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E  cannot  lielieve,  as  some  of  his  bio^^raphera  maintain, 
that  Plutarch  was  ignorant  of  Christianity.  Not  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  alledged  truces  of  his  acquaintance  with  ita  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings,  the  imputed 
obstinacy,  fanaticism,  and  infatuation  of  the  Christians  must, 
no  doubt,  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  discourse  in  the 
higher  circles  in  whicli  Plutarch  moved.  Besides,  he  was  an 
industrious  collector  of  facts,  and  a  curious  observer  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  men  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  with 
the  express  design  of  gathering  various  information,  that  he  tra¬ 
velled  through  Greece,  visited  Egypt,  and  resided  at  Rome. 
Now,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  a  society  of  Christians  had  been 
formeil  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Empire ;  and  every  where, 
some  members  of  these  societies  had  been  called  to  give  their 
testimony  against  idolatry  before  the  Roman  authorities.  It 
may,  however,  be  sujiposed,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  had 
never  fallen  into  his  hands :  his  curiosity  and  inquiries  had,  |>er- 
haps,  been  satisfied  with  the  vague  rc))orts  of  the  magistrates 
or  priests  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  who  had  assured  him, 
that  the  new  opinion, — the  *  exitiabilis  $uper$iiiio^  professed 
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by  thoM  %^horn,  *  per  fagliia  iurtto#,  ruigui  chrUtia^os  ap^ 
pellabetf — wan  iiothinf^  better  than  a  senseless  subdivision  of 
Judaisni,  the  {^rounds  of  which  were  utterly  veiled  from  pbilo- 
aophicul  apprt'beiiHion  under  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  that  pe¬ 
culiar  and  barbarous  su|>erstition.  But  even  bad  he  known  enough 
of  the  Christians  to  have  thought  them  worthy  of  explicit  ani¬ 
madversion,  Plutarch  would  not  have  written  like  Lucian  :  pro¬ 
fane  and  scurrilous  invective,  deliberate  and  indecent  calum¬ 
nies,  would  not  have  accorded  with  his  intellectual  hnbits«  Alive 
to  poetic  beauty  in  character  and  action,  the  devotedness  and 
heroism,  if  not  the  purity,  humility,  and  patience  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  would  have  kindled  a  sort  of  dramatic  sympathy  in  his 
bosom.  He  would  have  conceded  a  purblind  admiration  to 
those  parts  of  their  conduct  which  bore  the  nearest  atlinity  with 
his  gross  apprehensiofis  of  morality.  So  far  ns  his  imperfect 
information  and  his  limited  apprehensions  on  the  subject  had  al¬ 
lowed,  he  would  havetlone  the  fanatics  justice  ;  and  there  would 
have  b«‘en  a  mildness,  a  candour,  and  a  fairness,  oven  in  his 
contempt  of  their  dogmas.  For,  at  this  period,  Christianity  had 
not  reached  that  balancing  importance  in  the  Empire,  which  in¬ 
spired  the  later  adherents  of  Paganism  with  the  unvarying  ma¬ 
lignity  of  fear.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Tract —  .lEiLIAAlMO- 

NIAI,  “  Concerning  Jiuperstition,  or  the  excessive  Fear  of  the 
“  Gods,” — there  appears  a  light  acrimony  in  the  style  of  his  al¬ 
lusions  to  Jewish  observances;  but  yet,  he  is  always  more  the 
philosopher  than  the  satirist. 

We  might  imagine  him  to  have  received  from  some  well- 
bred  Platonist,  (of  whom  many  were  converts  to  the  faith,)  such 
an  abstracted  exposition  ot  the  Christian  system  as  would  have 
drawn  from  him  nothing  more  than  the  mild  animadversion 
Vfhicb  he  bestows  upon  other  purely  intellectual  errors, — 
n  v»ox»i4, — ‘  it  is  a  lulse  conceit,  but’  (while  it  rests  as  a  mere 
opinion  in  the  mind)  ‘  it  breeds  no  sore  it  quickens  not  the 


^  •  Lets  ingenuity  than  has  often  been  employed  to  discover  in  an¬ 
cient  aaihors  more  tlian  they  ever  thought  of,  might  serve  to  detect^ 
in  the  little  treatise  we  have  referred  to,  several  dim  allusions  to  tha 
supposed  tenets  or  practices  of  the  Christians,  May  he  not#  for  cx- 
ample,  be  thought  to  have  had  in  view  the  indux  oi  Hebraisms  into 
the  lanjguagc,  occasioned  by  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 

the  diSusion  of  the  Scriptures, — when  he  inveighs  against  those  who, 

at  the  Mme  time  that  they  are  labouring  to  overturn  the  •  old*  and 
authorized  relurinn.  r\nrv<.i>f  on#i  i _  i _ • _ 


authorized  religion,  pervert  and  corrupt  the  language,  by  ih 
duclion  of  •  absurd  names  and  barbarous  words  ?*— iroToi;  1 


the  intro- 


tOfJLO^ 


^  Bc^afiKoU.  But  we  must  leave  this  incidental  question, 

The  wc^above  quoted  are  as  follow :  tnJs;  ;  ahXa  iXxo«  a 

swi  ouit  Mbw,?  TSfarTtvaa?. 
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*  pulse ;  it  inflicts  no  pain.*  It  is  only  when  religious  opinion 
touches  the  affections,  excites  the  imagination,  creates  a  move- 
ment  among  the  moral  and  active  powers,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  modern  times,  when  it  generates  *  enthusiasm,* — 
that  it  becomes  dangerous,  ^  Every  false  opinion,*  says  he, 

*  e8|>ecially  on  such  subjects,  is  pernicious  ;  hut  if  any  uff^ectum 

^  of  the  mind  be  joined  with  it,  it  then  becomes  most  hurtful 
^  (*t'  *<**^‘1*  case)  every  movement  or  affection 

^  of  the  mind  is  like  disease  with  inflammation, — like  wounds 
^  with  dislocation  of  the  joints :  so  dangerous  are  errors  of 
^  opinion  when  accompanied  with  any  movement  of  the  souK* 
>Vith  such  views,  then,  what  would  the  placid  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  Plutarch  have  thought  and  said,  had  he  been  admitted  to 
witness  some  nocturnal  assembly  of  the  Christians;  a  vault  or 

*  upper  chamber,’  a  cavern  or  cemetery,  .dimly  lighted,  and 
crowded  to  sufl'oeation  with  women,  children,  slaves,  and  ar- 
tizuns?  What  frightful  excesses  would  he  not  certainly  have 
anticipated  to  result  from  this  promiscuous  assemblage  I  And 
what  if  he  had  heard  the  ))ortentous  dogmas  announced,  the 
exclusive  discipline  enjoined  by  the  leaders  !  And  then,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  protracted  even  ‘  till  midnight,’  the  wine,  the  prayers, 
the  songs,  the  declamation  !  Or,  suppose  him  to  have  followed 
the  Christians  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  there  have  seen 

*  the  daughter  set  against  her  mother,’'*^  the  father  rising  up 
against  the  son,  the  son  against  the  father  ;  thus  bringing,  *  not 

*  peace,  but  a  sword  upon  earth.’  What  he  might  have  thought, 
or  said,  or  written,  wc  know  not ;  but,  at  any  rate,^  he  would 
not  have  been  left  to  the  regret  uttered,  on  a  similar  occasion, 
by  the  Writer  whose  volumes  arc  before  us,  that^  no  authority 

*  existed  capable  of  restraining  extravagances  and  indecencies 

*  like  these.’  In  the  days  of  Plutarch,  and  almost  frona  that 
time  down  to  this,  magistrates,  instigated  by  priests  and  phi- 
losophf  rs,  have  done  all  that  force  could  do,  to  crush  the  ^  hide- 

ous  fanaticism.’ 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  treatise  Concerning  Su- 
perstition.”  The  scope  of  the  argument  seems  to  be,  that  the 
excesses  attendant  upon  religious  belief,  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  total  absence  of  religious  principle  ;  that  is  to  say,  than 
absolute  Atheism*  And  yet,  Plutarch  is  not  the  explicit  advo¬ 
cate  of  irreligion.  He  concedes  the  truth,  and  thence,  the  im- 

Eutance  of  a  calm  belief  in  the  existence  of  supernal  powers. 

ut  religious  excitement,  he  thinks,  may  well  be  balanced 
against  theoretic  impiety  ;  and  he  leaves  his  readers  to  infer, 
that,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the  two,  he  would  give 

•  See  Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I.  p.  358.  11.  88  and  519. 
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the  preference  to  the  latter.  There  is,  certainly,  in  the  Tract 
alluned  to,  an  apparent  Yacillation  of  opinion,  and  an  indistinct- 
nets  of  intention,  which  excite  u  suspicion  in  rc^iird  to  the 
writer's  real  desii;;n  and  secret  eonviciioiis.  It  contains  traces 
of  that  universal  and  yet  decent  sce|)ticisro  in  which  almost  all 
men  of  letters  had  taken  refiis^e,  from  the  days  of  Socrates 
down  to  the  time  of  Julian,  when  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
Christianity  seemed,  fur  a  moment,  to  resuscitate  tlie  faith  in 
the  host  of  gods  and  goddesses.  But  yet,  there  are  reasons 
which  might  support  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  intelligent 
Bceotlan.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  resting  troubled  tliouirht 
upon  settled  principles,  and  yet  constittnionally  too  8uscr])til)Ic 
ot  the  impression  of  moral  sentiments  to  find  comfort  in  an  athe¬ 
istical  induration  of  mind,  he  wrote,  perhaps,  more  with  the 
hope  of  fortifying  his  own  imagination  against  its  lurking  fears^ 
than  with  any  deliberate  purpose  to  bring  tlie  religions  principle 
into  contempt.  This  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
(hat,  while  he  derides  the  self  inflicted  pains  of  those  who, 

*  when  they  awake,  dare  not  contemn  their  dreams,  nor  arc  aide 

*  to  laugh  or  rejoice  in  finding  (hat  the  phantasies  of  sleep  are 

*  unreal,*  he  is  known  to  have  been  himself  tortured  by  his  cre¬ 
dulity  in  such  matters.  The  philosophical  reprover  of  enthusi- 
asTD,  and  fanaticism,  and  ‘  voracious  credulity  ,*  in  other  men, 
would  sometimes  himself  he  the  retailer  of  long  tales  of  dreams, 
and  prodigies,  and,  perhaps,  of  haunted  houses!  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  fancy  that  we  discern  in  (his  unfixed  ness  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  mind,  the  symptoms  of  that  moral  incongruity 
which  ordilmrily  attends  (  ‘rgiversation  in  opinion,  when  the 
change  has  resulted  from  tli  *  accidental  direction  given  to  way¬ 
ward  prejudices,  rather  than  iVum  (he  force  of  evidence  operating 
upon  a  strong  understanding.  We  imagine,  then,  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  this  Writer — PiutHrch,  the  scejitical  tone  and  dialect 
acquired  in  the  wanton  season  of  boyish  disbelief,  ill  according 
with  that  revulsion  towards  religious  feeling,  which,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  moral  change,  w  ill  take  place,  in  pro|iortion  as  the 
elasticity  of  youth  gives  way  before  a  constitutional  melancholy 
of  tenqx'rament.  But  we  shall  too  long  forget  Mr.  Southey, 
mud  his  Life  of  Wesley. 

This  is  not  the  day  for  scurrilous  infidelity.  We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  more  calm,  more  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  more  gentleman-like  in  England  than  in  France:  but 
even  iu  this  country,  a  very  observable  change  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Perhaps,  we  might  name  a 
much  later  date,  since  which  the  force  of  public  opinion  has  im¬ 
posed  a  fresh  reserve  upon  the  expression  of  disbelief.  The 
wretched  attempt  to  drive  a  trade  in  Deism,  which  lately  occa¬ 
sioned  a  momentary  agitation,  if  it  be  at  all  worthy  of  mention, 
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vre  cons'uler  as  tending  to  support  our  remark,  rather  than  as 
fonuiiK^  an  exception  to  it.  As  one  criterion  of  the  change  to 
which  we  allude,  we  might  mention  the  alter^^d  tone  and  veering 
opinions  of  those  persons  who,  while  they  pretend  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  public  mind,  have  too  much  tact,  and  far  too 
much  regard  to  their  solid  interests,  not  to  follow  its  rariattoas 
with  very  respectful  caution.  Why,  then,  dot^s  not  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review  now  admit  into  Its  pages  the  foul  and  shameless 
Deism,  by  means  cf  which,  in  a  great  measure,  it  acquired  its 
tirst  popularity  ?  Plainly  and  simply,  because  its  Conductors 
feel  and  know  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  assuredly  not 
wrought  by  them,  to  which  it  is  indispensible  to  conform ;  and 
that,  whereas,  when  they  commenced  their  labours,  they  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  free  to  use  almost  the  license  of  the  French 
republican  press,  tiotr,  it  is  safest  even  to  talk  about  their  soli- 
citude  for  the  *  immorUtl’  as  well  as  the  temporal  interests  of 
tlie  people. 

But  whether  it  be  more  or  less  diffused,  and  whether  it  he,  or 
be  not,  oj>en  to  observation,  a  stream  of  scepticism  will  always 
be  ruiiiid  somewhere  running  through  the  Hats  of  a  country  in 
which  there  is  much  rehiiemeiit  and  freedom  of  opinion.  At  tlie 
present  moment,  the  great  body  of  these  waters  gurgles  its  way 
unseen  beneath  the  sands  of  our  National  Christianity.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  when  men  can  no  longer  publish,  they  will 
cease  to  think :  now,  ns  it  is  found  not  to  suit  the  opinion,  or 
the  taste,  or  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  publish  Deism,  it  has 
very  naturally  happened  to  many  individuals  sceptically  dis¬ 
posed,  who  perhaps  a  few  years  ago  were,  and  who,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  would  again  be,  bold  disbelievers,— that 
their  Deism,  from  mere  disuse,  has  become  mouldy,  and  has 
fairly  crumbled  away  out  of  its  place  in  their  thoughts  ;  so  thst, 
without  any  dissimulation,  they  have  come,  they  hardly  know 
how,  to  think  and  call  themselves  Christians. 

So  wide  has  been  this  (no  doubt  favourable)  revolution,  that 
there  are  now  persons  every  where  to  be  met  with,  who  would 
hardly  be  more  cliagriiied  and  offended  if  susjiected  of  being 
themselves  tainted  with  Methodism,  than  if  supposed  incapable 
of  exercising  that  pbilosopliical  discrimination  which  is  ready 
to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  sincerity  and  efficient  merits 
of  many  of  the  *  estimable  fanatics*  to  whom  the  appellstion 
avowedly  belongs.  A  great  muss,  therefore,  of  the  fine  and 
curious  speculaiion  which  was  lately  directed  ugaintt  Cliristi- 
anity,  is  now  employed  about  it.  This  sort  of  retroverted 
free  thinking  has  also  been  promoted  by  iocidental  circum¬ 
stances,  whicli  have  operated  to  bring  over  to  the  support  of 
Religion,  much  of  that  unfixe<l  weight  which  always  rolls  from 
side  to  side  of  (he  vessel  at  every  heaving  of  the  sea.  Not  only 
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in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  kincfdom, 
(where,  of  course,  liberality  and  illumination  are  at  all  times  to 
he  found,)  hut  almost  in  every  provincial  town,  we  may  meet 
with  *  enlitichtened  and  patriotic’  individuals,  who  carry  the 
‘  patronHt;e*  with  which  they  are  pleased  to  *  honour  Christi¬ 
anity  so  far,  that  they  are  ready  to  incur  the  hazard  of  shelter- 
ini^  a  little  rank  fanaticism  hem^ath  tlieir  fosteriiii^  rather 

than  leave  the  ‘  f^ood  cause’  to  want  their  ‘  vote  and  interest. 
Hut  then,  they  are  not  sorry  that  we  should  hear  from  them, 
•»i  priratv,  tlu»se  saving  and  sapicious  maxims, — founded  upon 
lonij-si^hted  views  into  political  economy,  sober  theology,  and 
human  nature, — by  which  they  would  reconcile  the  forwardness 
of  their  z<*al  with  the  cretlit  of  their  understantlinpjs.  Hence  it 
is, — and  we  think  the  circumstance  really  worthy  of  a  moment’s 
attention, — that  there  is,  just  now,  an  express  demand  for  pithy 
apophthegms  on  the  subject  of  so  constructed  as 

to  contain  tbe  es'iencc  of  Deism,  under  tin*  cant  of  a  conde¬ 
scending  net|ni<‘'^eenee  in  tbe  trntit  of  ('hristianity. 

Now,  tbe  “  Life  of  Wesley”  will  supply  a  most  seasonable 
ftirttifure  of  phrases,  and  of  neat  atul  specious  common-places, 
to  {'eiitlemon  it)  the  circumstances  above  described.  It  may 
safely  Ix'  anticipated,  that  this  treasury  both  of  pleasantries  and 
of  H|>eetdntions  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  will  be  lon^  and 
ahiiiulantly  n'taihMl  by  otir  philosophers  of  hi^h  atid  low  de¬ 
cree.  To  the  latter,  Mr.  Soiilhey  will  render  the  service  of 
flavouring  their  vapid  pertness  with  some  urrains  of  common 
sense,  and  of  correetini;  their  utter  is^norance  by  tjenuine  infor¬ 
mation.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we  meat)  men  of  liberal 
education,  liberal  habits  of  thinkini',  at)d  sound  unilerstamlint', 
we  eannot  but  iiidnli'e  tbe  hope,  that  the.  mass  of  facts,  hitherto 
little  fan»iliar  in  their  thnijirhts,  which  Mr.  Southey  has  brought 
toijelher,  may  eontmnnieate  iis  projter  impression  to  their 
minds;  pro<luein‘;,  at  nine,  <lise:i)st  at  the  Writer’s  flippancy, 
levity,  and  prejmlices,  a  eonviction  of  the  utter  ii)atlet|uacy  of 
his  attempts  to  soUe  the  nnnal  phenomena  before  him,  and  an 
inclination  to  cive  a  tle^ree  of  attetttion  to  the  subject  which 
may  issue  in  the  hii^hest  o<lvar)tai;e  to  thebiselves. 

It  would  not  he  dillicult  to  fill  the  f<»w  pa«;;es  allotted  to  this 
article  with  (|uotations,  so  selected  and  broken  otV  f)‘on)  their 
immediate  connexion,  as  to  t;ivo  onr  readers  iii)n)ixed  pleasure, 
ftlr.  Southey  seems  at  tinovs  heartily  and  seriously  interested  in 
the  greatness  ol  his  snlj**cl.  Here  atnl  thjTo,  th»*  vast  ideas  of 
a  lutnre  life  appear  to  give  him  the  tnspiratiun  of  a  worthy  and 
sincere  conviction.  Sometimes,  an  impression  of  the  great  and 
ultimate  interests  of  mankind,  as  involved  in  their  belief  of 
Christianity,  disperses  the  evil  humours  of  a  sectarian  spirit. 
We  gWe  him,  heartily  and  joyfully,  the  utmost  credit  for  these 
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Wtler  morsels  of  his  \«ork,  sincerely  hoping  thst  tUoy  are  the 
passaf^es  which  most  truly  represent  his  habitual  seiitimenta 
ami  feelinf^. 

But  we  are  ohliifcd  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  this  **  Life 

of  Wesley,”  estimated  by  its  more  prevailing:  character,  is 
sectarian  in  its  spirit,  sinister  in  its  design,  and  sceptical  in 
its  tendency  ;  that  its  philosophy  is  extremely  puerile  ;  and  that 
wherever  the  prejudices  of  the  Writer  arc  implicated,  his  repre¬ 
sentations  of  tact  are  artful,  often  palpably  distorted,  and  some¬ 
times  grossly  dishonest.  It  is  evident,  that  he  has  thought  to 
execute  a  work  which  should  stand  as  the  image  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  enlightened  opinion  on  the  subject  he  has  adopted  ; 
hut  the  ill-poised  mass  will  totter  back  upon  the  artist.  Un¬ 
less  his  ambition  has  been  confined  to  the  intention  of  writing 
two  ))leasant  vulumcMi  which  tniiMt  ac//,  he  will  learn  that  he  has 
failed.  His  want  of  calm  intention,  historical  impartiality,  and 
sound  judgement ;  his  striking  deficiencies  in  theological  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  above  all,  his  destitution  of  a  principle|of  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  world,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  be  conversant, 
rendering  him  unable  to  apprehend  the  true  motive  of  that 
comiuct  which  he  is  perpetually  perplexing  himself  to  explain 
on  principles  within  his  own  range;  these,  altogether,  give  a 
character  of  crudeness,  and  incongruity,  and  inefficiency 
to  the  work,  (viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  narra¬ 
tive  of  facts,)  which  will  not  escape  the  observation  of  his 
intelligent  readers,  even  though  they  may  he  as  much  averse 
as  the  Author  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  Methodism. 
Persons  habituated  to  correct  thinking,  whatever,  their  religious 
principles  may  be,  will  presently  detect  in  Mr.  Southey’s  |)er- 
formaiice,  the  particularity  of  style  iiivariuldy  attendant  upon  the 
stale  sophism  which  attempts toexplain  eflects  exclusively  ity  their 
concomitant  and  incidental  causes.  I'liey  will  perceive  a  desul¬ 
tory,  anxious,  and  incomplete  recurrence  to  the  adopted  hypo¬ 
thesis,  on  all  the  separate  occasions  that  seem  to  demaiul  its 
aid,  in  tliat  incidental  way  which  appears,  in  each  instance, 
to  cover  and  excuse  an  inconclusiveness  in  the  reasoning  which 
must  he  a))parent  in  any  formal  statement  of  it.  VVe  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  “  the  Life  of  Wesley,”  if  this  be  not  the 
marked  and  particular  feature  of  Mr.  Southey’s  inaniifr.  It 
will  be  well  it  the  detection  of  this  pervading  sophism  should  be 
followed,  in  the  minds  of  some  iiulividuals  who  hitherto  have 
thought  too  little  on  the  subject  of  religion,  by  a  conviction, 
that  the  faith  of  Wesley  and  of  Wbitefield,  like  that  of  Paul 
and  of  Peter,  generated  a  system  of  motives  which  Mr.  Southey 
has  utterly  failed  to  comprehend,  and  with  which  themselves 
arc  conscious  of  having  no  sympathy. 

But  even  viewed  on  lower  ground,  Air*  Southey^s  qualifica- 
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tions  to  produce  a  calm  and  truly  philosopliical  history  of  the 
preat  religious  nioTeinent  which  distinpuislied  the  past  century, 
are  plainly  deh'ctive.  lie  is  incapable  of  generalization:  hence 
he  falls  into  a  gossiping  iiiaiiner,  unworthy  of  the  subject,  and 
ill  accordant  with  his  implied  pretensions  ;  and  which  often 
makes  him  seem  frivolous,  where  perhaps  he  intended  to  be 
grave.  More  acute  than  profound,  more  fond  of  reverie  than 
of  rellectiun,  and  much  more  susceptible  of  impulses  than  care¬ 
ful  to  govern  them,  his  opinions  seem  to  be  the  mere  accidents  of 
his  character :  forming  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of  wayward 
prejudices,  they  are  indistinct  and  incongruous.  So  far  as 
they  can  be  collectecl  from  his  writings,  one  would  suppose  his 
vredenda  to  he  framed  out  of  the  multifarious  savings  from  re¬ 
peated  shipwrecks  of  the  faith.  His  orthodoxy  recalls  too 
plainly  the  history  of  his  mind  ;  and  each  article  of  his  present 
belief  seems  labeled  with  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  having  been,  by  turns,  the  objects  of  his  likings 
and  disgusts,  have  provoked  and  ilattercd  him  into  his  suc¬ 
cessive  persuasions.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  system  on  which  the 
work  before  us  is  reared,  is  ditlicult  to  he  gathered  and  submit- 
teil  to  rigid  examination,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  form  in  which  it  lies,  as  because  it  does  not  seem  to  flow 
from  any  uniform  an<l  consistent  intention  in  the  Writer’s  mind. 
In  truth,  almost  the  only  thing  in  “  the  Life  of  Wesley”  which 
comes  upon  the  cmji*  with  the  impression  of  uniformity,  is  the 
word  ‘  Enthusiasm, *  always  pronounced  in  a  derisive  tone,  and 
yet  so  made  to  hover  between  a  good  and  a  had  sense,  as  if 
the  Writer  consciously  employed  it  for  a  veil,  either  to  wavering 
convictions,  or  disingenuous  timidity  ; — seeming  himself  not  to 
know  what  opinion  to  form  of  the  facts  bt*fore  him,  or  not  daring 
to  say  what  he  thinks.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  compare 
the  places  in  which  this  term  occurs,  with  the  reasonable  ho|>e 
ol  being  able,  at  last,  le  atlix  to  it  the  permanent  and  precise 
sense  ill  which  the  Author  w  ishes  hJs  reader  to  receive  it.  We  have 
not,  however,  advanced  beyond  the  alternative  of  supposing,  either 
that  Mr.  Southey  has  felt  afraid  to  bring  his  own  mind  to  a 
definition  of  the  sense  in  which  he  employs  the  word  ;  or  that 
he  makes  it  the  subterfuge  of  an  unmanly  and  party-serving 
duplicity  ;  and  that  wherever  it  occurs  seemingly  in  an  ap- 
iiroach  towards  a  favourable  sense,  it  is  chosen  rather  than  a 
less  ambiguous  word,  because  its  vulgar  and  objurgative  im¬ 
port  serves  to  shelter  the  Author  from  the  ridicule  or  the  repre¬ 
hension  of  the  party  whom  he  is  most  careful  never  to  disoblige. 
In  a  large  portion  of  his  work,  Mr.  Southey  has  assumed  a 
sardonic  manner,  which  his  excellent  taste  as  a  writer,  and  his 
fine  sense  of  propriety,  would  certainly  have  corrected,  had  it  not 
been  forced  upon  him  by  the  hazard  he  incurs  of  appearing  in 
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the  eyes  of  t!ie  frivolous,  the  profane,*  or  the  hinted,  to  be 
<leeply  or  seriously  interestetl  in  his  subject.  Often, — especially 
on  occasions  when  it  mit'ht  otherwise  he  imaG^ined  that  the 
Writer  had  forG:otten  every  fwlin”^  but  that  of  an  hon^t,  manly, 
serious  sympathy  with  tlie  hi£;h  (pialities,  and  heroic  conduct, 
and  intinite  interests  wliich  are  the  luljuncts  of  his  story,  there  is 
u  forward  obtrusion  of  this  callous  levity.  On  such  occasions, 
some  single  phrase  of  cold  mockery  is  dropjM'd  into  tho  nar¬ 
rative,  apparently  servinc^  no  other  purpose,  than  to  redeem  the 
Writer  from  the  imputation  of  beinjj  himself  the  dupe  of  the 
‘  pleasant  leijend’  he  Iras  adopted  for  his  theme.  And  yet,  we 
are  far  from  bclievinjj  that  ho  has  written  the  Life  of  Wesley 
with  no  better  faiih  or  better  feelings,  than  those  in  which  he 
wonid  have  written  a  history  ot  the  temptations  of  St  Anthony, 
or  in  which  he  has  ('escribed  the  snperstilions  of  the  middle 
asres :  hnt  he  wants  those  decided  convictions  which  would  have 
^iven  him  a  simpler  and  more  uniform  ret^ard  to  the  moral 
purport  of  his  work  ;  he  wants,  mor(*over,  couras^e  to  throw 
aside  the  poor  affectation  of  a  snpercilioiis  scepticism. 

Mr.  Southey  mis^ht  w(»ll  he  reipiired  to  shew  the  G^rounds  of 
that  superiority  which  i^ives  him  the  rii;ht,  in  relation  to  such 
men  as  John  Wc*sley,  (ieorG^e  Whitefield,  and  their  companions, 
to  present  himself  in  this  attitude  of  coiidescendinj^  curiosity 
directed  downwards  toward  the  vap;aries  of  the  half-idiot  beings 
of  a  lower  sphere.  He  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  utterly  at 
a  loss  if  thus  callfMl  upon  to  defend  the  preposterous  pretension 
implied  in  the  style  of  many  parts  of  these  volumes.  In  the 
mean  lime,  while  he  will  not  dare;  virtuously  to  reslG;n  his  seat 
and  his  credit  nmons^  scotters,  he  tiuisi  know  that  both  are 
retained  at  a  cost  which  cannot  he  (estimated.  When  every 
circumstance  at  all  susceptible  of  i  ludicrous  association,  con¬ 
nected  with  ihe  conduct  of  those  whom  himself  allows  to  have 
been  (compared  with  the  mass  of  (h«»ir  countrymen)  the  truly 
wise  and  {;uod,  is  collected  and  produced  with  an  unfeeling  and 
iutidel-like  dilii^euce,  what  will  it  avail  to  the  thousand  thoui^ht- 
less  readers  of  these  volumes,  that,  in  his  better  moments,  the 
Author  writes  in  a  better  spirit?  XVliile  the  serious  portions  of 
bis  history  are  slii^bted,  or  forgotten,  his  insidious  mockery  will 
run  its  circle  of  mischievous  iidluence, — servin*^  to  |;ive  a  new 
ed^e  to  the  mali<;nity  of  those  **  who  whet  their  tons^uc  like  a 
“  sword,  and  shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  hiiter  words  a^^ainst 
“  the  perfect to  encourage  the  ribaldries  of  the  profane ;  to 
soothe  the  dcath-sh»ep  of  the.  formalist,  the  sordid,  and  the 
d(‘C  cnily  sensual ; — worst  of  all,  to  halHe,  perplex,  and  divert, 
the  hopeful  hut  wavering  impulses  of  early  virtue.  And  must 
we  not  add,  that  in  the  estimation  of  temperate  and  serious 
minds,  it  will  give  the  Writer  a  place  among  the  eocmiea,  rather 
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Ilian  the  frionds  of  llie  reli<jious  principle  in  thii  evil  world  ? 
It  IR  nol  for  UR  to  determine  in  what  li^hl  it  may  he  regarded 
by  Him  i^lio  has  said,  “  lie  that  is  nol  with  me,  is  av^ainst  me.” 

Air.  Southey  knows  very  well,  that  a  lij^ht  e^raee  of  phrase¬ 
ology,  an  evanescent  derision,  only  just  decided  enough  to 
make  its<*lf  pei*c<*ptil>le  to  the  more  knowing;  reader,  is  the  style 
best  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed, — that  of 
saviiii^  hiseretlit  anioni>:  his  refined  or  sceptical  friends.  Hence, 
in  almost  any  sin^^le  instance  that  mi^ht  be  adduced,  the  tone  of 
raillery  would  hardly  seem  to  support  a  serious  animadversion. 
We  may  cpiote  some  examples  of  the  kind  ;  hut,  for  the  full 
justiHcation  of  our  criticisms  throiii^hont  this  article,  we  must 
be  understood  as  appealiiii^  (and  it  cannot  he  unfair  to  do  so]  to 
those  who  have  already  perused  the  work  itself. 

*  John  Nelson  now  fofted  the  whole  of  every  Friday,  giving  away 
to  the  poor  the  food  which  he  would  otherwise  have  eaten.  He 
spent  his  leisure  hours  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Bible ;  and  his 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  souls  was  such,  that  he  actually  hired  one  of 
his  fellow^workmen  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach.  The  experi¬ 
ment  answered,  for  the  workman  afterwards  told  him  it  was  the  best 
thing  both  for  him  and  his  wife  that  ever  man  had  done  for  them. 
When  he  dreamed  of  the  devil  now,  it  was  no  longer  a  dream  of 
horrors  ;  he  was  a  mutch  for  him,  and  seeing  him  let  loose  among 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  red  bull,  he  took  him  by  the  horns  and 
twisted  him  on  his  back,  and  set  his  right  foot  upon  his  neck.  A 
letter  came  from  his  wife  in  the  country,  with  tidings  of  the  death 
of  one  darling  child,  and  the  desperate  illness  of  another;  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  a  composure  which  made  tlie  by’-standers  accuse  him 
of  hardness  of  heart ;  but  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  exaltation  ;  “  his 
soul,**  he  sayjj,  “  seemed  to  breathe  its  life  in  Ciod,  as  naturally  as  his 
body  hreatheil  life  in  the  common  air.** 

*  John  was  perfectly  suiislied  that  ho  had  received  the  assurance, 
and  knew  his  sins  were  forgiven.  His  wife  and  mother  entreated 
him  not  to  say  this  to  any  one,  for  no  one  would  believe  him.  But 
he  said  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  (iod  had  done  for  his 
soul,  if  he  could  speak  loud  enough  for  all  the  men  in  the  world  to 
hear  him  at  once.  His  mother  said  to  him,  “  Your  head  is  turned;’* 
and  he  replied,  “  Yes,  and  my  heart  too,  I  thank  the  Lord.**  The 
wife  besought  him  that  he  would  either  leave  off  abusing  bis  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  go  back  to  London  ;  but  be  declared  that  it  was  his  deter- 
niination  to  reprove  any  one  who  sinned  in  his  presence;  she  began 
to  weep,  and  said  he  did  not  love  her  so  well  us  he  used  to  do,  and 
chat  her  happiness  was  over,  if  he  believed  her  to  be  a  child  of  the 
devil,  and  himself  a  child  of  (iod.  But  Nelson  told  her  he  prayed, 
and  believed  (»od  would  make  her  a  blessed  companion  for  him  in 
the  way  of  heaven ;  and  she,  who  was  a  good  wife,  and  knew  that  she 
had  a  good  husband,  soon  fell  in  with  bis  wishes,  listened  to  his 
teaching,  and  became  as  zealous  in  the  cause  us  himself. 

*  11c  now  began  to  exhort  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to  reprove 
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them,  and  by  defending  hit  doctrines  when  they  were  diiputedt  was 
led  unawares  to  quote  texts  of  Scripture,  expound,  and  enforce  them, 
in  a  manner  which  at  length  difiered  from  preaching  only  in  the 
name.  This  he  did  in  his  own  house  at  first,  where  he  had  the  ffood 
fortune  to  convert  most  of  his  relations;  and  when  his  auditors 
became  so  numerous  tliat  the  house  could  not  hold  them,  he  then 
stood  at  the  door  and  harangued  there/  Vol.  I.  pp.  41 1 — 414. 

•  Calm  and  steady,  however,  as  Wesley  conceived  these  believers 
to  be,  there  soon  occurreni  what  he  himself  pronounced  a  genuine 
instance  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  preached  at  Fanfield  Leigh,  a  few 
miles  from  Newcastle,  to  u  people  whom  he  had  left,  in  appearance, 
“  very  well  satisfied  with  the  preacher  and  themselves;’’  the  first  part 
of  this  predicament  might  be  as  he  desired,  but  the  second  was  out  of 
time,  before  they  had  passed  through  the  grievous  process  of  con¬ 
viction  and  regeneration.  **  So  dead,  senseless,  unatFeCted  a  congre¬ 
gation,”  said  he,  ”  1  have  scarce  seen.  Whether  gos|)el  or  law,  or 
Knglikh  or  Greek,  seemed  all  one  to  them.”  It  was  therefore  the 
more  grateful  to  him  when  he  learnt  that  even  there  the  seed  which 
he  had  sown  was  not  quite  lost ;  for  on  the  fourth  morning  after  his 
preaching,  a  certain  John  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of  the  insensible 
congregation,  **  was  waked  out  of  sleep  by  the  voice  that  raiseth  the 
dead,  and  ever  since,”  says  Wesley,  **  he  has  been  full  of  love,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  He  had  judged  too  hastily  of 
his  patient,  fur  only  two  days  after  his  new  birth,  the  said  John 
Brown  came  riding  through  Newcastle,  **  hollowing  and  shouting, 
and  driving  all  the  people  before  him,  telling  them  God  had  told  him 
he  should  be  a  king,  and  should  tread  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet*” 
It  WAS  a  clear  case  that  this  man  had  been  made  crazy  by  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Wesley  took  the  right  method  of  curing  him ;  he  sent  him 
home  immediately  to  his  work,  and  advised  him  to  cry  day  and  night 
to  God  that  he  might  be  lowly  in  heart,  lest  Satan  should  again  get 
an  advantage  over  him.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  418,  419. 

\V(*  have  no  doubt  tliat  Mr.  Southey  will  learn  that  some  few 
instances  of  his  unfolding  flippancy  liavc  excitcil,  not  merely 
disgust,  hut  iiiiligiiation  in  tin.*  minds  of  readers  who,  even  with¬ 
out  any  religious  feeling,  possess  an  ordinary  share  of  good  taste 
and  sensibility.  In  the  midst  of  narratives  of  heroic  sutfering 
which  must  make  every  generous  bosom  heave,  he  obtrudes, 
sometimes  his  scepticism,  sometimes  his  indifterence,  in  seu- 
tence*i  like  the  following. 

‘  '1  he  progress  of  Methodism  w'as  rather  furthered  than  impeded 
by  this  kind  of  persecution,  for  it  rendered  the  Methodists  objects  of 
curiosity  and  compassion ;  and  in  every  instance  the  preachers  dis¬ 
played  that  fearlessness  whicli  enthusiasm  inspires,  and  which,  when 
the  madnes.s  of  the  moment  was  over,  made  even  their  enemies 
respect  them.* 

Again : 

*  To  prison,  therefore,  Nelson  was  takcDi  to  his  hearts  content* 
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In  instance*  of  this  sort,  wc  mit^ht  believe  there  to  he  a 
common  (^roiunl  on  uhich  to  convict  the  Author  of  having 
sinned  against  the  laws  of  ^oud  taste  and  dnimutic  propriety, 
leaving  moral  or  ndii^iotts  considerations  out  of  the  <piestion’. 
No  such  common  ground  of  expostulation,  we  fear,  exists  with 
respect  to  his  innnmerahle  jeers  on  the  subject  of  convention, 
Ph^asantries  like  the  foilowini;^,  of  wliieh  a  hundred  examples 
tni(;;ht  be  addtieed,  contrasted  with  the  apparent  seriousness  of 
the  context,  perplex  the  rentier’s  attempt  to  uscertaiu  the  real 
religious  opinions  of  the  Author. 

‘  After  a  perilous  struggle  between  Methodism  and  madness,  the 
case  came  to  a  favourable  termination,  and  John  Furz  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  as  a  preacher.’ 

John  Oliver,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  havinij  been  induced,  ‘  in  a 
‘  state  of  exaltation,*  to  ‘  join  the  Methodists,*  in  contempt  of 
the  ‘  cbligalions  of  filial  obedience,’  the  distress  of  the  father, 
and  ‘  the  htnhhorn  res(dution  of  the  son,*  had  become  matter  of 
public  talk  in  Stockport.  Mr.  Oliver  (the  father)  promised  his 
son,  says  Mr.  Southey, 

*  every  indulgence  which  he  could  ask,  provided  he  would  come  no 
more  near  those  **  damned  villains"  us  he  called  the  objects  of  his 

violent,  but  not  unreasonnhlr  prejudice  (the  Methodists). . ‘  He 

had  good  cause  for  appreliending  the  worst  consequences  from  that 
spirit  of  fanaticism  w  itli  which  the  hoy  was  so  thoroughly  possessed. 
The  disease  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  a  crisis.’ 

Soon  after,  ‘  he  fancied  himscM’  called  to  some  more  public 

*  work.*  Wesley  invited  liim  to  Lumlon. 

*  He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  bad  been  thirty  years  an  active 
and  successful  preacher^  when  his  life  and  portrait  were  exhibited  in 
tlie  Arminiun  Magazine.' 

John  Pawson,  afterwards  o  preacher,  while  nmler  distress  of 
mind  occasioned  by  his  connexion  with  the  Methodists,  ^  as  he 
^  could  not  give  vent  to  his  grief  in  his  chamber  without  din- 
^  tiirhing  the  family,  retired  into  the  harii,  where  he  might 

*  fre<dy.* 

The  profane  jest  with  which  Chap.  XVI 1 1.  of  the  second 
vninme  commences,  we  do  not  quote;  merely  remarking,  that, 
though  the  Author  may  think  the  ^  imaginary  personage*  a  fair 
object  of  his  playful  scepticism,  it  implies  a  gross  and  pernicious 
want  of  due  reverence,  thus  to  place  the  name  and  conduct  of 
the  Supreme  Heing  within  the  circle  of  a  ludicrous  ossociation. 
It  is  not  denied,  that  uneducated  religionists  have  too  often  im* 
plicated  the  Divine  name  and  attributes  with  low,  familiar,  or 
ludicrous  ideas,  in  a  manner  the  most  unseemly  and  improper. 
Hut  there  seems  to  us  a  very  wide  ditference  between  those  who 
fall  into  ofl’ences  of  ibis  kind  evidently  more  from  deficiency  of 
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^od  Ustethan  of  devout  feeling,  and  those  whose  eminent  good 
taste  cannot  cover  their  want  ot  devout  feeling. 

It  may  he  remarked,  in  regard  both  to  the  derisive  tone  and 
the  sceptical  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Southey  so  often  intimates 
that  he  thinks  the  feelings,  the  suneiings,  and  the  labours  of  the 
Methodists  worthy  of  nearly  as  much  contempt  as  respect, — that 
he  has  evidently  written  under  the  guidance  of  a  vague  notion, 
very  commonly  entertained  by  persons  of  his  class,  the  true 
nature  of  which  we  must  here  beg  leave  to  expose.  To  this 
end,  we  premise  the  observation,  that  it  will  be  found,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  in  the  work  before  us,  as  well 
as  ill  that  current  mass  of  contumelious  ‘  liberality*  of  which 
it  is  a  sort  of  digest  and  manual, — that  the  unquestioned  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  Methodism,  or,  if  the  term  will  be  preferred,  the 
personal,  local,  or  temporary  odclitieM  which  may  have  been  its 
adjuncts  and  accidents,  are  not  the  subjects  brought  forward  for 
ridicule  or  curious  pbilosopbi/.ing,  but  rather  those  ctreum- 
staiicesiu  tlie  laiiguageor  conduct  of  the  people  in  question,  which 
are  the  most  plainly  nnutogous  to  the  language  or  conduct 
recorded  in  the  Christiua  Stiipaires.  Individual  quaiiitnesses, 
or  characteristic  vulgarities,  may,  here  and  there,  be  lightly 
adverted  to  ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  sarcasm,  and  a  more  anxious 
recurrence  to  the  physiological  hypothesis,  jii*/  in  proportion  as 
the  subject  is  more  nearly  identified  with  New  Testaineiit  terms 
or  examples.  That  such  and  such  individuals,  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  those  who  are  still  within  the  range  of  our 
private  aversions, — our  neighbours  or  contemporaries,  “  whoso 
brethren  and  sisters  we  know,** — should  tliink,  speak,  or  act, 
as  though  they  presumed  themselves  to  he  moved  by  the  same 
Spint,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  placed  in  (essentially) 
the  same  circumstances,  witii  the  jirimitive  Christians  ;  or,  that 
the  simple  narrative  of  tlieir  lives  sliould  obviously  bear  a  close 
comparison  with  the  memorials  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  thi$ 
is  that  occult  point  of  eontaet  widi  our  pride,  which  exposes  the 
objects  of  it  to  tlie  utmost  rigours  of  mockery,  or  to  the  heart¬ 
less  scrutiny  of  a  pretended  philosophy.  Almost  any  page  of 
the  Life  of  Wesley**  will  furnish  an  example  in  illustration  of 
our  meaning.  If  the  reader  shouhl  choose  to  employ  a  vacant 
hour  ill  verifying  our  assertion,  especially  if  he  examines  that 
part  of  the.  work  which  relates  to  VVesley*s  lay  preachers,  he 
will  find  it  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  that  when  the  Author 
affects  to  be  either  jocose  or  philosophical,  it  is  in  instances 
where  a  parallel  most  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  |  liraseology 
or  narratives  of  the  Bible.  The  examples  now  under  the  reader*! 
eye,  though  not  selected  with  the  view  to  support  the  present 
remark,  might  indeed  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  specincatioo. 
The  simple  circumstance,  for  instance,  to  which  Mr.  Southey 
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applieft  a  phrase  containing  an  oflfensiTe  implication,  is  nothini^ 
more  than  this, — that  a  youth,  who  could  not,  as  it  seems,  lite¬ 
rally  follow  our  lord's  injunction,  and  hide  his  devotions  from 
observation  in  his  “  Closet,”  retired  into  ‘  a  llarn,  to  perform 
‘  frt'ely.*  Under  the  same  latent  impulse,  the  epithet,  ‘  the 

*  enthusiasts,*  is  applied  to  the  Methodists,  precinely  on  those 

occasions  when  there  seems  most  hazard  of  their  conduct 
heintj  identified  in  the  render^s  mind  with  that  of  the  Jirst 
Christians,  *  The  (the  lay  preachers)  who  otfered 

*  themselves  to  the  work,  literally  took  no  thought  for  the 

*  morrow  what  they  should  eat,  nor  what  they  should  drink,  nor 
‘  yet  for  the  body,  wluit  they  should  put  on.* 

Let  the  reader  say,  why  the  followinc^  passasfe  would  be  less 
applicable  to  the  earliest,  than  to  the  latest  IMiristian  evantjelists. 

‘  Men  were  not  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  course  of  life 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  fatigue,  the  privations,  and  the  poverty  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves  ;  still  less  hy  the  serious  danger  they 
incurred  before  the  people  were  made  to  understand  that  the  Metho¬ 
dists  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  There  is  a  stage  of 
enihusiaam  in  which  these  things  operate  as  incitements;  but  tliis 
effect  ceases  as  the  spirit  sinks  to  its  natural  level.’ 

Again  : 

'  Never  was  any  man  in  a  state  of  higher  enihudnm,  than  Oliver 
at  this  time.  He  says,  that  in  every  thought,  intention,  or  desire,  his 
constant  inquiry  was,  whether  it  was  to  the  glory  of  God ;  and  that 
if  he  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  dared  not  indulge  it : 
that  he  received  his  daily  food  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did 
the  sacrament ;  that  he  used  mental  prayer  daily  and  hourly ;  and 
for  a  while  his  rule  was,  in  this  manner,  to  employ  five  minutes  out 
of  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  “  Upon  the  whole,*’  he  pursues,  “  I 
truly  lived  by  faith.  1  saw  God  in  every  thing  :  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  all  therein,  showed  me  something  of  him  ;  yea,  even  from 
a  drop  of  water,  a  blade  of  grass,  of  a  grain  of  sand,  1  often  received 
instruction.’*  ’  p.  113. 

The  above  passages  are  worthy  of  the  reader’s  especial  atten¬ 
tion,  But  let  a  single  instance  (that  which  wo  have  referred  to 
on  the  foregoing  page)  be  submitted  to  a  luomenfs  examina¬ 
tion. 

John  Nelson,  on  no  other  account,  by  Mr.  Southey’s  own 
admission,  than  because  he  had  been  carrying  among  a  dissolute 
populace  the  great  and  simple  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
**  Repent,  aud  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  was  violently 
seiied  and  dragged  to  prison,  and,  in  Mr.  Southey’s  siguiheaut 
phrase,  *  to  his  heart's  content,^  He  will  not  profess  to  have 
inserted  these  words  with  no  iiUeution  to  give  a  sarcastic  or 
contemptuous  air  to  the  narrative.  We  challenge  him  then  to 
dismiss  vague  generalities  and  evasions  unworthy  of  his  discern- 
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ment  and  candour,  and  to  shew,  rigidly,  in  what  respects, 
except  such  as  are  obriously  immaterial  to  the  ari^ument,  the 
ease  of  John  Nelson,  on  this  occasion,  dit!l»red  from  that  of  Paul, 
when  “  beset  by  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,’*  or 
when,  by  the  command  of  magistrates,  he  was  **  thrust  into  tho 
“  inner  prison,  and  his  feet  made  fust  in  the  stocks  dilfered, 
we  say,  so  iridely,  that  the  one  auirercr  is  a  fair  object  of  a 
su|HTcilioiis  taunt,  and  the  other  of  entire  admiration.  We  press 
the  question,  What  is  the  prc'cise  and  ensentiu!  difTerence 
between  these  two  cases  ?  Is  it,  that  the  Methodist  was,  in  Mr. 
Southey’s  account,  preachin;^  a  false  reliixion,  or  a  doctrine  in 
impoHant  resp(*c(s  untrue  ?  Or,  that  his  zeal  in  warning  men 
‘  to  repent  and  escape  from  the  wrutli  to  come,’  was  siiperfltiotis, 
prestimptuous,  and  uncharitable,  stHnni'  that  he  was  addressing, 
not  heathens,  but  baptized  Christians  ?  Or,  that  this  zeal  was 
apparentty  hypt»critical,  and  direote<l  to  some  sinister  or  sordid 
oliject  ?  (>r,  tliut  this  *  iixnorant  urti/au’  hud  received  no  com¬ 

mission  from  those  who  alone  have  the  keys  of  the  kin&^dom  of 
heaven,  with  power  to  ^ive  men  licence  to  preach  the  (jospel  ? 
We  cun  hardly  suppose  that  ^Ir.  Southey  would  insist  upon 
this  hii^h  claim.  ()r,  is  the  tlitVerence  this,  That,  in  the  ardour, 
and  heroism,  and  patience,  of  the  Methodist,  there  may  be 
imayined  to  have  been  some  mixture  or  imperfection  of  motive  ; 
so  that  the  whole  scene  is  brouc^ht  down  within  the  scope  of 
justifiable  banter,  because  the  sentiments  of  ‘  our  hero’  under 
ill-treatment,  were  not  as  absolutely  faultless  as  those  of  Him 
whose  cross  he  bore  ?  Hut  is  Mr.  Southey  sure,  that  all  the 
*  faithful’  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  were  so  pure  in  their 
motives,  so  absolutely  free  from  the  tarnish  of  partial  ti^norance 
or  self-will,  that  they  mi^ht  none  of  them  he  liable  to  the  like 
occasion  of  contemjil  ?  Now,  if  he  were  narrating  the  history 
of  that  first  persecution  by  which  the  believers  were  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Rmpire,  he  would  feel,  that,  though  where  any 
symptom  of  such  alloy  of  motive  were  o^rtont,  it  might  be 
proper  to  make  a  candid,  ;  ^t  respectful  admission  of  the  fact,— 
no  -one  but  a  writer  wliose  heart  had'been  hardened  by  long 
infidelity,  would,  merely  on  the  ground  of  such  a  tuppuied 
alloy,  and  where  no  proof  of  its  actual  existence  was  to  be  found, 
by  an  insidious  and  sarcastic  phrase  at  once  dissolve  the 
reader’s  sympathy  in  the  story,  and  destroy  his  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  narrator. 

But  there  remains  one  siipposable  point  of  difference  between 
the  cases  in  question,  which,  rather  than  any  we  have  mentione<1; 
would,  in  fact,  we  believe,  be  pleaded  as  a  circumstance  of 
essential  dissimilarity.  To  this  point,  more  than  once  hinted  at 
by  Mr.  Southey,  we  beg  to  direct  our  reader’s  attention.  This 
|>oint  of  difference  between  the  situation  of  primitive  and  modern 
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Cliristiano,  may  be  thus  stated  :  Our  present  f'aitli  (it  may  bi^ 
said)  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  consecpient  assurance 
and  aensible  impression  of  an  unseen  system  about  us,  and  of  a 
life  to  come,  such  as  the  New  Testament  describes,  inasmuch  as 
it  must  now  rest  upon  the  cold  result  of  ratiocination,  and 
(considered  as  a  practical  feelin;;)  as  it  rarely  ^oes  beyond  the 
cvaiu^cent  eonviclioii  of  our  better  moments, — is  in  its  very 
nature  insiifficientf  without  the  did  of  some  extrinsic  and  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulants,  to  support  tlie  breadth  and  weight  of  motive 
implied  in  this  rate  of  exorbitant  fcelini;  and  action.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  faith  of  the  first  Cliristians — a  J'aith  which 
might  with  some  propriety  be  called  knowledge^  resting  as  it  did 
u(>oii  the  immediate  evidence  of  miracles, — rendered  those  very 
c  *ne  feelings  and  actions  spontaneous  and  reasonable,  which 
must  now  be  deemed  artificial,  enthusiastic,  and  fanatical.  Now 
it  is  manifest,  that  this  doctrine,  though  its  latent  influence  may 
every  where  be  traced  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  men  of 
Mr.  Southey's  class,  when  any  of  the  forms  of  Methodism  are  in 
question,  would  hardly  luiinit  of  being  explicitly  advanced. 
And  in  fact,  it  is  the  unacknowledged  and  half  perceived  source 
of  confusion  in  the  ideas,  and  of  inconsistency  in  the  opinions  of 
such  persons,  rather  than  the  formal  reason  of  their  objurgatory 
or  sarcastic  language.  I'liey  would  not  choose  that  the  propo¬ 
sitions  of  which  it  consists,  should  he  regularly  induced,  and 
burthened  with  their  obvious  inferences.  Nor  would  they  thank 
the  disputant  who  should  press  ibeiii  with  the  following  plain 
question  :  On  the  supposition  of  your  receiving  an  immediate 
knowledge  (using  the  ttTni  in  its  proper  sense)  of  the  vast 
objects  now  surrounding  us  or  awaiting  us  iii  futuiity,  us  they 
are  indicated  in  the  New  Testament,  woidd  you  not  find  a  rate 
of  feeling  and  consequent  conduct,  iiuomparahly  higher  than 
those  which  your  present  convictions  produce,  become  perfectly 
ttponianejUH  ;  and  must  you  not  deem  such  higher  tone  of  feeU 
ing  and  conduct  then  strictly  reattonablc  ?  A  question  of  this 
kind  would  be  evaded  by  saying,  that,  under  our  actual  want 
of  iuch  immediate  knowledge,  this  excessive  rate  of  feeling 
and  action  must  he  condemned  as  unreasonable,  or,  in  other 
words,  enthusiastical  and  fanatical,  because  it  can  (low  from 
no  other  source  than  a  fever  iii  the  imagination  and  uHectioiis, 
protluceil  and  maintained  by  violent  and  artificial  excitements. 

Here,  then,  we  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  ditlerence  be¬ 
tween  the  class  of  philosophical  Christians,  and  those  whom  they 
designate  as  enthusiasts.  The  question,  it  seems,  is  not  so  much 
relative  to  tliat  actual  measure  of  feeling,  or  that  degree  of  ex¬ 
ertion,  in  matters  of  religion,  which  may  be  granted  to  he  hypo¬ 
thetically  proportionate  to  the  infinite  relations  of  the  present 
probationary  state ;  but  it  relates  ratber  to  the  degree  of  religious 
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emotion,  ami  the  measure  of  exertion  to  which  our  faith,  under 
it9  present  rim#m>toifrea,  can  spontaneonsty  supply  motive, 
vvithuut  tlieaid  of  artificial  atinnilaiitH.  This  f|ueslion,  we  must 
say,  involves  the  determination  of  u  huiulred  vairue  and  fruitless 
discussions,  often  started  on  the  subject  of  practical  reli^;ton. 

It  is  very  true,  and  sulhciently  apparent  also,  that  a  faith 
which  results  from  mere  ratiocination,  or  a  faith  that  has  ujown 
lO^raduallv  uml  involuntarily  out  of  an  indistinct,  uninvited,  but 
irresistible  impression  of  the  supernatural  njajesty  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Records, — a  faith  which,  when  it  is  laboriously  pursued, 
seems  to  elude  tbe  ^rasp  of  tlie  mind,  and  has  tlie  force  of  reality 
only  when  it  makes  a  sudden  iind  unwelcome  intrusion  upon  more 
pleasurable  trains  of  tliou^bt, — a  faith  which  leaves  us  to  the  un¬ 
comfortable  sensations  of  hypocrisy  in  the  moment  of  our  public 
professions,  but  which  su^uTosts  the  more  uncomfortable  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  fearful  insecurity  in  our  solitary  hours,—  a  faith  which 
is  inakinc:  &  daily  and  insatiable  demand  for  evidencUy  and  which 
never  seems  to  say,  It  is  enotit^b, — or  a  faith  which  permits  ua 
still  to  stand  so  near  tbe  vert^c  of  Christianity,  that,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  diiriculties,  oflTonees,  or  reproaches,  we  find  a  quick 
way  of  escape  into  the  free  fields  of  infidelity, — a  faith  which 
never  corrects  in  our  speech  the  accent  of  scepticitro,  which 
admires  Christianity  as  an  abstraction,  but  spurns  the  proffered 
acquaintance  when  it  comes  embodied  to  cballeni^e  an  avowal,-— 
or  a  faith  which  consists  with  an  idolatrous  devotion  to  present 
^ood,  and  which  seems  not  to  contain  even  the  f^erms  of  an  ab¬ 
solute  taste  for  the  expected  ^ood  of  a  future  life  ; — such  a  faith, 
we  say,  jiroves  and  professes  itself  to  be  wholly  intuflicient  to 
^ive  a  natural  support  to  those  feeiini^s,  and  to  that  cour^  of  ac¬ 
tion,  which,  it  is  not  denied,  would  seem  simply  reasonable  if  the 
objects  of  our  now  flitting  fears  and  lifeless  hopes  were  to  be¬ 
come,  not  indeed  present  atid  sensible  realities,  but  the  objTOtB  of 
constant  and  irresistible  conviction. 

But  is  there,  then,  to  be  attained  no  liif^^her  and  more  efficieot 
persuasion  of  the  reality  of  these  objects,  which  as  truly  exist 
when  they  are  doubted, as  when  they  are  immediately  perceived} 
And  is  this  opinion — imperfect,  inconstant,  waverinp^,  sullen, 
quiescent,  powerless,  to  be  received  and  rested  in,  as  that  Faith 
which  the  bountiful  Giver  of  all  Grace  **  bestows  upon  bis 
true  disciples  ?  Will  he  not  tyrant  to  those  who,  **  thouf^  they 
**  have  not  seen,  have  yet  believed,"  a  nearer,  a  more  sensible, 
a  more  habitual  contact  with  the  spiritual  world  by  which  they 
are  surroundetl,  and  for  which  they  are  under  education  }  Yes, 
that  faith  which  is  the  ^ft  of  God,"  hrin^  with  It  a  specific 
confidence,  a  t>erccp(ion, — vTor»^»c-^a  full  jiersuasion  **  of  things 
looked  for.^*  And,  as  it  is  not  ies§  well  founded^  nor  more 
indirectly  derived  from  above,  than  the  faith  of  the  first  Cbria- 
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tians,  it  supports  spontanooiisly,  an<l  \%illiout  the  ahl  of  faUc 
excitement,  Iho  same  tone  of  feeling,  tlie  same  system  of  motives, 
and  the  same  course  of  action.  Hut  as  the  (|ualitieH  of  this  faith 
are  not  cot^nizable,  except  hy  its  possessors,  it  must  happen,  that 
while  Christians  of  later  a^es  hs?!,  s|H'ak,  and  act  like  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  primitive  a^e,  they  arc  involuntarily  deemed,  and 
freely  reproached  as  hypcxrites,  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  hy  men 
whose  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  only  lower  in 
dei^reo,  but  dilfcrent  in  its  source  and  in  its  nature.  Hut  those 
who  feel  that  tlieirown  faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  neither 
suiliciently  vivid  nor  stable,  nor  so  associated  with  the  afliTtions 
of  the  heart  as  to  carry  them  forward  into  eminent  services,  and 
to  sustain  them  under  privations  and  reproaches,  or  even  to  put 
them  in  sympathy  and  intellii^ence  with  much  of  (he  laui^uairo  of 
the  New  Testament, — mii^ht  convince  themselves  of  the  radical 
defec^t  ill  their  religious  feeliu‘»:s,  by  ohservinjx  the  many  instances 
in  which  a  yeniuiie  faith,  even  llu)n!;h  low  in  its  dei^ree,  and  al¬ 
ways  stnn^^lin^  with  constitutional  scepticism,  is  seen  to  pro- 
duc4*  nearly  the  same  results  us  in  indivUlnals  of  a  happier  tem¬ 
perament.  Some  of  the  most  devoted  champions  or  martyrs  vif 
the  Christian  Church  have  never  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  nndis- 
tracted  conviction.  Hut  in  these  instances,  faith,  if  not  happy, 
has  been  ethc'ieni ;  and  it  would  have  carried  its  possessors  to 
the  stake,  tirmly,  thon;[;h  not  joyfidly. 

Declaimers  uirainst  euthusiasiu  would  do  well,  then,  to  fix  their 
aUention  u(>on  instances  where  a  cold,  phlc4rtuatic,or  melancholic 
temperament  has  rendered  the  individual  insusceptihle  of  that  ex¬ 
altation  of  mind  to  which  tlie  term  is  properly  applied,  and  yet, 
wkc're,  in  steady  renunciation  of  personal  interests  and  comfort, 
and  in  sustained  activity,  he  has  ditliTed  in  no  perceptible  ib'^ree 
from  his  mure  saiiiruiiie  and  happy  brethren.  So  true  is  the 
luriiiciple,  that  he  who  has  a  true  faith,  though  it  be  but  as  a 
**  grain  of  mustard  seed,  is  able  to  say  unto  the  mountain,  Be 
thou  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea  ;  and  it  shall  obey  him.’* 
Bui  we  return  to  the  Life  of  Wesley.  Highly  cultivated 
miiuls  are  olteii  not  less  eflectually  barred  against  the  access  of 
truth  and  reason,  in  some  single  direction,  than  the  most  stupid 
and  ignorant  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  bt*  more  likely  to  gene¬ 
rate  a  iiartial,  yet  injurious  obstruction  of  this  sort  in  the  under¬ 
standing,  than  the  having  mailc,  for  a  length  of  time,  some  par¬ 
ticular  body  of  men  the  siil\)ect  of  supcrcilvous  speculation*  in 
this  way  it  may  happen,  that  Mr.  Walsoirs  Observations'*  oq 
Iho  Life  of  Weahw*  may  produce 'neither  shame  nor  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  IMr.  Southey.  But,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only 
a  most  preposterous  eonceji  whu*h  will  incline  him,  merely  be¬ 
cause  Hiciiard  Watson  is  one  of  ibe  fanatics,  to  treat  the  somihI 
and  perfectly  temperate  argumeut  of  this  Paiu|Uilet  with  real  of 
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conteropt.  He  perhaps  may  pleaae  himaeir  in  (ha  peraua* 
aion  that  none  but  the Metliodiata  Mrill  read  tliia  reply;  and  per* 
ha|i^  he  reckons  safely  :  for,  no  doubt,  many  of  hio  readers  will 
not  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  bciui^  despoiled  of  the  treasure 
of  common  places  with  which  he  has  furnished  them.  Rut  such 
a  |>robahility  ou^ht  to  afford  very  small  consolation  (o  a  mind 
truly  iiii^enuous  and  open  to  conviction.  Nor  should  it  exone* 
rato  him  from  the  oblittation  openly  to  acknowledge  the  refiita* 
tion,  if  not  of  bis  i;eneral  reasoning,  at  least  of  bis  more  palpable 
misrepresentations. 

\W  have  felt  with  Mr.  Watson,  tliat  ‘  the  impression  ina<le 

*  by  tlie  Life  of  Wesley  is  equally  as  unfavourahle  to  C'hristianity 

*  itself,  ns  to  the  views  of  that  particular  .Society,  through  whom 
‘  some  of  its  vital  principles  are  assaulted.* 

*  Religion  itself,  if  not  only  Mr.  Wesley  wns  right  in  his  views  of 
Its  nature  and  influence,  hut  if  the  ('hurch  of  Kngland  has  rightly  eit« 
hibitod  it  in  her  formularies,  and  in  the  writings  of  her  greatest  divince, 
is  very  incautiously  and  generally  resolved  into  enthusiasm,  and  other 
natural  causes;  and  every  stirring  of  religious  feeling  which  may 
appear  new  and  irregular  to  a  cold  and  torpid  formidity,  has  a  ready 
designation  in  the  equally  undefined  term  fanaticism.  There  are,  it 
b  true,  occasional  admissions  on  these  subjects,  which  indicate  respect 
aiul  veneration  for  what  is  sacred ;  but  they  often  prove  no  more  than 
a  convenient  medium  through  which  to  convey  impressions  of  a  con* 
trary  kind  with  greater  force.  It  is  with  no  reluctance  that  I  admit, 
that  this  was  not  always  intended ;  but  if  any  thing  more  than  ex¬ 
perience  has  already  furnished  were  necessary  to  show  the  mischie* 
veusnessof  writing  on  subjects  of  religion,  without  steady  aiKl  digested 
principles,  it  would  be  supplied  by  this  publication.  On  all  such  to¬ 
pics  Mr.  Southey  is  extremely  flippant  and  assuming,  witliout  any 
qualification  to  support  tlie  pretension.  Educated,  as  it  is  reported^ 
in  the  Socinian  school ;  afterwards  allured  farther  from  the  truth  by 
the  glare  of  a  false  philosophy,  he  has  corrected  many  of  his  fermcar 
errors,  and  is  now  a  professed  ortbo<lox  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  1  ora  happy  to  see  him  in  tliat  fold  ;  k  would  be  illiberal  to 
remember  the  aberrations  of  hb  youth,  and  not  to  allow  him  the  praise 
of  having  for  several  years  employed  his  talents  well  and  usefully.— • 
His,  is  evidently,  an  amiable  and  elevated,  as  well  as  a  highly  culti¬ 
vated  mind;  but  his  views  are  yet  too  dim,  and  his  theological  attain¬ 
ments  far  too  scanty,  to  give  him  a  right  to  all  that  authority  which 
he  claims  on  many  of  those  vital  aiul  solonin  sulijccU  which  he  decides 
with  so  censurable  a  confidence.* 

Tlierc  are  few  readers  of  the  laft'  of  Wesley,  we  believe,  who 
will  not  at  times  have  felt  disposed  to  put  the  question,  *  Is  Mr. 
‘  Southey  a  believer  in  Christianity  ?  * 

•  If  so,*  says  Mr.  Watson,  *  waiving  for  the  present  a  niinuttr  con^ 
sideration  of  the  following  points,  he  must  believe  in  the  provklentiM 
designation  of  dbtingtibhed  characters  to  produce  great  and  benefi* 
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cial  ett'ccti  upon  ttociety  ; — I'c  must  believe  in  tlie  inHucnce  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit  upon  llic  niiiuls  ol  int*n,  exciting  tiicni  li»  their  iluly,  and 
a^.'tUting  lliein  in  it ;  lie  iiui"!  believe  chat  the  work  of  renewing  a  cor¬ 
rupt  heart,  and  giving  real  t  tl’ect  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  is  the  w’ork 
of  God,  though  carried  on  by  human  agents — he  is  not  a  Christian  if 
lie  admits  not  these  doeirines,  he  is  not  a  Churchman  ;  his  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  name,  a  pretence  ;  and  it,  in  reality  he  admits  them,  they 
were,  unhappily,  too  ofieii  ahsent  from  his  mind,  and  too  otien  con¬ 
fused  hv  the  lingering  traces  ot*  f<»rnier  erring  sentiments,  when  he 
applied  liimscif  to  determine  the  questions  w  hich  presented  themselves 
in  the  course  of  his  late  rescurches  into  Methodism.’ 

Uefening  to  \Vesle\'s  uceuunt  of  bis  own  religious  feelings, 
IVIr.  Watson  remarks  : 

•  Fven  in  Mr.  Southey’s  c.'?ricatured  representation,  and  in  despite 
of  the  freunent  recurrence  of  tlip[Kmt  and  fatuous  observations,  it  has 
an  nwe  which  frowns  dow  n  ridicule,  or  kindles  indignation  at  its  intru¬ 
sion  on  scenes  so  haiiowed,  I  he  heart  is  not  to  he  envied,  even  if  it 
be  that  of  an  airectcd  philosophist,  which  can  sudor  itself  to  be  so  far 
niislcii  by  those  minor  circumstances  of  the  case,  which,  by  forgetting 
times  and  circumstances,  may  appear  somewhat  singular  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  as  to  overlook  those  gredt  considerations  wliicli  force  tliemselves 
U|>ou  all  but  tlie  ligiitoi  minds,  when  the  history  of  a  heart  so  im¬ 
pressed  and  influenced,  is  candidly  and  lionestly  laid  open.  These 
arc  inward  conflicts  w  liicb  many  besides  have  felt,  but  which  are  sel¬ 
dom  brought  fortli  from  the  recesses  of  the  bosoms  they  have  so  vari¬ 
ously  agitated.  Yet  they  are  not  cases  of  merely  individual  concern. 
W’e  all  have  errors  to  he  dissipated,  a  natural  corruption  to  be  over¬ 
come,  a  peace  to  make  with  God,  a  relation  to  an  eternal  world  to 
render  sure  or  hopeful.  The  careless  may  smile  at  tbe  accounts  of 
Conversion:  hut  the  serious  mind  which,  in  the  wilderness  of  its 
thoughts,  eagerly  looks  out  for  a  guiding  hand  and  u  directive  star, 
cannot  he  uninterested  in  them.*  Others  are  seen,  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  religious  experience,  in  the  same  bewildered  paths  as  ourselves, 
and  the  process  of  their  deliverance  points  out  tliat  desired  track 
w  hich  may  lead  us  also  into  the  light  and  peace  for  which  we  seek. 
To  the  dictates  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  ail  such  accounts  are  to  he, 
carefully  subordinated,  hut  they  arc  often  instructive  and  invaluable 
comments  upon  them.’ 

Mr.  Wesley’  s  personal  experience  connects  itself  with  several 
puiiils  of  theological  doctrine. 

*  Hut  Mr.  Southey  has  never  enquired  whether  they  are  true  or 
false.  If  he  thinks  them  only  substantially  true,  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  Mr.  Wesley’s  early  history  is  unworthy  a  serious  and 
religious  man :  if  he  think  tliem  false,  then  the  colouring  which  ha 
has  thrown  over  this  part  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  life  is  in  character.  It  has 
in  it  all  the  guile,  though  not  the  usual  grossness  of  infldelity.  The 
truth  appears  to  he,  that  Mr.  Southey  gave  himself  not  the  least  con¬ 
cern  to  ascertain  whether  tliese  principles  were  true  or  false.  For 
Christianity  he  is  now  an  advucaU',  and  for  the  Church  of  England 
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t<H);  but  uuJer  cither  character  lie  ought  to  have  kno^n  that  the 
cioctrines  which  Mr.  \Vci»lcy’i»  conversion  iiuplicii,  arc  the  doctrinea 
of  each.* 

*  I  should  call  several  piissages,  insidiotis  attacks  upon  religion* 
did  I  noU  conceive  them  to  be  the  reoult  of*  tuuue  bliiuling  system 
of  at  least  partial  unbelief^  which  he  iius  hastily  taken  up,  and  |a*r- 
revered  in,  because  he  has  never  seriously  investigated  its  evi¬ 
dences.  A  solemn  examination  of  his  religious  opinions,  is  an  ex¬ 
orcise  for  w’hich  I  heartily  w  ish  him  leisure,  or  a  determination  to. 
make  it.  This  necessary,  and  all-important  act  to  himself,  may  lx* 
the  more  confidently  urged  upon  him,  because  his  views  on  many 
religious  subjects  are  not  opposed  merely  to  w  hat  is  |K'Culiar  in  Me¬ 
thodism,  but  to  opinions  wc  hold  in  common  with  every  orthodox 
Church  in  Christendom.' 

The  following  observations  are  forcible  and  perfectly  just:  they 
arc  applicable  to  a  very  large  porlitm  of  the  Life  of  Wt^sley,  or, 
rather,  to  the  spirit  of  fhe  whole  work. 

•  In  the  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Southey  indulges  a  sneer  at  all 
religious  sects,  for  supposing  their  leaders  raised  up  by  a  special  fVo- 
vidcnce.  This  might  have  escaped  notice,  from  the  gentle  manner  in 
which  it  is  expre?scd,  were  not  his  incredulity  on  this  subject  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book,  in  which  there  is  u  total 
absence  of  any  admission  of  the  agency  of  IVovidence  in  the  appear¬ 
ance,  labours,  and  the  clFects  produced  in  the  world  by  eminent  men, 
though,  when  soberly  applied,  tli'at  doctrine  affords  a  key  to  many 
particulars  in  their  lives,  not  otherwise  easily  explained.  In  many  of 
Its  passages  also,  other  causes  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  account  for 
sueli  effects,  ns  though  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  Governor  of  the  World.  The  doctrine  of  Providence 
may  be  ill  applied;  its  special  favours  and  designation  may  be  claimed 
for  men  very  ill  entitled  to  it.  One  may  be  a  powerful  agent  of  evil, 
permiltrd  in  the  course  of  Judicial  visitation;  another  may  be  raised 
up^  to  enlighten  and  benefit  mankind.  'I'be  result  settles  this  point, 
without  weakening  the  general  principle  of  providential  government 
on  which  even  a  false  application  rests.  It  can  sciucely  be  now  a 
mailer  of  doubt  whetlier  Loyola  or  Luther  w  as  the  agent  desig  laled 
by  Providence  for  good.  I'rovidence  must  be  albm-ed  in  both  cases  ; 
but  in  one  there  was  permission  of  evil,  in  the  other  the  application 
of  means  to  benefit  and  bless  mankind.  There  is  a  philosophy  which, 
though  not  professedly  infidel,  excludes  Almighty  God  as  much  as 
po.^sible,  without  betraying  itself,  from  the  material  universe,  and  sub.- 
stitutes  in  bis  place,  some  sounding,  but  unmeaniBg  phrase,  as  **  na- 

lure,**  and  “  the  laws  of  nature.**  It  is,  however,  a  worse  crrt>r 
when  the  same  habit  of  thinking  is  applied  to  coses  which  fall  under 
the  moral  government  of  God.  'I'hc  design  of  the  iledy  Scriptures 
is  to  bring  the  Almighty  near  to  us;  the  object  of  this  wretched  phi- 
]os4)phv  is  to  hide  him  from  our  sight,  by  surrounding  us  with  inou- 
mcrabfc  second  causes,  and  ascribing  to  them  an  efficiency,  which 
H.-suredly  of  themselves  they  do  not  possess.  These  Scriptures,  and 
lliib  philosophy,  cannot  both  be  true  ;  and  he  who  refers  to  providen- 
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tiol  (twigp  and  interposition  in  almost  every  thing,  nnd  carries  truth 
into  error  by  exci'ss,  proviticil  there  be  nothing  ^eHi^h  and  egotistic 
in  the  practice,  lliinks  more  nobly,  and  mucit  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  revelations,  than  he  who  regards  nature  and  the  moral  system 
as  vast  machines  possessed  of  self  moving  powers,  and  places  the  Au* 
thor  of  All  at  the  head,  as  an  idle  spectator,  never  to  interpose  but 
when  some  great  disorder  is  likely  to  happen,  or  when,  having  occur¬ 
red,  it  is  to  be  so  rectified  tiuit  all  may  again  go  on  self-animated,  and 
self-impelled.* 

•  He  who  acknowledges  a  providential  agency  in  the  overthrow 
and  elevation  of  human  thrones;  in  wars  which  abstract  a  few  leagues 
of  land  from  one  power  to  add  to  the  territories  of  nnotticr ;  in  the 
invention  of  arts,  which  advance  civilized  life;  and  the  ditlbsion  of 
commerce,  which  gives  the  strength  and  power  of  matured  nations  to 
tliose  which  are  hut  in  the  infancy  of  the  social  state ;  and  yet  denies 
it  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  men  to  w  hom  the  reformation  of  corrup¬ 
tions  in  religion,  and  the  revival  of  its  true  spirit  are,  us  instruments, 
owing;  in  the  case  of  thoiie  who  have  established  and  conducted  the 
Bible  Societies,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  day;  and  of  many 
modern  Missionaries  who  are  planting  the  imperishable  principles  of 
truth  and  godliness  in  Pagan  countries,  and  laying  there  the  wide 
and  deep  foundations  of  their  future  order,  happiness,  and  salvation, 
suffers  his  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  very  false  measures  of  w’hat 
is  grea/,  and  what  is  little.  He  is  like  the  peasant,  whose  dull  atten¬ 
tion  is  raised  to  God  when  the  storm  of  winter  howls  round  his  hut, 
and  tlie  thunder*cIoud  darts  its  bolt  upon  the  neighbouring  tree,  but 
sees  him  not  in  the  soft  showers  of  spring,  and  in  that  diflasive  vege^ 
tative  life  w  hich  is  taken  up  by  every  root,  ascends  every  fibre,  and  on 
every  stem  forms,  by  a  process  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derful  in  nature,  the  fruit  upon  which  millions  are  to  subsist.  Sepa¬ 
rate  from  their  connection  with  the  grand  scheme  of  human  recovery, 
a  point  of  view’  in  which  such  reasoners  do  not  consider  them,  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  slates  and  kingd(>ms,  do  not  present  those  great  occasions 
for  Divine  interposition  which  arc  pretended  ;  and  in  comparison  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Wesleys,  the  Whitcficlds,  tlic  Kliots,  and 
Brainerds;  the  Cokes  and  the  Careys;  the  -  Buchanans  and  the  Mar¬ 
ty  ns;  they  are  as  the  idle  play,  and  the  mischievous  pastime  of  children. 
By  these  men,  wliose  names  the  world  will  not  deign  to  register  in  its 
kalendar,  and  to  whom  its  historians  will  not  devote  one  of  their 
pages,  have  those  great  and  peaceful  revolutions  been  commenced, 
w  liich  will  not  end  till  “  the  earth  shall  be  filled  tvith  the  knoxeledge 

I  he  glory  of  the  Lord*  It  then  we  are  to  acknowledge  the  inter¬ 
position  of  Providence  in  great  afhiirs  only,  it  Is  Impossible  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  w  hen  such  men  come  forth  to  purify  and  bless  our  world.* 

Mr.  Southey's  eagerness  to  CHtcli  at  incidental  (*auses  where¬ 
by  to  nceonnl  lor  the  effects  produced  by  (he  preaching  of  Wes¬ 
ley  and  \\  hitefield,  leads  him  not  seldom  into  puerilities  very 
derogatory  to  his  sound  judgement.  After  remai  king  pcrlineiilly 
upon  some  instances  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Watson  says  ; 
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•  I  do  not  «sk  wliethcr  ihU  nnisonlnj*  \\\yon  the  c«1ti»e6  of  the  Im¬ 
pression  made  hv  the  preacliing  of  lhc  Founder  of  Methoiliim  accords 
with  the  principles  of  rercaled  religion,  but  is  it  philosophy  ?  If  one 
of  the  main  branches  of  that  science  is  to  assign  the  true  reason  of 
things,  and  to  tracj  out  the  causes  of  eflects ;  and  if  that  be  a  false 
or  a  superficial  philosophy  which  assigns  to  any  effect  a  cause  abso¬ 
lutely  inadenuate,  or  which  will  but  very  partially  explain  it,  then 
has  Mr.  Soutlicy*s  philosophy  failed  him,  anil  he  has  afforded  another 
proof  that  as,  on  many  subjects,  religion  is  ‘  indeed  the  only  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  who  refuses  to  take  its  principles  into  his  estimate  of 
things,  becomes  not  the  wiser  but  the  more  mistaken  man.* 

Tin;  cpieslioti  is,  whether  the  moral  effects  substantially 
admitted  by  Mr,  Soutliey  to  have  been  wrought  under  tho 
]M*cuchiug  of  the  Methodists,  are  to  be  attributed  to  liuiuan  or  to 
i)i%ine  agency. 

*  The  Scriptures  ascribe  the  change  to  the  Holy  Spirit — “  born  of 
the  Spirit,”  the  “  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Agreeably  to 
this  we  pray  in  the  Liturgy  that  “  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  may  be 
cleansed  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit;”  and  acknowledge 
that  **  Almighty  (tod  alone  can  order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections 
of  men.”  Mr.  Southey,  however,  gives  a  very  dinerent  suffrage.  The 
unruly  wills  and  affections  of  men  in  the  cases  in  question  were 
ordered,  not  by  Almighty  Ciod,  but  by  Whitefield’s  tuneful  voice, 
and  energetic  manner;  by  Wesley’s  insinuating  address,  and  pulpit 
art,  and  landscape  preaching.  By  such  agencies  alone  vice  was  con¬ 
trolled  ;  men  were  made  new  creatures ;  the  stin^  of  death  was  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  the  poor  were  made  content ;  the  sufferer  in  long  and  painfbl 
sickness  was  calmed,  and  soothed,  and  gladdened ;  and  heaven  clawned 
upon  eyes  darkened  in  death,  and  closing  without  remt  upon  the 
scenes  of  earthly  hope  and  felicity.  O  poor  and  pitiful  philosophy  I 
If  this  w'ere  the  work  of  any  mmtf  then  ought  he,  in  all  reason,  to 
become  a  (iod  to  the  rest  of  his  species.  If  these  effects  arc  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  Wesley  and  Whitcficld, 
without  that  “  Divine  presence”  under  which  they  “believed”  them¬ 
selves  to  preach  and  act,  then  is  Mr.  Southey’s  ridicule  of  the  supen*- 
stitious  veneration  felt  for  them  by  their  followers  very  ill  placed  and 
inconsistent.  Instead  of  being  reverenced  as  instruments,  they  ought 
to  have  been  adored  as  Divinities.  If  Mr.  Southey  be  right,  there 
are  saints  in  the  kaleiidur  of  the  Koniisli  Church,  to  whom  that 
Church  is  highly  culpable  in  offering  its  adoration,  not  because  it  pays 
them  too  much  honour,  but  too  little  ;  it  ought  to  exchange  its  inferior 
adoration  of  apostles  and  confessors  and  early  missionaries,  into  tliat 
which  is  ultimate  and  absolute.’ 

Mr.  Watson  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon  Mr.  Southey’s 
use  of  the  word  enthuHiasm, 

‘  When  Mr.  I’awson  declined  going  to  America,  the  reason  Mr. 
Southey  assigns  i.s,  that  the  “  fire  of  Ins  enthusiasm  was  spent,”  os 
though  to  impress  it  upon  his  readers,  that  none  but  enthusiastic  men 
can  be  expected  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  foreign  couDtri<%  and 
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to  insinuate  by  this  inuendo  that  the  noble  army  of  modem  Mission* 
aries  are  no  better  than  visionaries  and  fanatics.  If  all  this  self* 
denial;  these  unwearied  and  disinterested  laliours  ;  this  readiness  to 
Butfer :  this  lofty  daring  of  the  reproach  of  worldly  men ;  and  the 
principles  U()on  which  the  whole  wus  founded,  lively  and  solemn  views 
of  eternal  tilings,  and  of  the  perishing  state  of  sinful  men  ;  a  weep¬ 
ing  sympathy  for  all  distress ;  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  Christ ; 
and  a  conscientious  carefulness  to  till  up  Hie  usefully,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  improve  the  talents  committed  to  them  ns  those  who  roust 
give  account,  be  enthusiasm,  1  ask  win  re,  and  w  hat  is  religion  ?  Let 
Mr.  Southey  give  us  his  description  of  it,  and  enable  us  to  detect 
the  counterfeit.  This  1  suspect  would  bring  out  a  singular  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  views.  The  penitence  of  his  system,  must  never  weep; 
nor  its  joys  ever  illuminute  the  countenance,  or  fill  the  tongue  with 
praise  ;  its  zeal  must  never  produce  more  than  a  very  measured 
activity,  for  a  more  than  common  energy  would  be  the  certain 
indication  of  the  enthusiastic  principle.  His  religious  man  must 
carefully  observe  established  maxims,  for  to  disregard  them  would 
be  spiritual  pride ;  he  must  nut  make  himself  conspicuous,  for 
that  would  be  ostentation ;  he  must  be  careful  not  to  go  about  in 
i|ue8t  of  doing  good,  for  that  would  be  religious  knight  errantry ;  he 
roust  abstain  from  the  indulgence  of  all  great  purposes  of  usefulness, 
for  that  %vould  be  ambition ;  he  must  be  specially  careful  nut  to  put 
himself  to  hazard,  for  that  would  be  an  indecent  longing  for  per- 
Bccution.”  He  must  l>e  careful  of  his  words  also,  as  of  his  conduct. 
He  must  never  pointedly  speak  of  eternal  punishment,  though  a 
preacher,  for  he  might  possibly  alarm  the  ignorant,  and  throw  them 
»into  “convulsions;’*  nor  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
only,  though  “  wholesome  and  very  full  of  comfort,*'  for  that  would 
indicate  an  approach  to  “  the  delirious  stage  of  fanaticism  ;**  nor 
must  he  enjoin  u  frequent  attendance  on  religious  ordinances,  for  that 
would  be  CO  apply  stimulants  to  the  fever  of  religious  excitement.** 
For  such  a  religionist  the  world  is  not  likely  to  be  much  the  wiser  or 
better  on  account  of  his  having  lived  in  it;  and  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  run  no  liaznrd  of  being  taken  for  an  “  enthusiast,**  though  lie 
should  not,  like  Mr.  Southey,  step  forth  from  his  seclusion,  contemp¬ 
tuously  to  write  that  epithet  upon  the  lonib.s  of  men  who  having 
**  served  their  generation,  according  to  the  will  of  (iod,  have  fallen 
on  sleep.**  * 

The  following  passage  presents  the  esse  nce  of  the  question  at 
Issue. 

•  All  philosophy  which  opposes  itself  to  the  truth,  is,  sooner  or 
later,  found  to  be  spurious;  and  Mr.  Southey’s  will  not  long  bear 
that  test  to  which  it  must  be  subjected,  it  is  at  least  not  Christian 
philo^oJ>hy,  and  concludes  as  forcibly  agninst  Christianity  us  against 
Methiuii^m.  'fhe  facts  before  him  were,  that  not  a  few  persons,  but 
many  thousands  in  ditforent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were,  by  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  others,  sudderth^  brought  under  a 
teligious  coticcrn  :  that  they  were  aflected  with  sorrow  for  their  sinful 
Jives ;  that  on  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  Al« 
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mighty  God  pardoneth  and  abtolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent, 
and  unfeignedly  believe  hU  holy  Gosnei,**  they  were  brought,  of^eo 
suddenly,  into  a  state  of  comfort  and  joy ;  that  the  course  of  their 
tempers  and  lives  became  changed  ;  that  they  lived  and  died  in 
perfect  contrast  with  tlicir  former  habits  and  character,  **  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things,*’  These  were  the 
allcdged  facts  which  Mr.  Southey  had  to  account  for;  and  had  he 
conducted  his  enquiry  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher,  he  would 
first  have  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  facts  tliemselves.  He  would 
have  enquired,  whether,  though  in  some  instances  the  impression!  ' 
might  be  evanescent,  the  great  majority  of  persons  so  influenced 
underwent  a  permanent  moral  change  of  spirit  and  conduct.  To 
such  an  enquiry  he  might  have  received  a  satisfactory  answer ;  as 
satisfactory  as  the  good  report  of  the  nearest  observers  of  the  lives  of 
the  persons  in  question,  in  every  place  of  their  residence ;  evidence 
as  strong  as  can  be  obtained  when  the  characters  of  menare  in  queetion, 
and  which,  if  resisted  in  this  case,  may  be  resisted  in  that  of  every 
man,  of  every  profession  of  religion,  whose  reformation,  and  subse¬ 
quent  good  conduct  and  Christian  demeanor,  are  nUo  mutters  of 
observation  and  testimony.  In  the  instances  under  consideration, 
those  eticcts  were  produced  for  which  religion  was  given  to  man,  and 
Christianity  itself  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  commission  of  8t. 
Paul  was  thus  to  reform  and  to  convert  men,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  when  the  same  effects  followed  the  preaching  of  the 
SBine  doctrines,  by  men,  endowed,  ns  even  Mr.  Southey  will  some¬ 
times  allow*,  with  much  of  the  Apostle’s  spirit,  what  principle  does  he 
assume  when  he  refuses  to  attribute  them  to- the  same  causes,— the 
force  of  Divine  truth,  and  God’s  blessing  upon  it  ?  When  the  effects 
are  the  same,  as  far  as  human  eye  can  discern,  as  complete,  as  per¬ 
manent;  when  the  process  through  which  they  hove  been  evolved 
lins  no  essential  difference,  what  is  the  phiLosophy  which  assigns  a 
different  cause,  but  u  wretcheil  and  pitiful  prejudice  which  vanity  and 
affectation  have  attempted  to  dignify  with  that  appellation  ?  If  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm  could  produce  such  results,  then  is  there  as  much 
reason  to  assign  this  as  the  esuse  of  conversion,  not  only  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  but  in  all  ch'irches  which  liave  possessed  a  faithful, 
warning,  and  earnest  ministry ;  for  wherever  such  a  ministry  1ms 
existed,  it  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  con¬ 
versions,  and,  under  Divine  influence,  it  has  always  been  more  or 
less  successful.  If*  on  the  other  hand,  we  arc  warranted  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  expect  the  conversion  of  careless,  worldly,  and  immoral  men 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  by  the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  inviting  truths  of  the  gospel  in  the  ministry  of  holy  men,  then 
the  succi»sscs  of  Mr.  Wesley  accord  with  the  principles,  the  spirit, 
and  intentions  of  Cliristiunity,  and  by  every  Christian  philosopher 
must  be  resolved  into  its  influence.  If  hi.H  successes  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  ordinary  ministers,  he  was  **  in  labours  more 
abundant;”  if  they  were  more  extensive,  it  was  because  he  filled  e 
wider  range  of  action;  if  they  were  produced  among  a  class  of 
reuple  usually  most  distinguisiied  for  irregularity  of  conduct,  and 
Larbui  i&m  of  manners,  it  was  because  he  souglit  them  out,  and  carried 
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into  their  streets,  ntul  places  of  resort,  an  instruction  which  tlicy  had 
never  been  disposed  to  seek  for  themselves.* 

Wc  could  wish  that  the  random  declniaiers  against  Enthusiasin 
were  pressed  to  shew,  not  by  volleys  of  epithets,  hut  by  i^md 
and  close  reasoning,  precisely  why  senliments  like  the  following 
arc  to  be  termed  *  absurd  and  fanatical.* 

•  1  will  inform  Mr.  Southey,  that  we  believe,  as  truly  as  he  himself, 
that  there  is  a  real  enthusiasm  in  religion,  though  we  may  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  application  of  thv.  term.  We  do  not  think  so  well  of 
enthusiasm  as  to  believe,  with  him,  that  it  can  originate  a  moral  good 
to  individuals,  and  much  less  change  the  moral  aspect  of  a  neighbour¬ 
hood.  W'e  do  not  think  the  “  sighiti^s  of  a  contrite  heart*'  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  enthusiasm,  nor  yet  the  conhdence,  and  joy,  and  hope  of  a 
believer.  We  do  not  think  him  an  enthusiast,  who  is  ardent  in  his 
devotions ;  exact,  or  even  scrupulous  in  his  conduct ;  and  tenderly 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  his  neighbour.  But  we  should  think 
him  an  enthusiast,  who  professed  any  other  rule  of  action  than  the 
word  of  God,  soberly  interpreted ;  and  such  a  person  would  find  no 
countenance  among  us.  \Ve  should  think  him  an  enthusiast  who, 
under  notions  of  self-sufficiency  and  high  spirituality,  should  think 
himself  independent  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  instructions 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  public  and  private  means  of  grace,  for 
support  and  counsel ;  and  such  a  person  could  not  obtain  admission 
into  our  Societies,  the  rules  of  which  would  in  limine  opiiose  his 
introduction.  W'e  should  think  him  an  enthusiast  who,  under  an 
impression  of  his  own  high  religious  attainments,  should  think  himself 
authorized  to  censure  and  speak  evil  of  others,  for  we  judge  that  true 
**  charity  is  not  puffed  up,**  and  **  vaunteth  nut  itself,**  and  that 
where  humility  and  meekness  are  not,  there  are  no  evidences  of  real 
piety.  We  should  think  him  an  enthusiast,  most  dangerous  and  unfit 
fur  a  religious  society,  who,  under  pretence  of  religious  impressions 
on  his  own  mind,  should  neglect  or  violate  any  of  the  social  or 
domestic  duties;  because  we  regard  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
at  of  equal  authority  w  ith  its  promises,  and  teach  that  taith  without 
works  is  dead,”  and  unsaving.  Lastly,  we  should  think  that  man  an 
enthusiast,  w  ho  attached  greater  importance  to  uny  religious  feeling, 
or  any  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his  conversion,  us  indications 
of  his  spiritual  state,  than  to  the  unequivocal  rule  of  conformity  in 
spirit,  temper,  and  conduct  to  the  Gospel.  W’hen  instances  of  this 
kind  have  occurred,  and  occur  they  will  in  all  religious  societies, 
among  the  uninstructeil,  and  the  ardent,  they  have  uniformly  been 
taught  very  different  doctrines  ;  and  finding  nothing  valued  among 
us  but  what  is  tangible  and  practical, — that  no  inward  feeling  is 
allowed  to  be  genuine,  but  that  which  arises  out  of,  and  expresses 
iuelf  by,  **  genUcncss,  goodness,  meekness,  faith,  temperance  ;**  they 
have  either  been  cured  of  tlieir  follies,  if  truly  sincere,  though  mis¬ 
taken,  or  have  at  length  grown  weary  of  the  discipline  of  opinions 
op|>osite  to  their  own,  and  so  have  left  us.* 

Will  uoi  Mr.  Southey  feel  that  liis  vague  and  ilitusy  phi- 
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lo90))hy,  AH  well  as  his  unadvised  superciliousness,  are  shamed 
by  this  plain  good  sense  ?  We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
studied  levity  ot*  Mr.  Southey's  manner  when  he  has  to  narrate 
the  sutTerings  of  the  Methodists.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  remarks : 

*  Before  a  criticism  so  flippant  and  callous,  no  character,  how¬ 
ever  sacred  and  re^vered,  could  stand.  Mr.  Southey  might  apply  It 
with  equal  success  to  the  persecutions  of  the  apostles,  and  the  nrtt 
Christians  themselves ;  to  the  confessors  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and 
the  whole  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

*  The  real  danger  to  which  these  excellent  men  were  exposed,- it, 
however,  carefully  concealed.  Whitefield's  fcars«  or  rather  nopet,  of 
persecution,  he  informs  us,  were  suited  to  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Bonner ;  they  were  ridiculous 
or  disgusting  in  the  time  of  George  the  Second,  Archbishop  Potter, 
and  Bishop  Gibson.**  This  is  said  because  Mr.  Wbitefield  thought 
that  he  might  probably  be  called  to  '^resist  unto  blood,’*  and  our 
author  would  have  it  supposed,  that  all  this  was  **  safe  boasti^,**  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second ;  and  whilst  the  English  CHiurch 
had  its  Archbishop  Potter,  and  Bishop  Gibson.  No,  nor  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Inird,  and  with  other  bishops 
in  the  church  as  excellent  as  Potter  and  Gibson,  was  the  anticipation 
groundless.  The  real  donger  was  in  fact  so  great  from  the  brutality 
of  the  populace,  the  ignorance  and  supineneat  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  mob-exciting  activity  of  the  cUr^f  one  of  whom  was  usually 
the  instigator  of  every  tumult,  that  avery  man  who  went  forth  on  the 
errand  of  mercy  in  that  day,  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  needed  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  though  not  in  danger  of  suffering  a  martyr's  death 
by  regular  civil  or  ecclesiastical  process.* 

We  have  quoted  a  few  of  Mr.  Watson’s  more  general  remarks, 
hut,  for  the  substance  of  his  argument,  as  well  ua  for  his  i*efuta- 
tioii  (»f  particular  misrepreseiitations,  we  refer  our  renders  lo 
the  Painphlv^  itself.  Tlif*y  will,  no  doubt,  do  ilieiiiselves  the 
justice  (sup|K)siiig  them  to  have  read  the  Ijife  of  WesUy)  lo 
peruse  also  these  Ohscrvntioiis.  A  single  remark  we  may 
submit  to  Mr.  Watson's  caiiilour.  lie  must  |>erceive  that  the 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Wesley,  though,  Idinded  as  he  is  hy  n 
system  of  meagre  scepticism,  he  utterly  fails  to  coinprelieud  the 
true  inolivi^s  of  the  worthies  of  early  Metbmlisin,  yet  discovers 
towards  those  of  them  who  udopletl  the  Arminiaii  system,  a 
comparatively  favourahle  and  benignant  seuliment.  Even  the 
Arminian  Metho^lists,  however,  as  Mr.  Watson  proves,  have 
received  from  this  Wh  iter,  in  many  itn)M>rtaot  instances,  less  than 
justice,  much  less  than  candour.  But  whenever  eitlier  the  Dis¬ 
senters  or  the  Calvinistic  Metiwdists  are  \m  question,  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they’s  calmness  and  mmleration  at  once  disap))ear,  and,  us  Mr. 
Watson  must  well  kaow,  Ur.  Southey’s  sialements  are  liable  to 
heavy  charges  of  mis  rep  resent  at  ioit.  Wc  allow  him  to  say,  tbit 
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hill  business  wts  to  defend  his  own  friends  ;  but  we  must  add, 
Ihmt  he  would  have  done  himself  honour  by  making  at  least  some 
general  reference  to  the  Author’s  virulent  prejudice  and  conse* 
quent  unfairness  towards  the  Dissenters  and  Calvinists.  We 
have  oursidves  abstained  from  reiiiarkintr  upon  Mr.  Southey’s 
delinquencies  in  this  respect,  not  mertdy  because  the  occasion 
has  seemed  little  deserving  of  the  labour  of  a  detailed  refutation  ; 
nor  because  an  efficient  refutation  would  have  required  the  ad¬ 
duction  of  facts  and  documents  which  must  have  exceeded  ten 
times  our  limits ;  hut  chiefly  because  we  would  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  feeling,  and  the  discussion  of  any  topic,  not  of 
common  interest  to  all  those  who  stand  together  in  the  defence 
and  profession  of  the  Christian  faitii. 

Mr.  Watson,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  bestows  a  long  note 
upon  the  Editor  of  a  large  Volume  now  before  us ;  the  title  of 
which  we  would  not  place  at  the  head  of  this  article,  both 
because  we  would  fain  not  associate  Mr.  Southey  with  the  Vicar 
of  Manaccan  and  St.  Anthony,  hiuI  because  no  good  could 
possibly  result  from  the  attempt  to  reason  or  expostulate  \vitli  a 
man,  the  malignity  of  whose  temper  has  long  since  broken 
through  all  restraints,  and  trampled  down  all  decencies.  Wc 
might  hope  that  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Folwliele's  Notes,  Introduc¬ 
tion,  and  Appendix,  would  inspire  Mr.  Southey  with  a  salutary 
shame  in  the  recollection  of  some  parts  of  the  Life  of  Wesley. 
It  is  true  that  his  stronger  sense,  his  better  taste,  and  his  milder 
nature,  aiford  ground  of  distinction  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Polwhele;  but  surely  a  wise  and  pious  man  would  be  anxious  to 
stand  at  a  further  remove  than  is  at  present  apparent,  from  so 
shamt  less  a  calumniator.  Men  of  this  class,  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  have  presumed  very  far  upon  the  impunity  with  which 
they  have  toiind  they  might  malign  those  who  have  hern  obviously 
more  righteous  than  themselves.  They  have  never  perceived 
that  this  impunity  n^sults,  not  only  from  the  support  and  suflruge 
of  that  great  majority  of  mankind  who  have  always  hated  truth 
and  goodness ;  nor  only  from  the  spirit  of  the  ortendi‘d  party, 
which,  indisposes  and  unfits  them  for  retaliation ;  but  chiefly, 
from  the  silent  intervention  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  uUimate  designs,  most  often  bars  the  natural  course  of 
present  retribution  ;  reserving  the  full  vindication  of  the  just 
to  the  feartnl  arrangements  of  the  future  world. 

We  should  have  deemed  it  a  great  inqiertinence  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  charge  ourselves  with  the  task  of  vindicating  the 
characters  of  the  venerable  Founders  of  Methoilism.  That 
fame  which  these  men  sought,  is  safe.  Nor  could  any  a|>ology 
render  their  true  praise,  or  the  real  principle  of  their  excellence, 
intelligible  to  those  who  must  be  left  still  to  perjdex  themselves 
in  attempting  to  explain  a  course  of  action,  the  motives  of  whidi 
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«re  heyond  their  sphere.  Not  less  inappropriate  or  i^tiiitout 
^'oul<t  it  have  been,  to  obtrude  coiniiients  u|>on  the  present  state, 
the  prospects,  or  the  merits  ol*  the  Wesleyan  boily.  It  is  true, 
\^e  have  setMi  somethins'  both  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  interior 
of  Methodism  ;  ami  that  too  in  those  parts  of  the  country  urhere 
it  has  most  fully  developed  its  peculiarities.  And  it  would  not 
have  been  dithcult  to  till  our  pai^es  with  an  array  of  choice  in¬ 
stances  and  sit^nihcaiit  anecdotes,  so  coloured  and  arran&^ed 
as  to  ^ive  plausible  support  to  any  one  out  of  live  or  six  theories, 
which  we  mi^ht  have  chosen  to  propound  and  defend.  It  would 
have  been  easy,  for  example,  to  prove,  by  *  incontestable  facts,* 
tbatliletbodism  is  doint;^  miicli  less  substantial  gootl  than  its  enjt^er 
friends  pretend  ;  and  equally  so,  to  prone,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Blethodism  is  etf'ectin^  intinilely  t^reater  ^od  than  its  adversaries 
imutriiie,  than  they  are  even  able  to  understand,  or  have  the 
^race  to  acknowledge  when  it  cannot  be  denied.  It  ini^lit  have 
been  proved,  that  Methodism  is  threatening  to  become  an  un¬ 
manageable  empire  within  the  Empire ;  or,  proved,  that  Me- 
tliodisni,  during  seasons  of  imminent  political  peril,  has  held 
otherwise  lorinidable  masses  of  the  people  in  quiet  submission 
to  the  powers  that  be,*'  and  that  it  is  still  a  trusty  anchor  of  the 
8tate.  Again,  it  might  have  been  proved,  that  the  Wesleyan 
Clergy  are  acquiring  and  exercising  over  their  people  a  spiritual 
tyranny,  which  threatens  to  produce  the  extravagances  of  ghostly 
pretension  on  the  one  side,  and  a  fatal  surrender  of  conscience,  of 
faith,  ami  of  personal  religion  on  the  other ;  and  it  might  have 
been  proved,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  exists 
in  this  country,  together  with  the  collision  with  surrounding 
evangelical  coiiimunities,  would  render  the  attempt  to  realize 
such  a  dominion  ns  nugatory  as  the  supposition  of  it  is  absurd. 
It  might,  again,  have  been  proved,  that  the  ecclesiastical  form 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  is  unfavourable  to  that  reflected  and  cor¬ 
relative  influence  of  the  laity  upon  (heir  teachers,  which  affords 
the  only  real,  though  it  be  an  uutangihle  security  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  or  restoration  of  purity  of  doctrine ;  or  it  might  have 
been  proved  rather,  that  the  collateral  existence  of  pure  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  a  diversity  of  modes,  almost  wholly  neutralizes 
the  private  and  peculiar  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  sect,  surrounded  by  other  sects,  and  secures  sound 
doctrine  to  the  people^  whatever  perils  the  faith  may  be  thought 
to  incur  *  inter  reverendiBBimoB,* 

W'e  remit,  however,  the  discussion  of  all  such  topics  to  the 
oocasiuns  when  they  may  be  called  for.  Headers  to  whom  the 
facte  of  the  work  before  us  have  long  been  familiar,  will,  of 
course,  feel  less  concerned  with  its  subject  and  matter,  than 
with  its  spirit  and  tendency.  They  may  give  the  Author 
credit  (generally)  for  his  go^  intentions,  admire  bb  technical 
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ftbility  ft«  a  writer,  and  rejoice  in  that  extent  of  candour  to 
which  hia  moral  perceptions  have  conducted  him.  They  will 
wlali  bun  courage  to  pursue  his  own  concessions.  But  tliey  will 
think  it  a  debt  to  trutli,  to  reprehend  tliat  undetermined  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  Life  of  Wealey,  which  too  forcibly  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  |ierpkxity  in  the  Author's  mind,  less  creditable  to  a  man 
than  mere  infirmity  of  judgement.  The  Pharisees  were  once 
requireil  to  declare  their  opinion  of  the  ministry  of  John;  but, 
stifling  present  convictions,  and  looking  further  than  honest  men 
iiri!  wo  tit  to  look,  to  tho  consequences  of  a  concession  on  either 
side,  tlie  Pharisees  professed  that  they  knew  not  what  to  think 
on  tile  subject  Thus  too,  when  this  plain  question  is  put  to 
Mr.  Southey,  Tho  |)reaching  of  the  Methodists,  whence  was 
it,  from  Heaven  or  of  men?  He  seems  to  reply, — ‘  1  cannot 
‘  tell.' 

Art.  11.  The  Angel  of  the  World;  an  Arabian  Talc  Sebastian; 
a  Spanish  Tale  :  willi  oiIut  Poems.  Py  tlic  llcv.  (ieorge  Croly, 
A.M.  8vo.  pp.  xii,  182.  Price  Ss.  (id.  London.  1320. 

CROLV  has  not  the  knack  of  telling  a  story:  it  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  accomplishment.  But  what  is  a  man  of 
letters  to  do,  who  has  gut  a  certain  portion  of  uia.^keiahlc  talent, 
and  finds  himself  at  a  loss  in  wliat  shape  to  work  up  the  ina* 
terlal  to  (he  host  advantage?  Tales  are  the  order  of  the  day,  as 
epics  and  descriptive  poems  were  the  rage  in  former  days. 
Tales  arc  the  happiest  expedient  imaginable  for  filling  out  a 
volume :  it  is  but  to  open  Boccaccio,  or  the  Koran,  or  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainiueuts,  or  some  one  of  the  old  Chro¬ 
nicles,  or  old  Burton,  and  there  you  shall  find  ready  to  your 
hand  both  text  and  frame-work,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon  ; 
and  the  iiulusUious  versifier  has  little  left  to  do,  but  to  find 
epithets,  hard  words,  and  rhymes,  iogetlier  with  a  quantum 
of  sentiment,  and  to  square  and  polish  bis  materials.  ‘  Arabian 

*  literature,'  says  our  learned  Orientalist,  ‘  abounds  iu  tales  of 

*  this  order,  and  even  of  superior  patlios,  variety,  and  grandeur.* 

*  The  world,'  he  adds,  *  have  been  wearied  by  the  boundless  ex- 

*  aggeration  and  figurative  extravagance  of  the  Indiau  and 
‘  Persian  poetry.  The  true  mine  is  Arabia.'  ‘  The  ncholar* 

*  who  may  turn  his  attention  to  Arabian  jmetry,  &,c. — If  Mr. 
Cruly  iM  an  oriental  scholar,  we  cannot  too  highly  coiunieiid  his 
praise- worthy  abstinence  from  any  display,  eiilier  in  his^poem 
or  his  notes,  of  his  acquisitions :  we  should  not  have  learned 
from  fAeta,  that  he  is  more  deeply  reail  in  Arabian  literature 
tlian  any  one  migla  be  by  ineaus  of  Sale's  Koran,  if  lie  is  nof, 
lie  ought  not  to  have  felt  himseU  authorised  to  draw  tlie 
nice  di^linclioji  which  he  dors  between  Persian  and  Arabian 
poetry,  or  to  have  binm  so  rash  as  to  make  his  apptMl  to  Sir  W. 
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Jones,  who,  in  one  of  his  DisserUtions,  hts  these  words: 

‘  Such  in  pari*  (tiie  metaphysical  theology  of  the  Suit's)  J  is 
^  the  wild  and  enthMiagHc  religion  of  the  iiMxlerii  Pertian 
^  poets,  especially  of  the  sweet  Iluiiz,  and  the  great  Maulavi, 

‘  Such  is  tlio  system  of  the  best  lyric  poete  of  India.*  The 
distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Croly  is  the  more  startling  at  first 
view,  since  the  work  from  which  he  has  taken  the  materials  of 
his  tale,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  respect  of  *  boundless  ex« 

*  aggerations,  and  figurative  extravagance,*  and  cold  and 
wretched  bombast,  by  any  thing  even  in  the  Sungskrit  scrip* 
lures.  Rut  we  bow  to  our  Author*s  more  accurate  acquaint* 
ance  with  these  poetical  *  mines.* 

The  nutnos  of  llaruth  and  Maruth,  the  two  angels  who,  sc* 
cording  to  .Malioniinedan  belief,  were  sent  from  heaven  to  judge 
the  crimes  of  men,  but  did  not  execute  tlieir  commissions  as  they 
ought, — are  familiar  to  the  readers  oi*  Thulaba.  To  Mr.  Croly 
we  are  indehted  fur  the  novel  information,  that  the  story  ia  *  ouo 
^  of  those  mod ificat ions  of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 

*  the  temptation  in  Paradise,  which  make  up  mo  large  a  por^ 

^  tion  of  Asiatic  mythology.*  These  two  Betitious  iiersoiiagcii 
the  Pjct  has  taken  the  freedom  to  reduce  into  one ;  and  ho  hat 
taken  such  other  liberties  with  tlie  fable,  *  in  mercy  to  the  pro^ 

*  pensities  of  Christendom,*  and  in  adaptation  to  his  own  uieas 
of  good  taste,  us  leave  behind  very  little  to  remind  us  either  of 
the  Koran  or  of  the  Author's  admiration  for  Arabian  poetry  :  we 
are  apt  to  think  much  more  of  Lalia  Rookh.  The  *  Angel  of 

*  the  World*  is  introduced  throned  on  his  judgement-seat, 
awaiting  w  ith  rather  undignified  impatience,  like  a  hungry  judge, 
the  hour  of  sunset  when  he  might  break  up  bis  court. 

*■  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  to  the  west. 

Pavilion'd  with  a  thousand  glorious  dyes; 

The  turtle-doves  were  winging  to  the  nest ; 

Along  the  mountain  s  soft  dcclivitii'S, 

The  fresher  breath  of  flowers  bi'gau  to  rise, 

Like  incense,  to  that  sweet  departing  sun ; 

Low  sank  the  cil/s  hum,  the  shepherd's  cries : 

A  moment,  and  the  lingering  disk  was  gone; 

A  moment,  ami  th'  impatient  Angel's  task  was  done. 

*  Oft  had  he  gazed  upon  that  lovely  vale, 

But  never  gaze<l  with  gladness  such  as  now ; 

When  on  Damascus'  roofs  and  turrets  pule 
Iks  saw  the  solemn  sunlight's  fainter  glow;  , 

lie  hoard  the  Iroauns'  sacriHi  voice  below 
Swell  like  a  silver  trumpet  on  the  air. 

The  vintagers'  sweet  song,  the  camel's  low. 

As  home  they  stalk'd  from  pasture,  pair  by  pair, 

Flinging  long  giant  shadows  iu  the  sunset  glare* 
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•  The  Angc'l  ^at  absorlKHl  in  lofty  thought, 
liack  I'rom  his  splfinlid  brow  hii»  ringlt*i!»  Hung, 

Hinbroatl  etTulgcni  eye  on  Heaven’s  blue  vault ; 

Another  moment,  and  his  wing  had  sprung, 

'I  hr  evening  hymn  broke  ort‘. — A  pilgrim  clung 
To  the  pavilion’s  steps.  The  Sun  was  gone  ; 

His  quivering  plume  upon  the  breeze  whs  hung, 

He  heard  the  pilgrim's  deep  and  struggling  groan. 

He  paused,  —and  sank,  half  wrath,  half  pity,  on  bis  throne.' 


Thin  pilgrim  is  veiled,  and  when  the  veil  is  withdrawn,  ruhy 
lips  and  MO  forth,  discover  the  Metnblaiice  of  woman.  The 
frail  aiii^el  i^azes,  <^rows  faint,  sighs  and  looks,  blushes,  and, 
like  the  Miceiloiiian  tnonareh. 


‘  — unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

*  Sigiied  and  looked,  and  sightsl  again/ 


A  succession  of  tragical  incidents,  intended  as  lessons  to 
warn  him  of  his  peril,  now  take  place ;  the  tnirage,  the  sitnooni, 
the  Siind*Mtorin,  and  the  shoutiiie^  stars  ;  all  in  vain  :  he  is  irreco¬ 
verably  enainouretl,  and,  though  the  thought  d«>es  occur  to  him  that  ^ 
the  enchantress  is  either  inure  or  less  than  woman,  she  has  only  "i 
tofeigna  faiulingfit,  (a  very  natural  resource,)  in  order  to  master 
his  angelic  nature  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  drain  olT  ii  cup  of 
forbidden  wine. 


*  IV  Encbantre:»s  smiled,  as  still  in  some  sweet  dream, 
'I'hcn  waken'd  in  a  lung,  delicious  sigh. 

And  on  the  U'liding  Spirit  fixinl  the  beam 
Df  her  deep,  dewy,  melancholy  eye. 

The  undone  Angel  gave  no  more  reply 
Than  hiding  hi!»  pale  forehead  in  the  hair 
'J'hat  floaUsI  on  her  neck  of  ivory, 

And  breathless  pressing,  with  her  ringlets  fair, 

Fiom  his  bright  ryes  the  tears  of  passion  and  despair/ 

All  was  not  yet  lost ;  hut  the  wilful  young  man — we  beg  par¬ 
don,  we  mean  angel — is  so  bent  on  bis  own  destruction,  that,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  ‘  punislicr  of  sin,*  he 

‘  Strain’d  with  wild  arms  his  love,  and  joy’d  to  be  undone/ 

The  ‘  solemn,  stern,  unearthly  glare*  of  his  companion,  and 
her  gathering  look  of  scorn,  produce  but  a  momentary  vacilla¬ 
tion  :  he  re|H>ats,  to  save  her,  the  words  of  iniglit,  graved  on 
the  throne  of  Solomon,  which  it  is  the  *  sin  of  sins*  to  utter ; 
and  the  storm  of  vengeance  bursts  upon  his  head.  But,  strange 
to  aay,  sentence  is  4iast  u|ion  him  by  bis  temptress. 

fh  Enchantre^!»  stocnl  before  him  ^  two  broad  plumes 
Spread  fitmi  her  shoulders  on  the  burthen’d  air; 

Her  face  was  glorious  still,  but  love’s  young  blooms 
Had  vanish’d  for  the  hue  of  bold  despair; 
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A  fiery  circle  crown'd  her  sable  hair; 

And  as  she  look'd  upon  her»  prostrate  prife, 

Her  eyeballs  shot  around  a  meteor  glare. 

Her  form  tower'd  up  at  once  to  giant  tiio ; 

'iwas  Lblis,  king  of  Hell's  relentless  sovereignttet. 

*  The  tempter  spoke — **  Spirit,  thou  might's!  have  stood, 
Ilut  thou  hast  fall’n  a  weak  and  willing  slave. 

Now  were  thy  feeble  heart  our  •er|)ents'  f<K>d, 

'J*by  U'd  our  burning  ocean’s  sleepless  wave, 

But  haughty  Heaven  controuls  the  power  it  gave. 

Vet  art  thou  doom'd  to  wander  from  thy  sphere, 

Till  the  last  trumpi't  reaches  to  the  grave; 

Till  the  Sun  rolls  the  grand  concluding  year; 

Till  Fjirth  is  Paradise ;  then  shall  thy  crime  be  clear." 

*  The  Angel  listen’d,— risen  upon  one  knee, 

Uesolvi'd  to  hear  the  deadliest  undismayed. 

His  gold  Starr d  plume  hung  round  him  droopingly, 

His  brow,  like  marble,  on  his  band  was  staid. 

Still  thro'  the  auburn  locks'  o'er  hanginj  shade 
Hit  face  shone  beautiful;  he  heard  hit  Lm  ; 

Then  came  the  words  of  mercy,  sternly  t  aid ; 

He  plunged  within  hit  hands  hit  visage  wai. 

And  the  first  wild,  sweet  tears  from  his  hi^art-pulsct  ran. 

*  The  Giant  grasp'd  him  as  he  fell  to  Karth, 

And  his  black  vanes  upon  the  air  were  flung, 

A  tabernacle  dark ; — and  shouts  of  mirth 
Mingled  with  thriekings  thro'  the  tempest  swung; 

His  arm  around  the  fainting  Angel  clung. 

Then  on  the  clouds  he  darted  with  a  groan ; 

A  moment  o'er  the  Mount  of  ruin  hung. 

Then  burst  thro'  space,  like  the  red  comet's  cone, 

Ix?aving  his  track  on  heaven  a  burning,  endless  zone.’ 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  res|>ecirully  of  Mr* 
Croly’s  abirKics*,and  we  wish  not  to  retract  our  opinion.  In  the 
present  instance  we  cannot  commend  his  judgement,  but  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  ekecuiion  of 
the  poem  from  the  extracts  we  have  laid  before  them. 

Sebastian  is  much  less  objectionable,  though  not  much  more 
original,  as  a  tale.  Parts  of  it  are  pleasingly  written,  but  it 
bears  the  marks  of  eitlier  great  carelessness  or  very  false 
taste,  and  it  is  much  too  long.  We  give  Mr.  Croly  credit  for 
not  having  done  his  best  in  the  present  volume  ;  and  we  rather 
sus|)ei't  that  he  shares  in  that  mental  indolence  which  ia  too 
often  the  attendant  upon  a  consciousness  of  talent.  The  *  Mb- 
*  cellaneous  Poems’  which  eke  out  the  remainder  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  ‘  have  been  written,’  he  states,  *  at  considerable  inter- 

•  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  IX.  p.  679. 
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*  yaIs/  and  some  of  them  *  have  already  appeared  in  peri(xli- 

*  cal  publications.'  We  should  really  have  thou|<ht  that  the 
Author's  portfolio  had  been  richer.  There  is  an  ode  to  Satan, 
suggested  by  a  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s,  not  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  the  Author’s  reverend  character.  The 
prettiest  thing  is  a  Song  from  the  Spanish, 

‘  TO  LOVE. 

*  Young  tyrant  of  the  bow  and  wings, 

Thy  altar  asks  throe  precious  things ; 

The  heart’s,  the  world’s  most  precious  three. 

Courage,  and  Time,  and  Constancy ! 

And  Love  must  have  them  all,  or  none: 

Hy  Time  he’s  wearied,  but  not  won; 
lie  shrinks  from  Courage  hot  and  high; 

He  laughs  at  tedious  Constancy; 

But  all  his  raptures,  tender,  true,  sublime. 

Arc  given  to  Courage,  Constancy,  and  Time.’ 


Art.  111.  The  Northern  Courts;  containing  Original  Memoirs  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  since  176G:  including  the 
Extraordinary  V^icissitudes  in  the  Lives  of  the  Grand-children  of 
George  the  Second.  By  Mr.  John  Brown.  Two  Volumes,  8vo. 
p|).  xviii.  7S2,  Price  11.  Is.  London,  1818. 

'niCll  as  we  are  in  almost  every  species  of  literary  composi- 
tion,  there  is  one  in  which  we  are  some  what  deficient, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  feel  and  to  lament 
tlie  absence.  VVe  advert  both  to  those  personal  memoirs,  and  to 
those  authenticated  collections  of  materials  in  elucidation  of  par¬ 
ticular  periods  or  points  of  history,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
French  literature,  and  of  which  our  native  examples,  though 
excellejit,  are  comparatively  few.^  When  an  individual  is  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  slate  transactions,  he  becomes  possessed  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  them  which  no  other  person  can  supply. 
And  when  men  are  |>ersonally  conversant  in  the  characters  and 
intrigues  of  courts,  they  obtain  an  actpiainlnncc.with  innumera¬ 
ble  circumstances  which  may  seem  to  throw  light  on  events 
otherwise  involved  in  mystery.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  right  understanding  of  history, 
that  the  actors  themselves  should  be  the  narrators.  They  will, 
Indeetl,  mix  up  with  their  details  much  of  partiality  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  views,  as  well  as  of  erroneous  feeling  re¬ 
specting  the  diuracters  and  motives  of  others ;  hut  all  this  is 
counteracted  by  our  knowledge  of  the  writers,  while  their  indi^ 
vidual  experience  must  give  them  a  strong  claim  upon  our  con¬ 
fidence,  after  every  allowauce  has  been  made  for  bias  or  for 
error. 

Next  in  value  to  these  materials,  are  those  which  are  furnished 
bv  the  collectors  of  such  well  authonticatcti  anectlotcs  and  me- 
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moriaU  of  passim^  an  ire  in  danp’or,  if  nottkus  seciireilind 

perpetiiitetiy  of  heiii^  awrpt  away  with  the  ffenerntion  to  which 
they  helontr  But  to  thin  sort  of  compilation  it  ii  imiispenntbly 
recpiinite^  (hit  it  be  supporteil  by  clear  and  avowed  anthoritiei. 
Nothin^:  is  more  easy  than  to  ti?l  volumes  with  the  presumptions 
anil  e\a!j<rer»tloiis  which  arc  continually  current,  iViMprently 
without  specific  contrailiction,  in  the  politicnl  world  :  but*  pub* 
iications  like  these,  instead  of  assisting  the  historian,  tend  to 
perplex  him,  by  ohscurinij  that  boundary  line  between  falsehood 
and  verity  of  which  it  is  at  all  tiroes  so  ditlicuh  to  (race  the  de¬ 
finition.  These  remarks  arc,  in  a  great  degrei*,  applicable  to 
the  volumes  before  us.  They  are  exceedingly  imiisnii]:,  mid  wo 
will  admit  that  they  contain  some  valuable  information,  but 
they  fail  in  supplying  the  lueaiis  of  determining  their  authentic 
city,  and,  in  several  instances,  they  describe  circumstances  and 
conversations,  the  nature  of  which  renders  it  grossly  impn#bnble 
that  they  should  have  reached  the  narrator  in  so  minute  and  dis¬ 
tinct  a  shape.  Mr.  Brown  has,  we  tliink,  betm  extremely  inju¬ 
dicious  in  his  mode  of  publication.  If,  instead  of  inserting  with¬ 
out  discrimination  the  questionable  or  unimportant  matter,  and 
the  iiiiieccnt  details,  which  occupy  many  of  his  pages,  he  had 
availed  himself  of  his  advantages  to  put  together  a  compact 
volume  of  anecdotes  and  elucidations,  carefully  referring  to  his 
sources  of  information,  his  work  would  have  been  both  useful 
and  popular,  while,  in  its  present  shape,  it  can  never  secure  suf¬ 
ficient  confidence  to  b<*come  a  hook  of  authority.  One  |M>rtiofi 
of  his  materials,  Mr.  Brown  states  himself  to  have  copied  from  a 
Danish  MS.  fouml  on  board  the  Clyde,  an  American  vessel  de¬ 
tained  in  1807.  Now,  though  this  is  certainly  very  |>o8sible,  it 
is  so  much  in  the  style  and  manner  of  an  introduction  to  a  ro¬ 
mance,  that  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  wiser  to  omit  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  a  circumstance:  it  reminds  us  too  closely  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  (hose  successful  manuscript-finders,  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham  and  Captain  Clutterbuck. 

The  first-  part  of  these  memoirs  relates  to  Denmark,  and  it 
principally  occupied  with  the  tragedy  of  Matilda  and  8truensee. 
From  the  memorable  season  when  the  op|>ression8  of  a  haughty 
and  tyrannical  oligarchy  urged  the  tiern  6tat  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  committing  their  government  and  liberties  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  Frederick  the  Third,  without  reserve  or  sti¬ 
pulation,  the  Danish  monarchs  have  been,  in  tbe  strictest  im|>ort 
of  the  term,  absolute :  they  have,  however,  been  men  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  their  yoke  has  pressed  lightly  on  their  people.  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Fifth  was  a  man  of  talent  and  worth,  but  circum- 
Htanci*s  which  are  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty,  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  later  |>ortion  of  his  reign,  an  entire  and  deplorable 
alteration  in  his  character  and  habits :  he  became  a  confirmed 
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liard-ilrnikcr*  anil  t;^ave  liiinself  up  to  the  control  niul  c^unlance  9 
of  his  iniiiintcr  IMoIcktc.  ^riiis  change  is  here  attribiiteil  to  the  9 

ilisastrous  consequences  of  his  secoiul  marriage,  aiul  to  the  9 

iliabolical  attempt  of  his  queen  Juliana  ]\laria  to  secure  the  9 

throne  to  her  own  chiltl,  by  p9isonincf  the  heir  apparent,  the  9 

son  of  Fretlerick’s  first  consort.  The  attempt  itsell,  the  instant  ^ 
c1etiH!(ion,  the  looks,  i^estures,  and  speeches  of  the  dilVerent 
[lartit^,  arc  all  statetl  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  the  liar- 
rater  had  been  concealetl  in  the  chamber. —  Christian  the  ^ 

Seventh  asceiuUul  the  throne  with  many  personal  advantai^es,  y'a 
which  were  annihilated  by  his  excessive  and  premature  de-  ;  ■ 
baiicheries.  Ills  unfortunate  union  with  Matilda,  the  machi-  ^ 

nations  of  Juliana,  the  fate  of  Brandt  and  of  Stmensee,  are  all  | 

matters  ofcoiiUiiou  knowh*d^e;  but  t’lcy  are  here  related  with  the 
addition  of  many  and  minute  particulars,  which  make  up  a  very  M 
interesting'  story,  althoiii'h  they  certainly  stand  in  need  of  a  || 
severer  authentication  than  is  ail’orded  hy  tho  Author.  The  >| 

scenes  of  dalliance  between  Count  Bant/au  and  his  mistress 
liivernet,  mi«;ht,  with  other  seasonings  of  the  same^onf,  have 
been  advantai'eously  omitted. 

The  second  division  of  this  work  relates  to  Sweden,  and  ,con-  1  j 
tains, to^^ether  with  some  preliminary  illustrations  of  the  history  of  J 
diiVerent  political  parties,  the  history  of  the  third  and  fourth  m 
moiiarchs  of  the  name  and  line  of  Gustavus.  The  former  is  3 

describeil  as  polished  and  brilliant,  but  tainted  with  the  most  J 

des^radiiii'  and  revolting;  vices :  the  latter  is  expressly  aflirmed  to  m 
have  been  the  son,  not  of  the  kint',  but  of  liis  friend.  Count  1 

Mtincke,  to  whom  the  ipieen,  after  having  been  secretly  di-  9 

vorced  by  (lustavus,  was  clandi^stinely,  but  regularly  e8|>oused.  a 
Sweden  required  a  sovereign  of  high  and  consistent  character:  § 


her  poverty  demandefl  the  severest  economy  ;  and  the  irritable  3 
spirit  of  her  ptqudation  was  to  be  calmed  and  repressed  only  by  9 
a  firm,  judicious,  and  yet  conciliatory  conduct.  In  none  of  these  % 

points  was  Gustavus  the  Tliirtl  equal  to  the  severe  requisitions  ij 

of  his  exalted  anti  ditlicult  oflice :  he  exasperated  iiis  nobility 
without  obtaining  the  attachment  of  his  people,  and  in  the  full  I 
possession  of  health  and  outward  prosperity,  he  fell  by  the  pistol  | 
of  Ankarstrom.  'riie  scene  which  inr.ueiliately  succeeded  the  1 
assassiiintioii,  is  portrayed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  one  of  the  finest  | 
pieces  of  th‘scription  that  we  recollect  to  have  read.  | 

•  On  hij  way  from  his  palace  to  the  opera-house  a  few’  hours  before,  | 

Gustavus  stepped  lightly  down  the  broad  flights  of  granite  to  the 
vestibule  below.  He  was  now  carried  slowly  back,  stretched  on  a 
litter  borne  on  the  sliouKlers  of  grenadiers,  wliose  slightest  motion 
gave  him  inexpressible  pain.  Like  the  palace  itself,  the  grand  stoir- 
cose  is  of  stiqK'nduus  dimensions.  The  massive  balustrades  are  com- 
posetl  of  |)olished  marlile  ;  the  broad  steps  of  hewn  granite ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  colossal  proportions,  Andy  drawn  and  executed,  are  in 
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strict  conforralty  to  the  vast  and  beautiful  outline  of  this  grand  edifice. 
The  king’s  unwieldy  statc-coach,  wkh  a  triple  row  of  guards  on 
either  side,  might,  apparently,  have  ascended.  Although  tiie  |>ortals 
were  closed  as  soon  as  the  king  had  entered,  and  none  but  courtiers 
and  soldiers  admitted,  and  even  those  not  without  selection,  the  whole 
of  the  colossal  stairs  were  crowded  to  excess.  Not  a  few  of  the 
ministers  were  clad  in  state  dresses;  and  most  of  the  courtiers  and 
household  officers  still  hud  on  the  fanciful  robes  worn  at  the  fatal 
masquerade.  This  great  diversity  of  splendid  costume,  the  melan¬ 
choly  state  of  the  king,  stretched  on  the  bier,  laying  on  his  side,  his 
pale  face  resting  on  his  right-hand,  his  features  expressive  of  nain 
subdued  by  fortitude,  the  varied  countenances  of  the  surrounuing 
throng,  wherein  grief,  consternation,  and  dismay  were  forcibly  do- 
picteii;  the  blaze  of  numerous  torches  and  Hambeaux  borne  aloft  by 
the  military ;  the  glitter  of  burnished  helmets,  embroidered  and 
spangled  robes,  mixed  with  the  flashes  of  drawn  sabres  and  fixed 
bayonets;  the  strong  and  condensed  li^ht  thrown  on  the  king’s 
figure,  countenance,  litter,  and  surrounding  group ;  the  deep,  dark 
musses  of  shade  that  seemed  to  flitter  high  above  and  far  below 
the  principal  group,  a;id  the  occasional  illumination  of  the  vast  and 
magnificent  outline  of  the  structure,  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  spec¬ 
tacle  more  grand,  impressive,  and  picturesque,  than  any  state  or 
theatrical  procession,  on  the  arrangement  of  which  the  tasteful  Gus¬ 
tavos  had  ever  been  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  excruciating  agonies 
his  eyes  lost  not  their  brilliancy,  and  his  finely  expressive  features 
displayed  the  triumph  of  fortitude  over  pain.  Terrible  and  sudden 
as  was  this  disaster,  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  selfqiosscssion  ;  ho 
seemed  more  aflected  by  the  tears  tnat  trickled  down  the  hard  yut 
softened  features  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  by  his  side,  than  by 
the  wound  tliat  too  probably  would  soon  end  his  life.  As  the  bearers^ 
of  the  royal  litter  ascended  from  flight  to  flight  he  raised  his  head, 
evidently  to  obtain  a  better  view'  of  tlie  grand  spectacle  of  which  he 
formed  the  central  and  principal  object.  When  ho  arrived  at  the 
grand  gallery  level  with  the  state  apartments,  he  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand  that  the  bearers  should  halt,  and  looking  wistfully  around 
him,  he  said  to  Baron  Armfelt  (who  wept  and  sobbed  aloud),  **  how 
strange  it  is  1  should  rush  upon  my  fate  after  the  retxmt  warnings  I 
had  received !  My  mind  foreboded  evil ;  1  went  reluctantly,  im¬ 
pelled  us  it  were  by  an  invisible  hand ! — 1  am  fully  persuailed  wtien  a 
man’s  hour  is  come,  it  is  in  vain  he  strives  to  elutle  it!"  After  a 
short  pause,  he  eontinued,  perhaps  my  hour  is  not  yet  arrived ;  1 
would  willingly  live,  but  am  not  afraid  to  die.  If  I  survive,  I  may 
yet  trip  down  these  flights  of  steps  again ; — and  if  I  die — why  then, 
inclosed  in  my  coflin,  my  next  ilescent  will  be  on  my  road  to  the 
Gustavianska  graf  i  Riddarholm  Kyrkan.”*  (iustavus  spoke  slowly, 
and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  The  pause  was  awful :  every  one  seemed 
anxious  in  the  extreme  to  catch  a  view  of  his  person,  or  even  the 
most  distant  murmur  of  his  voice,  and  nut  a  tearleu  eye  was  to  be 
seen.  Several  of  the  principal  characters  holding  a  torch  in  their 
left-hand,  threw  their  cloaks  over  their  face  with  their  right  to  con- 

*  To  the  Gustavian  MauM)leum  in  Kiddarboloi  Church. 
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ceal  their  exccsnive  emotion.  Gustav  us  was,  perhaps^  the  roost  col¬ 
lected  of  the  motley  thronjj ;  and  n*  soon  as  the  violence  of  feeling 
had  a  little  subsided  he  gave  the  signal  to  proceed.  The  lol\y  folding 
doors  of  the  grand  t>Hli>on  were  then  thrown  open,  which  were  closed 
soon  as  the  principal  persons  had  i>assed  within,  and  the  roournful 
cavalcade  proceeded  through  the  magnificent  suite  of  state  apart¬ 
ments  to  the  royal  bed-chamber,  where  the  litter  was  gently  rested, 
and  the  king  carefully  lifted  to  the  couch  whence  he  arose  no  more  !* 

After  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  Gustavus  the 
Foiirlli  uMvmled  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  weak  and  eccon- 
triu  character  of  thin  ill-fateil  sovereign  is  matter  of  common 
kilo v\ ledge.  He  seems  never  to  have  been  firmly  seated  on  his 
llirone,  hut  he  iindouhtedly  precipitated  his  fall  by  a  series  of 
the  most  infatuated  actions.  Many  interesting  illustrations  of 
his  reign  and  cluracler  will  he  found  in  these  pages,  but  we  are 
restraiiMMl  from  a  more  ample  view  of  their  contents  by  the 
feeling  of  uneei (ainty  in  point  of  authenticity,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted.  Some  severe  criticisms  on  other  writers,  par¬ 
ticularly  ou  some  of  our  uoitheru  tourists,  are  inserted  in  the 
notes. 

Art.  IV.  Anecdoies  and  Characters  of  the  House  of  Brunstvick^  iJluB- 
trutive  of  the  Courts  of  Hanover  and  London,  from  the  Act  of 
Settlement  to  the  Youth  of  George  the  Third  ;  including  an  origi¬ 
nal  Memoir  of  the  Klectress  Sophia :  and  a  Journal,  said  to  have, 
been  written  by  the  unhappy  Consort  of  George  the  First,  the 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea.  By  John  Brown,  Author  of  the  “  Nor¬ 
thern  Courts,”  v\c.  8vo.  pp.  ‘266.  Price  98.  London.  182L 

^INCK  writing  the  preceding  article,  wliicl;  has  been  lying  by 
us  some  time,  our  attention  has  been  attracted  by  this  new 
volume  of  scandalous  biography  from  the  same  Mr.  John  Brown. 
It  will  require  hut  a  very  few  words  from  us,  to  give  our  readers 
a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  this  d  propos 
puhlicattoii. 

Fart  the  tirst  consists  of  an  Extract  from  a  scarce  Work, 
entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Love  and  State  Intrigues  of  the 
**  Court  of  llanover,  from  the  Marriage  of  the  Princess  of 
“  Zell,  to  the  tragical  Death  of  Count  Konigsinark.”  The  au¬ 
thor  is  said  to  he  unknown  ;  its  authenticity,  therefore,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  questiuiiahle,  and  IMr.  Browirs  conjecture,  that  it  was 
the  production  of  some  partisan  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  is 
fully  borne  oui  by  the  virulence  it  breathes.  Mr.  B.,  however, 
givt»s  UN  neither  the  date  nor  the  printer’s  name,  nor  specifies 
the  size  of  the  volume  he  quotes  from,  in  order  to  certify  us  of 
its  existence.  Fart  H.  is  a  translation  from  a  German  work 
whtrh  the  Aultior  had  put  into  his  hands,  when  at  Stockholm  in 
the  summer  of  1808,  by  Brigadier  (icncral  Sir  Lovett  Hanson, 
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eft-cliaiuberlain  to  the  last  reigning  Dukoof  Modena:  k  is  on* 
titleil  An  old  Courtier  to  a  young  Prince,*'  and  pur|K>rls  io 
have  been  addressed,  ^  as  a  poithutnouM  \fork,'  to  Frederidt. 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  grandfather  of  His  present  Migesty.  Pari 
HI.  is  a  translation  from  another  part  of  tlie  same  German 
manuscript,  and  contains  the  **  Journal  of  the  Princess  Doro« 
thea,’*  *  which  was  found,  or  pretended  to  have  been  found, 

*  concealed  in  a  piece  of  furniture  which  stood  in  her  apartment 

*  in  the  castle  (on  the  Abler)  where  she  was  first  confined.*  *  To 

*  assert  th'it  it  is  a  genuine  document,*  gravely  remarks  Mr. 
Brown,  *  might  be  unfair.'  It  certainly  would  l^a  very  useless 
assertion,  for  a  more  clumsy  forgery*  never  obtained  credence  ; 
if  the  term  forgery  can  indeed  be  fairly  applied  to  what,  was 
evidently  inteiidetl  as  a  work  of  imagination,  a  mere  historical 
novel.  There  is  one  very  amusing  passage  in  the  Journal, 
where  the  Princess  is  made  to  say,  *  I  am,  and  for  ever  am  to  be, 

*  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  paper,  or  books  ;*  which  de¬ 
lectable  blunder,  Mr.  John  Brown  attempts  to  account  for  by 
supposing  that  *  pcrhapn  it  was  not  till  the  Princess  had  been 
^  some  time  confined,  that  she  obtained  those  important  articles.* 
From  this,  the  reader  may  judge  what  value  is  to  be  set  on  the 
whole  of  *  the  scarce  and  curious  work,*  in  the  poaaesaion  of 
Sir  Levett  Hanson.  Part  IV.  is  made  up  of  Extracts  from  Uie 

Memoirs  of  John  Ker,  Esq.  of  Kersland,**/  published  inLon- 
^  don  in  1727.*  This  date,  however,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  the  fact  of  his  being  committed  to*  the  King*s  Bench 
prison  for  the  printing  and  publishing ‘of*  the  said  Memoirs  as 
grossly  libellous  and  seditious^  in  the  year  1726.  Parts  VI.  and 
VI 1.  are  copied  from  Walpole's  **  Reminiscences  ;**  Part  Vlll. 
from  Mrs.  Smith's  History  of  England;  Part  IX.  from  **  Anec- 
dotes  of  George  the  Third,  his  Court  and  Familv.**  At  last 
we  come  to  a  portion  of  the  work  which  is  ^  entirely  original,’ 
and  *  never  before  published ;  consisting  of  original  character- 
.  ^  istio  traits  of  the  youth  of  Gkorge  the  Third,*  taken  from  the 
lij>8  of  two  venerable  Scotch  gardeners,  by  the  Editor.  One 
of  th^  hoary-hcaded  chroniclers,  named  John  Lowe,  iissak)  to 
have  been  residing  at  the  time,  (Feb.  1620)  at  Stoke  Newington, 
in  the  possession  of  unimpair^  sight  and  memory*  He  retained 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  Fi^erick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
affirmed  that  he  never  knew  of  any  death,  excepting  only  that 
of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  which  was  so  generally  and  deep¬ 
ly  regretted  as  his.  John  Lowe  and  his  venerable  senior,  mhxke 
name  is  not  given,  declared  tlieir  firm  belief,  that  no  improper 
intimacy  subsisted  between  the  royal  widow  and  Lord  Bute ; 
affirming,  that  the  utmost  cordialitv  was  manifest  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Bute,  and  that  aconndential  intimacy  nubsisted 
between  the  Princess  and  her  ladyship.  Tliey  puinlodiy  repro- 
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reported,  and  very  ffenerally  believed,  among  the  upper 
in  the  gardens,  that  the  Princess  did  afl  she  could  to  re¬ 


bated  the  conduct  of  the  Princcaa,  however,  in  allowing  certafit 
of  her  favourites  to  insult,  as  far  as  they  diimt  presume,  the 

Sivemor  of  her  son,  the  late  King.  When  asked  whether  Pirincc 
eorge  was  a  shy  and  backward  hoy,  embarrassed  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  and  dull  at  bis  book,  John  Lowe  replied  that  it  was  not 
true;  adtiing: 

•  ••  It  was 

servants  and  in  tne  gai 
tard  the  progress  of  Prince  George’s  learning,  setting  him  against 
his  preceptors,  as  1  have  previously  stated,  to  strengthen  her  control 
over  him ;  and  the  same  motive  was  assigned  for  her  keeping  him  so 
greatly  secluded,  and  making,  or  endeavouring  to  make  him  wear  a 
black  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  dress  like  a  boy.  The  under  house¬ 
keeper  at  Kew,  told  me,  about  seven  years  before  the  old  King, 
George  the  Second,  died,  that  the  Princess  said  to  Prince  George, 
in  her  hearing,  *  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  wear  a  cravat,  George  ? 
*  that  will  not  make  you  a  man  n  day  sooner.’  *  Very  true,  madam,’ 
said  he,  *  nor  will  the  paltry  riband  always  make  me  think  myself  a 
*  boy^  whatever  it  may  do  other  |>eople  ’  Tlie  next  day  he  relused  to 
wear  it ;  and  his  mother,  when  she  perceived  he  was  determined,  was 
too  good  a  Judge  of  his  disposition  to  interfere.” 

•  •*  Then,  perhaps,  you  think  the  King  was  stubborn  in  his  temper 
If  irritated ;  sullen  in  his  manner  and  unforgiving  V*  ••  He  was  not 
capricious,  Sir,  nor  full  of  megrims,  but  generally  rational,  and  1 
believe,  to  my  soul,  always  just,  to  the  very  best  of  his  power;  and 
when  he  knew  he  was  in  toe  right,  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  being 
6rm.  1  don’t  consider  it  was  stubbornness  :  he  was  calm  and  sedate; 
when  out  of  temper,  he  bad  a  habit  of  hanging  his  under  lip,  and 
looking  glumpy^  but  1  don’t  think  he  bore  malice ;  altliough  he  might 
lonir  continue  to  remember  an  ofiencc.  he  never  forcot  a  favour.  De¬ 


pend  on  it,  Sir,  he  was  a  hne  youth,  quite  the  gentleman  in  his  car¬ 
riage  I  but  I  often  thought  he  find  something  heavy  on  his  mind ;  the 
squabbles  in  the  family  distressed  him ;  the  coarse  manner  of  the  old 
Kinj^,  in  tpenking  of  his  father,  hurt  'him  very  much  ;  he  was  very 
partial  to  his  uncio,  Duke  Willinm,  whom  his  mother  could  not  en¬ 
dure  ;  ha  wus  too  good  a  son  to  find  fault  with  the  Princess  Dowager  ; 
bill  I  firmly  believe  he  was  greatly  agitated  at  times,  and  distressed  in 
mind,  on  her  account.'’ 

*  **  Do  you  think  k  arose  from  any  secret  dread,  lest  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  his  uncle,  and  Lord  Bute  and  his  mother,  would  attempt 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  rights  as  heir  to  the  crown, 
in  ewe  the  a^ed  King  had  died  before  he  was  eighteen  P’  **  1  can’t 
pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  these  points  :  they  arc  above  my  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  but  this  1  know,  that  the  young  man  scemeil  to  enjoy  himself 
to  thoroughly  in  his  field  sports,  in  his  healthful  and  innocent  recre¬ 
ations  in  the  country,  his  gardening,  and  music  parties,  that  I  really 
think  he  did  not  care  how  long  his  grandfiither  lived.  He  was  out 
hunting  on  the  morning  when  the  old  King,  (ieorge  the  Second, 
died  t  several  horsemen  started  to  find  the  new  King,  and  announce 
bis  accession  to  the  throne.  *  Is  it  certain,’  said  the  Prince  to  the 
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first  who  arrived,  *  that  my  honoured  old  mndfather  it  deodf  Per* 
haps  he  hat  only  fallen  down  in  a  fit.’  *  King  Oeom  the  Second  it 
certainly  dead,  and  you  are  now  King  George  the  Third ;  and  God 
bless  and  long  preserve  your  Majesty,*  said  the  messenger,  offering 
to  kneel.  This  the  young  Monarch  would  not  permit*  Putting  hit 
hand  in  his  pocket,  he  gave  the  man  money ;  it  was  twelve  guineas 
and  a  half.  *  Take  thiif  said  he,  *  messeugert  it  it  all  the  money  I 
have  .*  if  lam  indeed  your  Kingf  the  last  happy  day  of  my  life  hat 
patted r  You  may  rely  upon  this  being  truth.  Sir,  and  surely  it 
does  not  show  as  if  he  were  impatient  to  reign.**  * 

*  Speaking  of  the  religious  sentiments*  of  George  the  Third,  the 
venerable  narrator  stated,  that  he  seemed  naturaily  religiout ;  was 
always  regular  in  his  attendance  whenever  prayers  were  read ;  whilst 
his  brothers  had  endless  excuses  to  offer  on  account  of  absence,  and 
made  game  at  the  chaplains,  calling  their  brother  George  **  mi  old 
woman**  for  paying  them  any  respect :  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
secret  policy  in  this  demeanour  of  Prince  George ;  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  arose  from  any  Jetuiiical  or  other  instruction  in  arbitrary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government ;  but  wholly  and  exclusively  from  innate  mo¬ 
desty  ana  worth.* 

We  have  a  hearsay  account,  given  by  Mr.  Brown  from  bis 
recollections  of  what  he  was  told,  twelve  years  ago,  by  Sir 
Levett  Hanson,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  belonged 
to  the  Prince's  household, — of  the  King's  early  attachiueiil  to 
Lady  Sarah  fjennox,  and  of  the  secret  machinations  employed 
to  induce  him  to  sacriBce  his  private  inclinations  to  state  fiolioy* 
Mr.  Brown  with  very  commendable  honesty  confesses,  that^  at 

*  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  and  with  the  want  of  memorandums 

*  to  refresh  the  memory,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that 

*  every  fact  is  correctly  state<l  as  it  was  comiiuinicated.'  But 
why  then  eke  out  an  octavo  volume  with  recitals  which  have  so 
incalculably  small  a  chance  of  being  accurate?  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  told  his  son.  Prince 
George,  *  that  as  he  was  an  English  boy,  he  should,  if  he 

*  pleased,  have  an  English  wife ;  observing,  that  by  continually 

*  intermarrying  with  German  women,  the  Royal  family  would 

*  remain  for  ever  (lermunited^  and  <listinct  from  the  nation 

*  they  governed,’  if  Frederick  made  this  declaration,  it  did 
credit  to  his  fecbiigs  ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  anecdote  as  au¬ 
thentic  on  such  doubtful  testimony.  And  this  reiiiai  k  applies  to 
all  that  is  interesting  in  the  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the 
testimony  of  old  John  Lowe,  which  we  cannot  reject  without 
impeaching  Mr.  Brown’s  veracity,  and  which  bears  iuternal 
marks  of  probability. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  it  is  not  s|>eakiiig  in  terms 
too  strong  for  the  occasion,  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  worthless. 
A  grosser  instance  of  book-making,  we  have  scarcely  ever  been 
called  upon  to  ex|>osc.  The  parallel  which  is  attempted  to  t>e 
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drawn  belwtH;ii  llic  unhappy  consort  of  George  the  First,  and  the. 
prcaetit  Queen,  is  evidently  intended  to  inapart  a  factitious  in« 
tereat  to  the  contents  of  tlie  volume.  So  far,  however,  from 
there  being  the  ^  cloHest  possible  analogy  between  the  conspiracies 

*  of  which  Uiose  Princesses  were  the  victims,*  the  cases  have 
scarcely  any  circumstance  in  common. 

Mr.  Brown’s  professions  of  loyal  veneration  for  his  late  Majesty, 
will  not  avail  to  excuse  the  had  tendency  of  the  disgusting  abuse 
which  his  *  Seli^ctions’  contain,  of  preceding  sovereigns.  His  F'| 
design  was,  we  dare  say,  no  other  than  Ker  of  Kersland,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  humbly  avows  as  the  motive  for 
publUhiug  his  **  Memoirs ^  The  printing  and  publishing  my  'A 

*  Memoirs  was  my  own  act  and  deed,  and  designed  solely  for 

*  iny  own  lieneiit.’  But  we  hope  that  Mr.  Brown  will  hence*  | 
forth  turn  his  attention  to  more  reputable  w  ays  and  uieans  of  K 
serving  his  purpose  than  such  trashy  compilations  as  the  present, 

or  renounc'e  at  once  the  trade  of  authorship.  | 

Art.  Three  Months  jyassed  in  the  Mountains  East  of  Rome^ 
during  the  Year  1819.  Hy  Maria  Graliani,  Author  of  **  Journal  * 
of  a  Kesidence  in  India.”  8vo.  pp.  312.  [G  plates.]  London.  1820.  B 

E  are  well  pleased  to  hear  again  from  this  very  intelligent  i 
nnd  interesting  Writer.  Few  of  her  country  women  have  ^ 
been  so  great  travellers,  nnd  few  travellers  have  turned  their  U 
opportunities  of  observation  to  better  account.  Women  arc  ^ 
said,  we  think  with  justice,  to  be  the  best  letter- writers  ;  and  we  \i 
should  be  tempted  to  assign  to  them  the  praise  of  being  the  best  iJ 
tourists,  had  we  a  few  more  female  writers  like  Maria  Graham 
to  adduce  in  support  of  the  assertion.  * 

The  district  which  is  the  scene  of  the  present  narrative,  has  ^ 
scarcely  ever  been  explored  by  a  foreigner  visiter.  The  English, 
from  whom  it  should  seem  that  no  tract  of  inhabited  earth  can 
effectually  seclude  itself,  had  never  been  known  to  have  ven-  ^ 
tured  BO  far  into  the  Roman  highlands.  It  was  in  order  to  '1 
avoid  the  great  heat  of  Rome  during  the  summer  of  1819,  that  j  j 
Mrs.  Graham,  together  with  her  husband  and  a  friend,  formed  ^ 
the  resolution  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  object  of  the  work  is,  to  describe  the  present  | 
Mate  of  the  inhabitants ;  *  to  shew  the  peasants  of  the  hills  as  \\ 

*  they  are,  and  as  they  probably  have  been,  with  little  change, 
since**  Rome  was  at  her  height;”  to  give  such  an  account  of  | 

*  their  actual  mannc*rs  as  may  enable  others  to  form  a  judgement  V 

*  of  their  moral  and  political  condition,  and  to  account  for  some  i 

*  of  those  irregularities  which  we  do  not  easily  imagine,  to  be  I 
^  consistent  with  the  civilized  state  of  Europe,  but  which  for  I 

<  centuries  have  existed  in  the  patrimony  of  the  church.’  9 

Boli,  which  was  the  first  station  of  the  Travellers,  is  twenty-  I 
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six  miles  from  Rome.  The  rotd  to  it  from  the  Porta  IMLagf  lore, 
follows  the  ancient  Gabine  way  across  the  Campania  till  k 
bi'coinrs  impassable.  At  a  little  inn,  eleven  miles  from  Rome, 
called  the  0$teria  ilelV  0«a,  from  the  modern  name  of  the 
Veresis,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  stands,  tlie  party  were  oblif^ed 
to  leave  their  carriafi^e,  mules  beiiif^  in  readiness  to  convey  them 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Leaving:  the  Gabine  lake  (the 
lake  of  Pantana  or  Castiglione)  on  their  right,  they  proceeded 
by  the  ancient  Via  Colatina  as  far  as  Coroolla,  a  high  rooky 
point  at  the  junction  of  two  mountain  streams;  and  then  struck 
out  into  wretched  rocky  paths  through  a  picturesque  wood  of 
oak  and  elm  and  luxuriant  underwood,  which  at  length  opened 
into  an  elevated  and  fertile  plain  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
wi<le,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  from  Tivoli  to 
Palestrina.  T  wo  miles  further  brought  them  to  the  woody  vale 
of  I»oli. 

*  The  valley  of  Poli  is  very  narrow  and  runs  up  about  three  miles 
into  the  mountains.  It  is  formed  by  two  principal  streams  and 
several  smaller,  which  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and«  after 
wandering  through  the  valleys  below,  find  their  way  to  the  Anio,  not 
far  from  the  Ponte  Lucano.  The  town  stands  on  a  narrow  ridge  of 
dark  rock,  between  its  two  rivulets.  The  stone  it  is  built  of  is  to  like 
the  rock,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  grown  out  of  it ;  and,  embosomed 
in  thick  woods,  and  overtopped  by  mountains,  it  shows  like  a  moun¬ 
tain-eagle’s  nest  as  one  approaches  it.  And  such,  indeed,  it  was, 
when  the  Conti  dukes  of  Poli  had  under  their  dominion  upwards  of 
forty  town-ships,  and  boasted  of  the  cardinals,  the  princes,  and  the 
popes  of  their  house.  The  town  and  palace  are  now  on  sale;  and  it 
18  said  that  Madame  Letitia  Buonaparte  is  in  treaty  for  it  at  the 
price  of  90,000  crowns.* 

*  The  entrance  to  the  town  is  through  a  handsome  gateway,  built 

in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Lotharius,  Duke  of  Poli.  The  duke’s 
palace,  a  building  of  the  same  date,  raised  on  the  remains  of  a  much 
older  fabrick,  is  immediately  over  the  gate,  and  commands  the  whole 
town,  which  only  consists  of  one  street  and  two  small  squares  |  for 
the  little  lanes  leading  out  of  the  street  to  the  low  houses,  partly  built 
and  partly  excavated  in  the  rock,  hardly  deserve  even  that  humble 
name . The  number  of  the  inhabitants  exceeds  1300 :  they  uni¬ 

versally  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  are  a  quiet,  simple 
people;  hospitable  as  far  as  their  means  go,  and  even  generous. 
There  are  three  or  four  public  ovens  in  the  town,  but  no  shops  but 
those  for  the  most  public  necessaries.  A  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a 
shoemaker,  and  a  worker  in  leather,  for  OCTicultural  uses,  are  all  the 
handicrafismen  in  Poli.  The  coarse  clothing  is  chiefly  made  by  the 
women.* 

*  The  climate  of  Poli  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  there  is  no  in* 
stance  of  the  fever  of  the  country  attacking  those  who  live  entirely 
there ;  but  the  poorer  sort,  who  go  to  permrm  harvest  work  in  tm 
Cainpagna,  almost  universally  return  ill.* 
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There  were  formerly  two  well-jM*opled  nionnsfcries  belon^ini?  ^ 
to  Poli.  One,  a  very  fine  house,  was,  about  the  year  I7tt0,  m 

floiinsliin!^  as  a  convent  of  Hreton  luonks,  hut  when  the  Frencli  I 

Revolution  cte|>nve<i  it  of  the  funds  for  its  support,  the  commu-  9 
nity  sold  their  house  and  land,  and  dispersed.  The  other,  the  || 
once  richly  enilowed  Spanish  monastery  of  San  Stefano,  has  for  9 
its  only  remainin''  tenants,  a  sins'le  monk  who  is  the  school-  1 
master  of  Poli,  and  a  lay-hrother  who  cooks  for  him.  Incliid- 
in^  the  schoolmaster,  there  are  only  five  priests  in  Poli;  and  a  J 

friar  or  monk,  we  arc  informed,  is  almost  as  much  stared  at  by  | 

the  children  here,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Home,  as  he  would  he  ^ 

in  a  country  town  in  Ent'land.  The  school  is  free  to  all  the  ^ 
youn^  Polese,  who  are  taught  there  rendinj',  writing,  and  Latin  3 

and  Italian  i;rammar,  but  not  arithmetic. 

•  '  •  •  •  'J 

•  Their  Latin  studies  consist  of  sentences  from  Cicero,  part  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepof,  the  Testament,  and  certain  religious  tracts.  Formerly,  i 
this  was  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  pric'sthood,  but  the  profession  is  j 
out  of  fashion  at  Wli  since  the  reduction  of  the  monasteries.  The  ^ 
Italian  authors  they  read  are  entirely  religious.  A  short  catechism,  ^ 

the  Christian  doctrine  of  Helarmine,  u  history  of  the  Biblet  hut  not  a  J 

chapter  unprepared,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  complete  the  studies 
of  tnc  school  at  Puli,  and  probably  those  of  most  of  tlie  free  schools 
in  Italy.* 

^  Education,  imperfect  as  it  is  here,  displays  its  advantages  in  the  | 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  peasants.  We  met  with  one 
remarkable  instance  of  its  influence  in  a  young  man  who  was  usually  I 
our  guide  in  our  little  ex{>editions.  His  powers  of  reasoning  were  ^ 
acute,  and  his  observations,  wherever  his  religious  faith  did  not  inter-  M 
fere,  far  above  any  thing  we  had  expected  in  this  rude  and  remote  M 

place.  If  by  chance  he  got  near  the  doubtful  grounds  of  faith,  he  | 

always  checked  himself,  saying,  **  These  subjects  are  better  not  ^ 
touched  upon.  1  do  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  differing  in  your 
belief  from  me ;  but  1  believe  it  would  be  mortal  sin  in  me,  unen- 
lightened  as  1  am,  to  attempt  to  examine  the  grounds  of  iny  ow  n,  and  J 
ibert'by  expose  myself  to  the  perils  of  heresy  or  discontent.’*  On  all 
other  subjects  he  was  very  frank  and  intelligent,  and  exceedingly  3 
curious  about  the  productions  of  our  country,  and  the  customs  of  our  J 
country  people.’  J 

‘  Religious  books,  however,  are  not  the  only  reading  in  which  the  i 
peasantry  delight.  Some  of  them  aspire  even  to  the  works  of  | 
Metasta^io ;  but  the  greater  number  arc  better  acquointed  with  the 
sort  of  half-classical  oallads,  which  jumble  the  heathen  mythology  ^ 
and  Christian  legends  together.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  ^ 
called  Orjeo  e  ia  belia  Eudricc^  is  a  great  favourite.  The  death  of  % 
Clorinda,  from  Tasso,  deformed  by  a  barbarous  jargon,  but  still  pathe-  % 
tic,  is  anotlier.  but  perhaps  the  most  read,  are  those  founded  on  tke 
miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  saints,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  « 
Nero,  and  the  necromancy  of  Simon  Magus,  furnish  what  one  may  9 
call  tlitf  machinery  of  the  |H>cm ;  and  virtue  uud  rcligioni  m  the  9 
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persons  of  the  holy  martyrs,  always  conquer  at  last ;  for  the 
never  scruple  to  accompany  them  to  the  land  of  soulsf  and  to  exnibii 
them  in  a  state  of  glory.  Contrasted  with  these«  but  almoat  Muallr 
prised,  are  the  lives  of  famous  robbers  and  outlaws,  the  Robin  Hooui 
of  Italy.  Satirical  poems  are  not  very  uncommon  among  the  lower 
class  of  people,  who  have  a  strong  perception  of  humour*  Their 
songs  of  course  arc  chietly  of  devotion  and  of  love.  And  their  prose 
tales  have  all  the  necromancy  and  the  gigantic  tliat  might  be  expected 
in  the  country  of  Ariosto  and  Pulci.* 

In  the  Ap]>endix  No.  Ill,  which  is  not  the  least  interesting 
)>or(ion  of  tlic  volume,  Mrs.  Graham  has  given  us  a  variety  of 
specimens  of  the  popular  |K>etry  of  the  modern  Romans.  Sbe 
divides  it  into  four  classes  :  1,  heroic  ballads,  sacred,  narrative, 
and  romantic  ;  *2,  humorous  and  burlesque  poems ;  3,  lyrical 
!):ill;ids,  sacred  and  profane ;  4,  songs  and  ritornelli.  The 
religious  poems  or  heroic  ballads  of  the  first  class,  consist  of 
legends  and  allegories.  The  narrative  poems  are  for  the  moat 
part  composed  of  the  adventures  of  famous  outlaws ;  and  these 
are  highly  popular.  After  euumeratiiig  the  titles  of  eleven, 
Mrs.  Graham  says,  *  The  list  might  he  swelled  to  a  volume,  but 
^  the  vivy  titles  of  most  of  them  are  disgusting  repetitions  of 
*  murders.*  We  cannot  wonder  that  among  those  whose  con* 
stiint  amusement  is  derived  from  the  |)erusal  of  such  works,  the 
life  of  a  bandito  should  have  all  the  charms  of  romantic  adven¬ 
ture,  or  that  murder  should  by  the  outlaws  themselves  be  com¬ 
mitted  without  the  slightest  degree  of  compunction  or  remorse* 
To  listen  to  these  tales  or  ballads  is  one  of  the  standing  arouse- 
ineiits  of  their  leisure.  One  of  them,  the  history  of  a  monster 
guilty  of  nameless  atrocities,  begins  thus  : 

*  Canto  non  giu  d*amor ;  non  giil  di  mortc ; 

Canto  non  giA  di  gioja,  o  di  contento ; 

Canto  solo  d’  oror.'* 

Whether  these  tales  of  horror  arc  true  or  fictitious,  matters  not: 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  popniar,  is  in  either  case  equally 
indicative  of  the  low  degree  of  civilization  and  the  depraveu. 
moral  taste,  which  must  prevail,  where  there  is  an  appetite  for 
such  revolting  details.  A  passion  for  the  horrible  is  not,  indeed, 
contined  to  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  or  to  the  uncivilized 
parts  of  a  community.  In  this  respect  extremes  will  be 
lound  to  meet :  the  vitiated  sensibility  of  |>olished  society,  shall 
supply  a  demand  for  the  same  species  of  violent  excitement  as 
is  requisite  to  stimulate  the  gross  faculties  of  men  in  a  state  of 

•  *  *Tis  not  of  love  I  ting,  nor  yet  of  war  ; 

'Tis  not  of  joy  I  ting,  nor  yet  of  pleasure ; 

1  sing  of  horror  only*’ 
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moral  chihihooil  ;  and  %%hile  the  history  of  Giuseppe  Mastrilli 
the  fortunate  outlaw,  or  the  life  of  C^b^inco  the  hifchwayman, 
who  killed  tHli  persons  with  six  children  in  the  territory  of 
Trent,  is  yieldini^  delit^ht  to  the  Konian  banditti,  we  in  Kn&^land 
are  bidnjf  edifieii  by  the  adventures  of  l>on  Juan  or  the  tragic 
horrors  of  Bertram  or  of  Melmoth.  We  n'colicct  tlie  time 
when  this  taste  was  much  more  prevalent  than  it  is  now  ainon^ 
the  lower  classes;  when  the  life  of  Turpin,  and  the  Newgale 
Calendar  in  six|»enny  numbers,  were  threat  favourites  with  the 
readint^  vultr^r  ;  hut  we  believe  that  the  progress  of  education 
and  the  improvement  of  our  turnpike  roads,  have  concurred  to 
Iwinp^  this  Mpecies  of  literature,  as  well  ns  the  profession  of  hi<^h- 
waymaii  itself,  into  general  disrepute.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
number  of  ferocious  crimes  in  this  country  has  very  slrikin&^ly 
diminished. 

Aiuoni'  the  romantic  ballads,  Mrs.  Graham  speciHes  the 
history  of  Grphetis  and  Eurydice;  the  episode  of  Tuncred  and 
Clorinda  ;  the  Rout  of  Koncisvalles,  which  holds  the  rank  of  our 
Chevy  Chace  ;  the  fairy  tale  of  Liombrtino  ;  the  history  of  Attila, 

*  in  which  truth  and  fable,  with  some  little  mixture  of  Teutonic 

*  romance,  are  jumbled  together and  one  upon  the  favourite 
subject  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  and  the  takini;  of  the  city 

*  of  Strigonia,  with  the  death  of  the  ^rand  vizier,  who  lost  his 

*  head.’  This  subject  has  also,  we  are  told,  *  been  honouretl 

*  by  the  muse  of  Filica’ia,  and  is  sunii^  throughout  the  capital 
‘  of  Christendom,  as  the  triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent.’ 
Rut  the  ;;reatest  favourite  is  ^  the  history  of  the  life  of  Guerrino 
‘  Meschiiio,’  which  is  abridfi^ed  from  a  loni^  prose  story  ;  and 

*  it  wouhl  be  diflicult,’  Mrs.  Graham  states,  Mo  say  which  is  most 
‘  read’,  the  prose  history  dr  the  poem.  The  latter  is  in  otluM 
rima,  and  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the 

*  Musa  gcntil,  che  i»opra  eccelsi  allori, 

D’Elicon  godete  aure  tranquillc.’ 

*  The  sound  of  this  nonsense  in  its  native  language,  makes  up,’ 
remarks  Mrs.  (i.,  ^  in  sweetness  for  what  it  wants  in  meaning.’ 
In  Uie  prose  narrative 

*■  The  author  hai  led  his  hero  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  even 
to  “  Far  Taproba;** — he  has  introduced  him  not  only  to  the  tree  of 
the  sun,  but  into  the  Caaba — he  has  made  him  captain  of  the  forces  of 
Prestcr  John's  country — he  has  made  him  kill  lions  like  Antar,  and 
Saracens  like  Orlando  :  yet  he  scruples  not  to  lead  the  Soldan’s 
armies,  and  excuses  himseli  by  saying,  that  Moses  himself  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptians.  To  obtain  the  oracle  from  the  trees  of  the 
sun,  he  makes  regular  prayers  and  invocations  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
witli  as  much  faim  as  to  St.  Jacoroo  of  Compoatello.  In  short,  there 
is  no  kind  of  history,  fable,  or  romance,  no  manner  of  warfare,  civil 
or  savage  ;  no  sort  of  enemy,  man,  giant,  dragon,  or  enchanter. 
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which  U  not  to  be  found  in  Guerrino  Metchino;  and  its  wild  tnd 
desultory  adventures  possess,  doubtless,  a  powerful  chans,  for  such 
persons  as  those  in  whose  bands  we  first  heard  of  it, — the  banditti  of 
Sonnino.* 

The  humorous  and  burlesotie  |)oenis  are  very  numerous.  Mrs. 
Graham  states,  that  the  Italians,  though  grave  and  thonghtful 
ill  general,  delight  in  ocoasknial  bursts  of  even  cbUdish  mirth. 
The  following  translation  of  an  extract  from  tlm  3iaggio 
RomuncHCo^  or  Roman  Maypole,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  gives 
a  correct  idea  of  the  versification  of  the  original,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  an  account  of  the  wares  displayed  at  a 
Roman  fair. 

*  Hard  by,  without  the  place,  a  wandering  crew 
Rambled  in  hundreds,  venders  of  all  matters ; 

Some  crying  anised-brandy  old  and  new. 

Some  tapes  and  pins,  some  matches,  and  some  platters 
For  flint  and  steel.  One  cakes,  one  comfits  scatters ; 

Some  combs,  some  brooms  were  calling ;  others  a  spindle  ; 

And  one  the  passengers  with  juice  bespatters 
•  Of  coddled  pippins  as  they  seethe  and  dwindle. 

*  Well  as  I  can  I’ll  tell  how  booths  were  set  up 
All  round  the  theatre,  and  how  the  fellows 
Had  set  them  side  by  side  as  they  could  get  up 
Their  merchandise.  As  if  they  had  a  pair  or  bellows. 

They  puffed  e’en  misers  so,  that  their  umbrellas 

They  eyed,  then  bought :  and  there  were  piles  of  crockery. 

And  nans,  and  ewers,  and  plates,  that  lookra  as  well  as 
The  best  of  china,  though  ’twas  but  a  mockery. 

*  Here  might  be  seen  a  crowd  round  some  odd  bosket; 

There  one  with  nicest  ear,  at  least  pretending. 

To  try  a  new  guitar.  That  buys  a  casket. 

This  a  new  lyre  ;  tho  old  long  wanted  mending. 

There  you  might  sec  a  female  group  attending 
A  booth  where  blocks  held  hats  ana  caps  enough; 

While  some  before  the  glass  quaint  colours  blending, 

Chose  their  new  gowns  of  silk  or  cotton  stuff. 

*  One  salesman  bawled  out,  **  Shoes  and  slippers,  ladies !” 
Another,  **  Tumblers,  bottles,  cups,  and  glasses!” 

Some  beds ;  some  gridirons,  frying-pans,  and  caddies ; 

Whole  suits  of  clotlies  the  slopmen  show  the  lasses. 

Saddles  and  boots,  the  saddler  as  be  passes. 

Shows  to  the  crowd,  with  trunk,  and  bag,  and  wallet ; 

The  silversmith  in  various  works  surpasses ; 

The  goldsmith  tempts  with  ring,  and  brooch,  and  collet. 

*  HigI)  on  a  pole  were  placed  a  splendid  row 
Of  hats,  and  caps,  and  nightcaps,  all  made  ready. 

The  linen  draper  had  a  goodly  show 

Of  shirts  and  shifW,  for  gentUman  or  lady ; 
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Tlic  blrdman  showed  his  bird*decov  so  steady ; 

Canary-bird  and  bull-bnch  for  the  house. 

Each  little  one  that  passed  cried,  Do,  pray  daddy, 

Buy  roe  the  pretty  little  dappled  roouse.'* 

*  In  a  wide  booth  there  was  a  well-clotlied  board. 

Where  funs  and  ribands  vied  with  ’kerchiefs  comely ; 

Another  near  bore  a  more  useful  hoard 
Of  jackets,  socks,  and  trowsers  very  homely. 

The  tinker  tempted,  prizing  very  humbly 
His  saucepans,  gridiron,  toasting-fork,  and  skillet ; 

The  tri|)eman  boasted  of  his  tripe,  and,  some  lay 
Hold  from  his  bench  of  sausage  and  of  fillet. 

*  Here  was  the  draper,  wilh  shalloon  and  cloth : 

Spindle  and  distaff,  there  the  turner  lays  out. 

A  packman  by  cries,  **  Lace  and  cambrick  both  !” 

Then  one,  “  Frogs’  legs  to  sell !”  in  discords  brays  out ; 

Next  comes  a  countryman  singing  the  praise  out 
Of  pine-fruit,  walnuts,  hazles,  and  ripe  medlars. 

The  cook  calls  loud  for  sticks  to  make  a  blaze  out ; 

**  Cook  1  bring  us  inaccaroni  !'*  call  the  pedlars. 

<  This  way  is  one  with  powder  and  white  soap, 

I’omatum,  perfumed  oils,  and  wash-balls  scented. 

And  powder  blue.  Next  stands  the  glover’s  hope 
To  sell  his  gloves,  so  cunningly  invented 
To  fit  all  hands,  f  unless  the  size  prevent  it.) 

Lanterns  and  camilcsticks  a  tinman  calls; 

Then  one  cries  scissars,  who  is  circumvented 
By  one  with  ear  and  tooth -picks,  as  he  bawls. 

*  The  fruitroan  sold  full  many  a  one  that  day 
Of  goodly  oranges  and  lemons  fairest,. 

And  figs,  and  prunes,  and  cherries  kept  their  sway  ; 

Thegard’ner  sold  his  leeks  and  radish  rarest. 

The  “If  for  eggs,  fowls,  pigeons,  much  thou  carcst. 

Come  buy  !’*  that  day  cried  many  a  country  dame ; 

'fhouMt  find  them  good,  if  truly  thou  declarcst,” 

Then  those  with  nerbs  and  sweetest  flowers  came,  drc.  Ac/ 

pp.  282—294. 

“  The  Jl/eo  Poiacca,  or  Rome  in  its  glory,”  a  still  greater 
favorite  with  the  lower  classcM,  in  whose  dialect  it  is  written,  is 
stated  to  display  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  to  give  the  most 
correct  representation  that  can  be  found  any  where,  of  the  dress, 
manners  and  morals,  pastimes  and  superstitions  of  the  low  Ro¬ 
mans  of  the  present  day.  The  ”  Will  of  the  Ahbace  Veccei”  is 
a  merry,  rhyming,  nioi'k  testament,  in  which  the  Ahbate  leaves 
different  supposititious  articles  to  his  various  friends  and  rela* 
lions;  e.ff. 

*  To  you  I  leave  a  club  of  might, 

’Twill  serve  to  guard  your  head  at  night ; 
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'Tis  that  with  which  Doniitian  killed 
•Ilia  dies,  'tia  tlicreforc  fully  skilled. 

*  A  cloak  of  black  I  also  lcavc» 

'Tis  English, — for  1  won’t  deceive, 

And  that  same,  too,  which  Luther  wore. 

And  *i  served  him  well  in  days  of  yore. 

*  Two  rashers  broiled,  and  salteil  too, 

And  of  the  loin,  pounds  not  a  few. 

Of  that  same  pig  that  always  ran 
Behind  St.  Anthony, — good  man  ! 

*  Besides  of  precious  hams  a  chest ; 

In  Greckish  wine  they’re  ready  drest. 

Hiey  once  belonged  to  those  same  hogs 
Pope  Sixtus  kept  in  Mnrea’s  bogs.’ 

*  And  so,*  we  are  told,  *  the  Abbate  goes  on,  hequeathing  a  pair 
‘  of  stays  stideiied  with  the  bone  of  tloiiah’s  whale;  the  tail  of 
‘  Balaam’s  ass  ;  the  nail  with  which  Jael  killed  Sisera ;  a  inea* 
‘  sure  of  ciinlers  half  from  Home  in  Nero’s  burning,  half  from 
^  Troy  ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  sacred  and  profane  articles.* 
But  on  account  of  the  Author’s  irreverent  enumeration  of  sun* 
dry  papal  curiosities,  the  poem  is  prohibited ;  and,  as  the  natural 
eonsotpicncc  of  such  prohibition,  it  is  in  every  mouth,  being 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  lines  of  it  are  used  proverbially  every 
day. 

Mrs.  Graham  has  abstaincil  from  giving  any  8|>ccimens  of  tho 
various  popular  songs  or  hymns  addressed  to  the  Virgin  or  to 
our  Lord,  on  account,  as  she  states,  of  their  hordering  some¬ 
times  so  nearly  on  the  ludicrous,  though  sung  in  devout  sincerity 
by  the  lower  orders,  and  in  other  cases  resembling  *  so  closely 

*  in  the  familiarity  of  their  address  the  evangelical  songs  and 

*  hymns  of  late  years  printed  in  England,’  by  the  Methodists. 
^Vc  regret  that  she  has  not  enabled  us  to  form  an  opinion  re- 
sptTting  this  very  strange  and  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
|>oeins  addressed  to  the  Virgin  and  ‘  the  songs  to  the  saints*  we 
could  disi>cnse  with  ;  but  if  there  are  really  extant  any  hymns 
addressed  to  our  Lord,  which  may  bear  even  a  remote  com¬ 
parison  to  the  exquisite  devotional  productions  of  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley,  for  instance,  they  must  be  worthy  of  preservation.  No 
harm  could  have  been  done  by  printing  a  few  of  these  without 
a  translation. 

Of  the  ballads,  Mrs.  Graham  stales,  that  the  prettiest  are 
those  of  the  women  who  sell  (lowers  or  fruit,  in  some  of  wliicli, 
dilFercnt  flowers  are  assigned  to  ditrereiU  persons  and  ages  in  a 
manner  that  recalled  Sliaks|>eai’e*s  Fcrdita. 

*  These,  and  a  few  of  the  amatory  ballads,  remind  us  of  Uie  aim* 
plicity  and  sweetness  of  Metasusio,  and  are  quite  a  relief  from  the 
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longer  ball  ids  of  the  robbere  and  outlaws.  Some  of  the  modern 
songs,  such  as  the  Lament  of  Sapoleon  for  his  Fall^  and  the  Return 
of  the  Conscript,  have  a  great  deal  of  feeling.* 

Ill  connexion  with  the  po|)iilar  |K>etry  of  the  modern  Uomuns, 
we  iihould  have  been  glad  of  some  infurmalion  ri?s|>ecting  their 
music.  Among  the  sliephenis  of  the  mountains,  the  bjgpipe 
is  the  ino.st  common  instrnnn  nt.  While  the  Author  ami  her 
friemls  were  one  evening  enjoying,  on  (he  summit  of  a  little 
hill  in  the  road  to  CapraniiM,  the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sunset, 
with  Rome  beneath  them  in  the  perspective,  the  distant  sonml  ot 
a  bagpipe  was  heani  among  the  hills.  A  young  lail  who  was 
with  them,  H.iitI,  ‘  That  is  most  likely  a  shepherd  from  Abrn/./.o, 

‘  or  some  of  those  wild  Neapolitan  places  that  harbour  the  out- 
•  laws.*  'riiis  instrument  has  been  introduced  by  some  ol  the 
Italian  m  isters,  in  pictun*s  of  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds ; 
and  Mrs.  (iraliam  stales  that, 

*  At  Cliri^tmaS'tiinc,  the  piper*  come  down  from  the  mountains  to 
Naples  and  Koine,  where  they  play  about  the  streets,  and  especially 
before  nil  pictures  and  images  of  the  Madonna.  They  have  one  air, 
wild,  and  not  without  grandeur,  which  they  believe  to  be  that  plat/fd 
at  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  angels,  and  which  they  perform  on 
Cht  btinos  eve  in  the  great  churches,  especially  that  of  Santa  .Maria 
Moggiore,  where  they  exhibit  the  presepia:  i.  e.  a  representation  as 
large  as  life  of  an  ox,  an  ass,  Joseph,  ^iary,  and  the  Divine  Infant, 
in  wax,  under  a  bower  dressed  with  brunches,  ribbons,  Ac.* 

A  colltH  lion  of  the  national  melodies  of  the  Italian  peasantry, 
on  the  s.  me  plan  us  'rhoinson*s  collection  of  8(H>tlii*h  and  Irish 
atra,  would  lie  higidy  acceptable.  It  might  possibly  supply  some 
illufitrations  of  the  allcgetl  foreign  origin  of  the  8cottisii  music. 
'I'he  iileiitity  of  the  instrument,  would  lead  us  at  all  events  to 
ex|»ect  in  the  music  of  the  two  countries  a  similarity  ol  charac¬ 
ter. 

A  susceptibility  of  the  Orphean  charms  of  music  and  poetry, 
however,  so  far  from  necessaiily  indicating  in  tlie  people  whom 
it  cliaracteiises  either  |M‘acefid  habits  or  refined  manners,  would 
seem  to  belong  more  pccidiurly  to  the  wihl  and  lawless  moun- 
lainet'r,  whose  life  is  an  altei  nation  of  intense  physical  exertion 
and  absolute  inaction.  It  is  lo  fill  up*  the  languid  pauses*  of 
such  a  life,  that  the  mind  craves  for  some  such  excitement,  and 
that  the  'Ravage,  who  has  no  music  and  no  literature,  has  recourse 
to  the  dance.  When,  therefore,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  *  Let 
^  who  will  make  the  laws  of  a  country,  let  me  make  the  ballads, 
•  and  1  will  form  the  people,’  be  said  right  so  lar  as  regards  a 
country  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilr/atmn,  wInn  the  laws  are 
necf'^^surily  weak,  'and  the  pussions  ul  the  jieople  strong,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  nreoroupied  with  pusitmal  euipio\ment. 
But  ,  as  the  wild  features  of  savage  sociot  v  arc  lamed  do’ivn  bv  the 
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introihiction  of  more  regular  and  mechanical  modes  of  life,  rod 
agriculture  succeeds  more  and  more  extensitely  to  pastoral  oc« 
cupation,  and  property  becomes  nioro  generally  diffused,  the 
Im^s  acquires  greater  influence,  and  the  ballads  become  a  matter 
of  far  less  consequence.  There  is  neither  the  atroog  previous 
excitement  nor  the  leisure  and  re|M>ae,  neither  the  flow  nor  the 
ebb  of  feeling,  in  the  minds  of  individuals  whose  habits  are 
settled  aiul  domestic,  and  whose  occupation  Is  certain,  which 
]>ootry  demands,  in  order  to  have  its  full  efl^t  on  the  hnagina- 
tiun.  In  our  own  country,  the  ballad  is  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Newspaper.  We  question,  however,  whether 
our  national  poetry  ever  had  an  influence  in  forming  the  popu¬ 
lar  character,  that  would  admit  of  a  comparison  for  a  moment 
with  the  sovereign  and  plastic  power  of  the  laws.  As  to  music, 
God  save  the  King,  and  Ruin  Britanuia,  though  of  modern  date, 
are  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  national  airs  ;  but  all  that  we 
can  boast  of  besides,  is,  our  Psalmody.  Music  is  with  the  En¬ 
glish  an  amusement,  but  it  is  not,  as  it  is  in  Italy,  a  language  ; 
nor  does  it  siqqdy  to  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  any  deeper 
plt^asurc,  than  melody  apart  from  all  association  is  adequate  to 
produce  by  virtue  of  the  mere  organic  impression.  We  shall 
not  sta)  to  speculate  whether  they  might  have  been  the  better 
or  the  happier  had  they  been  a  little  more  essentially  musical. 
Unfortunately,  the  English  can  neither  sing,  nor  play,  nor  meet 
for  any  purpose,  without  drinking ;  and  when  men  have  got 
half.d  milk,  they  care  not  what  they  sing  or  how  they  play : 
musical  sentiment  is  then  at  an  end.  Our  climate  is  a  great 
enemy,  it  is  true,  to  out  of  doors  pastime,  but  the  grand  bar¬ 
rier  to  innocent  recreation  is — drink. 

Civilization — there  is  no  help  for  it — makes  sad  havoc  of  all 
that  is  romantic  in  the  circumstances  of  social  man  :  it  puts  to 
flight  poetry,  music,  and  all  that  is  either  heroic  or  pastoral. 
But  shepherds  and  banditti,  the  genuine  natives  of  the  Arcadia 
of  every  clime,  though  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  poetry, 
are  not  the  most  agreeable  of  neighbours.  Mrs.  Qraltam  In¬ 
forms  US,  that  the  banditti  of  the  Campagna  are  always  aided  in 
their  predatory  expeditions  by  the  shepherds  and  goat  herds, 

*  a  race  of  men  apt  for  their  purpose,  as  their  half-savage  life, 
while  it  gives  them  enough  intercourse  with  the  towns  to  procure  food 
and  intelligence,  detaches  them  so  much  from  all  social  bonds  as  to 
render  them  indifferent  to  the  crimes  of  others.  The  observation 
(of  Gibbon)  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  **  adorned 
**  with  the  fairest  attrioutes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much  better 
*'  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  military  life,**  is  confirmed 
by  the  manners  of  the  shepherds  of  these  mountains.  Where  the 
townships  have  land  enough  to  employ  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture 
and  gardening,  as  at  Poli,  the  inhabitants  are  kind  and  gentle ;  and 
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when  an  outrage  i*  commitleil,  the  fir*t  exclamation  alway*  is*  he  who 
hai  (lone  the  evil  iiuiKt  he  an  idle  fellow,  who  had  not  patience  to 
wail  while  hit  bread  was  growing.  Hut  Cuprnnica.  and  some  other 
mountain  towns,  which  have  little  or  no  arable  land  annexed  to  them* 
while  they  supply  Uicir  neighbours  with  shephertU*  also  furnish  their 
annual  quota  to  the  ranks  ^  the  banditti.  'Die  observation  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  quoted  above,  though  it  concerns  the  wandering  Tartars,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  sheiiherdsof  the  Appenines,  between  whom 
and  the  wandering  tribes  of  northern  Asia  there  arc  some  points  of  | 
rescmhlance. 

*  llie  unhealthiness  of  that  great  portion  of  Italy  extending  between 
the  mountaiits  and  the  sea,  from  the  banks  of  the  Arno  to  Terracina, 
renders  it  scarcely  habitable  during  the  summer  months,  and  has 
forced  the  proprietors  to  adopt  a  system  of  management  by  which  the 
lands  in  general  only  come  into  tillage  every  sixth  or  seventh  year  in 
rotation.  Therefore  nearly  hvc-sixtns  appear  barren  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  winter  they  are  covered  with  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  herds  of  oxen  and  horses,  which  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
as  soon  us  the  inHucncc  of  the  bad  air  abates,  to  fatten  on  the  lux¬ 
uriant  winter  herbage  of  the  low  lands,  particularly  the  Campagna  of  j 
Home.  The  mountain  shepherds  of  course  accompany  them.  Thus  | 
by  a  regul.ir  annual  migration  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  the  ties  | 
to  home,  w  hich  form  the  most  powerful  securities  for  the  virtue  of 
the  {>easant,  are  loosened,  and  he  becomes  fitted  for  the  wandering 
life  and  tliwultory  habits  of  the  outlaw.  The  same  causes  have  worked 
the  same  effects  in  all  countries,  except,  perhaps,  in  Switzerland,  j 
where  natural  and  political  circumstances  have  counterbalanced  them,  i 
Hut  the  Spanish  mountaineers,  in  the  Guerilla  war,  displayed  a  spirit 
too  like  the  banditti  of  the  Appenines,  and  it  is  scarcely  **  sixty  years 
since,’*  the  Caterans  of  the  llighlands  of  Scotland  might  have  emu¬ 
lated  the  brigands  of  Sonnino.  The  open  trial  for  crimes,  the  rigid 
execMitinn  of  the  laws,  and  the  politic  measure  of  opening  roads  and 
erecting  hridgt^  throughout  the  llighlands,  have  freed  Great  Britain 
from  the  disgrace  of  harbouring  sueh  ruffians.  But  here,  the  trial  is  ! 
secret,  the  judgment  uncertain,  and  the  roads  generally  in  such  a 
state  of  decay,  iliat  the  culprit  may  almost  defy  the  pursuit  of  justice.’ 
pp.  1  fl— 1 

It  would  sctMti  to  be  no  very  difticult  matter  for  a  wise  ami 
rnergetie  government  to  abate  the  nuisance.  During  the  short 
government  of  Cola  di  Uienzi,  the  eoiiiitry  was  wholly  freed 
Irotii  robbers,  and  travelling  became  perlectly  secure ;  hut  one  ^ 
of  the  Hrst  eonsequences  of  his  fall  was,  the  reassembling  of  the  ^ 
banditti.  Sixtus  V.  also  kept  them  tinder  during  his  vigorous  ^ 
reign.  And,  at  a  more  reivnt  j>eriod,  tliey  were  etlreliinlly  liehl 
in  cheek  bv  the  Fn  neh  military  government,  'rradiiitui  relates 
that  the  I’oiuift*  carrietl  his  point  by  ii  daring  stratagem.  Dis¬ 
guised  UN  an  tdd  man,  he  went  himself  into  (he  woods  with  an 
a>s  latleii  willi  wine,  and  was  seizetl  of  course  by  the  lobl^ers, 
who  set  him  to  turn  the  spit  while  they  exuminetl  the  wine. 
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When  the  meat  was  clone,  they  bt^^an  to  rep^ale  UieiiiseWea  with 
their  priie,  to  the  ^reat  joy  at  Sixtus,  who  had  mixed  ouium  in 
it;  as  soon  as  the  band  were  fairly  asleep,  he  whistled,  his 
soldiers  came  up,  and  they  were  every  one  taken.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  this  story  has  made  the  roi^ues  cautious.  The  chief  of 
the  ^an^  into  wliose  hands  our  Author  and  her  friends  were  in 
no  little  danger  of  fallins;,  told  a  captive  whom  they  ransomed, 
that  they  were  always  afraid  of  fresh  wine  lest  it  should  be 
drutc&:ed ;  that  they  therefore  always  made  the  |>erson  who  brouf^^ht 
it  drink  a  ^ood  deal  of  it,  and  if  in  two  hours  no  bad  symptoms 
appeared,  they  then  used  it.  The  narrative  of  this  poor  fellow*o 
captivity  is  hii^hly  interestingly.  Though  rc^peatedly  threatened 
with  being  murdered  in  case  the  money  for  his  ransom  did  not 
punctually  arrive,  he  was  otherwise  well  treated,  and  exhorted 
to  make  himself  comfortable,  and  the  chiefs  conversed  with  him 
free  ly.  One  of  them,  the  second  in  cominand,  talked  to  him  of 
the  political  nature  of  their  situation. 

*  He  said  that  government  would  never  inccced  in  putting  them 
down  by  force ;  that  they  are  not  a  fortress  to  batter  down  with 
cannon,  but  rather  birds,  which  fly  round  the  tops  of  the  sharpest 
rocks,  without  having  any  fixed  home;  that  if,  by  any  misfortunet 
seven  perished,  they  were  sure  of  ten  recruits  to  replace  their  lots ; 
for  criminals,  who  would  be  glad  to  take  refuge  among  them,  were 
never  wanting ;  that  the  number  of  their  present  company  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty  individuals ;  and  that  they  had  an  idea  of 
undertaking  some  daring  exploit,  perhaps  of  threatening  Rome  itaelf. 
He  ended  by  saying,  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  their  depre¬ 
dations  would  be  to  give  them  a  general  pardon,  without  reservation 
or  limitation,  that  they  might  all  return  to  their  houses,  without  fear 
of  treachery ;  but,  otherwise,  they  would  not  trust  to  nor  treat  with 
any  one ;  and  added,  that  this  was  the  reason  for  which  they  had  not 
concluded  any  thing  with  the  prelate  sent  to  Frosinone  to  treat  witli 
them.  As  it  was,  tneir  company  was  determined  to  trust  nothing  but 
a  pardon  from  the  Pope’s  own  lips  ;  and  he  repeated  this  same  sen¬ 
timent  to  me  several  times  during  the  second  day  I  was  obliged  to 
pass  with  him  and  his  fellows.’  pp.  21 1,  212. 

These  brigands  or  foruicuti  are  what  the  forest  outlaws  of 
England  were  in  the  days  of  Rubin  Hood.  They  are  neither  of 
the  |)oorest  nor  tlie  vilest  of  the  population,  but  *  generally 

*  possess  a  little  field  and  a  house,  whither  they  retire  at  certain 

*  seasons,  and  only  take  the  field  when  the  hopes  of  plunder 

*  allure  them,  or  the  fear  of  a  stronger  arm  drives  them  to  the 

*  womis  and  rocks.*  They  maintain,  indeed,  that  their  habits  of 
life  arise  from  necessity  rather  than  choice.  The  main  bmly  was 
said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  thirty,  although  the  diviaion 
which  kept  Poli  and  its  neighhourhooil  in  continual  alarm,  never 
exceed  thirteen.  Mrs.  Graham  was  told  that  they  seldom  take 
foreigners  or  any  persooi  from  whom  they  cannot  expect  a 
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speedy  ransom.  Every  ro!>ber  has  a  silver  heart  containing  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  suspendwl  to  his  neck  by  a 
red  ribbon.  ‘  We  know,*  said  one  of  them,  ‘  that  we  are  likely 

*  Co  die  a  violent  <leatb,  but  in  our  hour  of  netMl  we  have  these,* 
(toucbini;  his  musket,)  *  to  stru^i^le  for  our  lives  with,  and  this,* 
(kissini^  the  image  of  the  Virgin,)  ‘  to  make  our  death  easy.* 
lliis  mixture  of  ferocity  and  superstition,  our  Author  remarks, 
is  one  of  the  most  terrific  features  in  the  character  of  the  banditti 
of  Italy. 

A  gang  of  gipsies  made  their  appearance  one  day  while  our 
Author  was  at  Poli.  The  men  were  furnislied  with  pedlurs* 
wares;  the  women,  as  usual,  were  fortune-tellers,  anti,  in  atl- 
dition  to  the  customary  prognostications  of  future  good  tilings 
to  those  who  cross  their  hands,  held  out  the  promise  of  one 
thing  which  in  England  would  not  be  esteemed  a  benefit— 
^'Indulgent  confessors.*  One  of  them  told  the  party,  that  her 
mother  was  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  lunid  of 
the  tribe  in  Italy.  *  We  talked  with  them,*  says  Mrs.  G., 
^  some  time,  and  found  that  there  own  dialect  was  the  same  with 

*  that  of  the  gipsies  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  Bohemians 
^  of  France  and  Germany,  which  Richardson  and  Schlegel  have 

*  long  since  recognised  to  he  that  of  the  Nats  of  Hindostan.*^ 

During  our  Author's  residence  at  Poli,  several  excursions 
were  *made  by  the  party  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  8tu|)eiidous  aqueducts  which 
traverse  tlie  Oanipagna.  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Preiieste,  is 
rich  in  the  rerK*s  ofipast  ages.  *  Nothing  cun  be  imagined 

*  finer,*  ^ys  Mrs.  G.,  *  than  the  first  near  view*  of  the  town.  A 
ruinetl  tower  and  fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  crown  its  conical 
hill ;  a  large  convent  near  One  of  the  gates,  forms  part  of  the 
outline;  'while  a’ ff^w' cypresses  and  pines  mixed  with  the  build¬ 
ing,  aiid  partly  Concealing  the  cyelopian  wall  that  extends* from 
the  citadel  to  the  plain,  serve,  with  their  dark  foliage,  to  detach 
the  hill  from  the  surrounding  wood-clad  mountains :  the  narrow 
plain  between  the  Volscian  and  Alban  hills,  leads  the  eye  on  to 
Mount  Circeo  and  the  sea.  In  walking  through  the  town, 
fl'agments  of  imirhle  columns,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  set  up 
as  ol'riaments  to  the  streets,  or  as  seats  at  the  mean  doors  of  the 
inhabitants,  continually  presented  themselves.  Some  columns 
with  rich  capitals  which  adorn  the  side  of  a  church,  and  broken 

tarts  of  similar  columns  built  into  the  walls  of  neighbouring 
ouses,  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  porticoes  erected 
by  8ylla  to  adorn  the  approach  to  the  temple  of  his  favourite 
goddess.  ^  Every  gate,  every  avenue  to  Palestrina,  either  bears 
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p.  871. 
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‘  an  air.i^iie  name,  or  cuntains  objects  of  historic  or  anti(|iiaritn 
‘  interest.’ 

Mrs.  Gralum  notices  the  indications  of  ancient  volcanoes 
that  are  every  where  to  be  traced  in  tlie  Campapia. 

*  An  attentiveexaminution  of  the  aitiintion  of  the  seven  ItilU,  and  tlio 
historical  traditions  concerning  them,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Capitol  and  Palatine  formed  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which  emitted  flames 
once,  at  least,  even  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  whenCurtius  leaped 
into  the  gulf ;  and  the  circular  disposition  of  the  other  bills  round  thise  . 
two,  ^ive  additional  probability  to  the  idea  The  cave  ofCacus  under 
Mount  Aventine  is  looked  upon  as  voIcmiuc.  Heal  black  lava  basalwa}! 
been  quarried  for  the  pavement  of  tite  roads  near  the  monument  of 
Cecilia  Metella;  and  the  rocks  round  Kouie  abound  in  all  the  volcanic 
substances.  It  is  true,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sea  has 
covered  the  Campu^^na  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ;  but  at  what 
periotl  it  retired,  whether  long  before  the  extinction  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  volcanoes,  whose  situations  are  still  to  be  traced,  or  at 
the  same  time,  must  for  ever  rcMnaIn  matter  of  conjecture.  The  craters 
of  the  high  Alban  liill,  however,  h  ive  less  doubtful  evidence  of  their 
existence  after  the  building  of  the  udj  icent  cities.  Livy  relates  the 
remarkable  shower  of  stones  that  fell  among  the  AlUiii  hills,  accom* 
panied  by  n  lotid  noise,  which  the  soothsayers  taking  upon  tlieniselvet 
to  explain,  established  the  nine  days’  festival,  annually  celebrated  liy 
all  the  people  of  Latium  :  other  showers  of  stones  occurred  at  diN 
ferent  periods.  The  funeral  vast*s  found  buried  under  a  bed  voU 
cunic  tufo,  between  Marino  and  Custcl  Gaodolfo,  are  an  iacoDtcstible 
proof,  that  such  showers  of  stones  and  sand  must  have  fallen,  ,aod 
that  too  when  the  country  was  peopled  aiKl  civilized  ;  f(»r  among 
other  things  contained  in  the  urns  were  the  implements  of  writing. 

*  A  noise  like  that  above  mentioned  was  heard  in  the  hills  of  Aricia 
at  the  close  of  the  battle,  where  Aruns,  the  son  of  Forsenna,  was 
killed.  But  the  sudden  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  on  two 
memorable  occasions  is  the  le:ist  doubtful  fact  connected  with  the 
antique  volcano,  whose  crater  it  is.  The  inundation  which  occurred 
during  the  siege  of  Veil  had  long  been  preceded  by  one  which  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  royal  palace  of  Alba,  and  which  was  so  sudden,  that 
neither  tiie  king  nor  his  family  had  time  to  escape. 

*  The  lake  of  Gabii,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  our  journey 
from  Home  to  Poli,  is  also  the  extinguished  crater  of  a  volcano.  So 
is  that  of  Anagni  concealed  from  us  by  the  conical  hill  ol  Palestrina^ 
which  is  direcuy  between  it  and  Guadagnola.  The  lava  from  Anagni 
lias  flowed  in  a  direction  towards  Matino,  and  is  visible  on  the  road¬ 
side.*  pp.  89 — 91. 

Earthquakes  are  still  frequent  enough  in  Rome  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  excite  little  attention  among  the  |>eople.  Aim. 
Graham  was  awaked  by  one  in  the  mouth  of  March,  wliich 
would  have  been  talked  of  in  England,  *  yet  did  not  even  make  a 
*  paragraph  in  tl»e  Diario  Romano.*  In  ancient  times,  these 
convulsions  of  nature  were  far  more  frequent  imd  tcrfible. 
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Docs  not  the  stronj^  lan^iiaj^e  of  the  Apocalypse  iiuricate,  that 
one  still  more  trciueiiclous  thnn  has  ever  yet  been  known,  accom- 
panteil  with  volcanic  plienoinena,  will  accomplish  the  final  over¬ 
throw  of  the  “  mis^hty  city  ?*'  .  Bishop  Newton  remarks,  that 
the  pre<lictecl  (lest ruction  is  a  complete  and  total  destruction, 
such  as  has  never  yet  keen  the  fate  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  is 
intimated,  that  she  shall  he  swallowe<l  up  hy  a  mbierraneoui 
Jire,  *  The  soil  and  situation  of  Rome  and  the  neighl>our- 
‘  intc  countries,*  adds  the  Bishop,  ‘  greatly  favour  such  a  suppo- 
*  sition.* 

Art.  VI.  Biblical  Criticism  on  the  First  Fourteen  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament;  also  on  the  First  Nine  Prophetical  Rooks. 
By  Samuel  Horsley,  L.L.D.  F.ll.S.  F.A.S.  Late  Lord  Bishop 
01  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  4  Vols.  pp.  1729.  Price  2l.2s.  London.  1820. 

IK, Editor  of  Bishop  Horsley's  posthumous  works  would  seem 

to  estimate  the  manuscripts  which  he  has  inherited  from  his 
relative,  at  as  high  a  rate  as  Bishop  Pearson's  writings  were  va¬ 
lued  by  Bentley,  who  pronounced  the  very  dust  of  them  to  be  gold : 
they  are  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Hence  they  have  been  dealt  out 
from  time  to  time  to  the  public,  and  a  price  has  been  demanded  for 
them  suftieiently  costly  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  vulgar  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  markets  of  literature.  VVe  have  had  in  succession,  four 
volumes  of  Sermons,  Speeches  in  Parliament, The' Book  of  Psalms 
translated  with  notes ;  and  now  we  have  Biblical  Criticism  in 
four  volumes.  Whether  there  be  any  more  inedited  fragments 
of  the  learned  Prelate  which  are  yet  destined  for  publication,  we 
have  no  means  of  learning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  already 
aimple  reason  for  concluding  that  Bishop  Horsley's  fame  has  not 
betMi  committed  to  the  safeguard  of  the  soundest  discretion. 
His  reputation  as  a  Biblical  Critic  in  .particular,  has  not  been 
advanced  by  the  delivery  from  the  press  of  his  work  on  the 
Psalms  ;  nor  will  it  receive  any  great  accession  from  the  original 
parts  of  the  volumes  now  tinder  our  notice.  To  the  praise  of 
lH‘ing  a  judicious  interpreter  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
but  a  very  moderate  claim  can  l>e  established  in  favour  of  the 
deceased  Prelate,  though  his  Version  of  the  Psalms  has  been 
describeil  by  its  Editor  as  *  the  most  profound  and  tha  most 
•  important  of  all  the  works  of  their  great  author.*  If  we 
could  concur  in  this  judgement,  we  should  certainly  have  to 
assign  a  very  humble  rank  to  the  present  “  Biblical  Criticism." 
Our  opinion,  however,  is  rather  ditt’erent,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  these  four  volumes,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
llosea,  they  are  neither  *  profound’  nor  very  *  important,'  a 
higher  value  tliaii  belongs  to  the  former  work. 

T'hc  contents  of  these  volumes  are  not  ail  original :  they 
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include  t  series  of  Remarks  on  Uic  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis^ 
with  some  disquisitory  matter  on  the  Divine  Names,  extracted 
from  tlie  British  Critic  for  1802,  in  which  they  first  apoeared 
in  an  article  on  Dr.  (teddes's  **  Critical  Remarks  also,  the 
Trunslaiiun  of  the  xviiith  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Version 
of  1  loses,  both  already  before  the  public.  These  altof^ther  fill 
upwards  of  a  third  part  of  the  entire  number  of  pages  in  the 
collection  ;  and  there  are  besides  some  passages  which  are  given 
twice.  This  is  an  eosy  method  of  swelling  out  the  bulk  of  a 
work,  and  of  taxing  the  possessors  of  the  republished  articles ; 
but  the  Editor  is  not  a  novice  in  the  art  of  book-making ;  the 
name  of  Bishop  Horsley  looks  attractive  in  a  title  page. 

The  learned  Prelate  was  no  advocate  for  the  inte^ty  of  the 
printed  Hebrew  text :  he  impeaches  its  authority  with  as  much 
freedom  as  Kennicott  himself,  and  care<l  as  little  for  the  Masorets 
as  any  disciple  of  an  anli-Rabbinical  school.  But,  though  he 
ai;r(»ed  with  modern  critics  in  the  belief  that  corruptions  have 
found  their  way  into  the  printed  text,  he  did  not  agree  with  many 
of  tliem  as  to  the  means  of  correcting  its  errors.  He  declares 
himself  against  conjectural  emendation,  and  would  limit  altera¬ 
tions  to  those  cases  in  which  a  reading  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  manuscripts  or  versions,  or  tothedivisioii  of  sentences 
and  words,  in  which  he  thought  an  entire  freedom  might  be 
allowed.  To  his  general  principles  of  criticism,  we  should 
scarcely  venture  to  oppose  an  objection.  Conjectural  alteration 
of  the  sacred  text  has  been  practisc<l  by  so  many  editors  and 
translators  without  scruple,  and  without  measure,  that  we 
cannot  but  approve  of  the  more  cautious  methods  of  proceeding, 
and  should  certainly  prefer  the  preservation  of  even  apparently 
faulty  readings  to  risking  the  greater  corruption  of  the  text  by 
capricious  changes.  We  question,  however,  whether  such  pro¬ 
posed  emendations  as  the  following,  would  not  exclude  their 
Author  from  the  privilege  of  rebuking  a  critic  who  should  venture 
to  hazard  a  correction  purely  conjectural. 

^  Judges,  chap.  xx.  ver.  38. — '*  that  the^  should  make  a  great  flame, 
with  smoke  to  rise  up  out  of  the  city.”  The  word  la  rendered 
Tv^fby  the  LXX :  and  by  they  certainlj^nderatood  not  a  single 
torch,  but  a  pile  of  combustibles  on  fire,  ^e  words  DTnV]^ 
prn  are  not  easily  reduced  to  any  regular  construction* 

Perhaps  the  original  reading  may  have  been  mus,  navo 

mWny  **  Now  it  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  men  of  Israel 
and  the  ambuscade,  that  they  [the  .persons  of  the  ambuscade] 
should  make  a  large  pile,  to  send  up  smoke  from  the  city.**  The 
alteration  consists  only  in  a  transposition  of  the  two  words  omVyn^ 
and  which  brings  the  accusative  of  the  transitive  verb  3*15 

next  to  its  verb,  which  is  its  proper  place ;  a  removal  of  the  letters 
on  from  tlie  end  of  the  word  oniVynV  to  the  end  of  the  word 
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with  an  insertion  of  a  l  between  s  and  n,  to  make  the  inSnltive 
in  Hiphi)  of  the  verb  n2*'.  in  the  regular  form  ;  and  lastly,  a  change  of 
n,  prefixed  without  any  meaning  to  70^:?,  into  a  n,  for  the  termination 
of  the  next  preceding  word,  the  infinitive  See  Jer.  chap, 

vi.  ver.  1  / 

Now  by  fneana  of  hucIi  transpositions  of  words,  and  removals 
and  insertions  of  letters,  as  occur  in  this  specimen  of  emendaiory 
criticism,  any  ihinic  in  the  way  of  alteration  in  the  text  may  be 
accomplished.  It  is  a  method  of  treating  passages,  which  may 
certainly  supersede  conjecture  of  that  kind  which  has  to  seek 
for  iu  materials  of  amending  the  errors  which  it  detects,  but  it 
is  neither  a  safer  nor  a  lietter  method  ;  it  is  in  reality  equally 
arbitrary,  anti  atTords  as  much  licence  to  an  editor.  Tlie  truth 
is,  tiiat  Bishop  Horsley  indulges  very  freely  in  conjectural  read¬ 
ings  and  arbitrary  alteratious  of  the  Hebrew  text.  He 
frequently  copies  and  translates  the  critical  notes  of  Houhigant 
wiitiout  reference  to  his  aiitlior,  niul  often  follows  him  in  the 
form  and  spirit  of  his  remarks. 

Ill  thehr^t  Volume  of  this  Bitdical  Criticism,  the  notes  extend 
from  tlie  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  2nd  Book  of  Chronieles  inclu¬ 
sive,  averaging  about  thirty  pages  to  each  of  the  fourteen  hooks. 
TUe  second  volume  comprises  critical  observations  and  explana¬ 
tory  comment  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  third  and  fourth 
Toluiues  contain  remarks  on  •)eremiah  and  Kzekiel ;  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Hosea  revised  and  correlated  ;  about  fifteen  pages  of 
critical  notes  on  Joid,  Amos,  and  Obadiah  ;  and  a  selection  of 
aacrcil  Songs.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  learned  Prelate  as  a  translator  and  expounder  of  Hebrew 
CiiiD position,  will  be  prepared  to  expect  some  novelties  of  inter- 
urelalioii  in  this  collection  of  criticisms,  and  some  be  will  find ; 
out  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  sober  than,  from  tlie  perusal  of  the 
Author's  voliHiies  on  the  Psalms,  we  should  have  anticipated. 
Severol  of  the  Notes  bear  marks  of  haste,  many  of  tbeiu  are  of 
little  value ;  but  others  are  vouchers  for  the  careful  attention  and 
labour  wliieb  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  and  some  of  the 
emendations  will  be  receivetl  as  real  improvements  of  the 'text. 
\Vc  sliall  cite  some  passages  from  various  parts  of  the  volumes 
as  samples  of  their  contents,  limiting  our  selections  to  the 
portions  which  are  now  first  published. 

•  Gen.  chap.  xxv.  ver.  8. — ••  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years.** 
Rather,  **  an  old  man  and  full,**  not  of  yeans  only,  but  of  all  the 
blessings  of  life.  Pienus  vita  eonviva,* 

This  is  an  unnecessary  and  mistaken  criticism.  Qn  the 
authonty  of  the  Sam.,  some  MSS.,  ami  the  ancient  versions^O'V 
may  confidently  be  restored  to  the  text.  Its  uniform  occurrence 
in  parallel  places,  confinna  the  correctness  of  this  emendation. 
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The  Common  Version,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  requires  only  the 
fi(ib.H(itution  of  “  days**  in  the  place  of  “  years.** 

In  the  following  passage,  the  Bishop  is  evidently  wrong  in 
one  of  his  statements,  anti  tlie  conjectural  alteration  which  he 
proposes,  is  not  required  by  any  pressing  dilficuhies ;  the  only 
ground  on  wlilch  it  would  be  at  all  proper  to  otfer  a  Tiifioaa 
reading. 

*  Gen.  chap.  xxxv.  ver.  15.— Bethel.*’  God  appeared^!©  Jacob  and 
converted  with  him  at  Xmz,  on  hit  journey  into  Metopotaiuia,  cltap. 
xxviii.  ver.  19.  And,  upon  that  occasion,  and  not  af\er  hit  return,  M 

f  ave  the  place  the  name  of  Bethel.  Jacob’s  name  was  clianged  to 
grael  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  by  the  man  who  wrestled 
with  him  by  the  ford  of  Jabbok  :  And  Jacob  called  the  place  of  thia 
extraordinary  colluctation,  not  Bethel,  but  Feniel,  chap.xxxii.  ver.  94>. 
Therefore  that  appearance  of  God  to  Jacob,  which  itToialcd  imthe 
six  preceding  verses,  being  at  the  time  when  Jacob’s  name  waa 
changed,  was  not  at  Lua,  but  by  the  ford  of  Jabbok.  And  to  ibis 
place  Jacob  gave  the  name,  not  of  Bethel  but  of  Peniel.  I  conjecture^ 
therefore,  that  in  this  l.itb  verse,  for  Bethel  we  should  read  Peniel. 

*  Again:  when  Jacob  removed  from  Shalem  to  Bethel,  it  waaiin 
consequence  of  a  command  from  God  to  go  and  dw€U  at*  Bethel, 
verse  1.  Surely  then  he  journey etl  not* from  Bethel  after  he  arrived 
tlicre  ;  and  in  the  16th  verse,  for  Bethel  we  should  again  read  Peoki* 

*  But  why  does  the  sacred  Historian,  in*  thisi place,  repeat  the. nar¬ 
rative  of  tile  appearance  at  Peniel,  which  be  Itad  so  aistinetly  ve« 
Isted  Jn*its  proper  place?  (chap,  xxxii..)  My  conjecture  ia  thia* 
that  having' brought  I  down  the  history  of  Jacob  to  his  settlemeat  al 
Bethel,  where  tlie  patriarch  continued  till  be  removed  into  Egypt,  he 
goes  back  to  mention  some  facts  which  he  had  omitted ;  naaiiNy,  the 
death  of  Rachel,  Reuben’s  'conversation  with  Bilhah,  ami  the  death 
of  Isaac.  The  first'of  these  events,  the  death  of  Rachel,  happeoed 
upon  the  journey  from  Peniel  to  Ephrath;  and  therefore  to  mark  the 
time  of  it,  the  Historian  resumes  the  mention  of  the  merooraMewp^ 
pearance  of  God  at  that  place.’ 

It  is  obviously  not  the  fact,  that  Jacob  *  continued  at  Rethel 
*  till  he  remove<t  into  Egypt.’  Jacob  was  dwelling  at  llehron 
immediately  before  his  removal  to  Egypt.  (Chap,  xxxvii.  ver. 

1  i.)  Thither  he  had  gone  to  reside  during  the  life  of  his  father 
Isaac.  (Chap.  xxxv.  ver.  ^.)  'And  if  the  death  of 'Rachel 
happened  ujion  the  journey  to  Ephrath,  it  could  not  hapfien 
before  the  jeiirney  to  Betliel,  whither  the  patriarch,  ucoonAiog' to 
the  correct  atatement  of  tlto  Critic,  went. from  fibaloin  t  hot 
the  journey  from  SiMilctn  to  Bethel i be idescribea  an* betag  i tlie 
very  last  of  the  joumeyo  of  Jacob  before  bio  removalifKo  E^ypt. 
The  Bishop  had  overlooked  the  geogrophy  of  the  |>atriarcb*a 
travels,  when  he  started*  the  criticisiD  wow  under  review.  Prom 
Peidel  Jacob  journeyed  to  Bucooth,  thence  to^Bhilein  ;  ’from 
Bhalem  be  removed  fo^^Belbel;  cod 'from  Delbel  he  weal* to 
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llehron.  The  learned  Prelate’s  proposec!  reading  would  intro¬ 
duce  strange  confusion  into  the  narrative.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  assuming  that  the  sacred  Historian  describes  in 
chap.  XXXV.  ver.  9—15,  a  renewed  appearance  of  God  to  the 
patriarch  at  Bethel. 

«  Gen.  chap,  xxxvii.  23.  (13.) — “feed  the  flock  in  Shechera.“ 

I  imagine  therefore,  that  Jacob  removed  not  from  Shalem  to  Bethel, 
till  after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.' 

A  singular  misapprehension,  which  our  remarks  on  the  pre- 
ceiling  passage  may  serve  to  remove.  Jacob  was  living  at 
Hebron  when  he  sent  Joseph  to  his  sons,  who  were  pasturing 
their  flock  at  Shechem. 

*  Gen.  chap,  xlviii.  ver.  i.— “  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude 

of  people*’— 0'C5?  ?npS  wifxrv  art  uf  arvfttyuyof  t&fmtp 

LXX.  The  promise  to  which  the  patriarch  alludes,  occurs  above, 
chap.  XXXV.  ver.  11.  lOO  n'm  — 10  9^  xat  avntymyau  iOfvf 

mrotrat  tx  anv.  It  is  evident  that  the  LXX.,  in  both  places,  for  Vnp  read 
nVnp,  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  reading ;  but  not  as  the  LXX.  un¬ 
derstood  it,  the  plural  rendering  “  gatherings,*'  but  the  singular  ren¬ 
dering  “  the  gatherer,’*  ni)iXf)<n«(nsv.  The  two  passages  should  be 
thus  rendered,  chap.  xxxv.  ver.  11,  **  A  nation,  and  iJne  gatherer  of 
nations,  shall  arise  from  thee.** 

*  Chap,  xlviii.  ver.  4.—“  1  have  appointed  thee  for  a  gatherer  of 
the  peoples.**  Here  then  we  have  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  in  the 
character  of  the  Gatherer.  In  the  last  indeed  of  the  two  passages, 
it  is  said  of  Jacob  himself,  that  he  was  appointed  for  a  gatherer.  But 
it  is  no  hard  figure  in  the  prophetic  language,  to  speak  of  the  ancestor 
as  appointed  to  an  office  to  be  borne  ny  the  descendant.  The  like 
figure  occurs  chap.  xlvt.  ver.  4.  and  xlviii.  ver.  22.  (See  this  subject 
treated  at  length  in  my  Sermons  on  John  iv.  32.)* 

This  criticism,  wc  fear,  is  unsubstantial.  It  is  not  so  evident 
as  the  Bishop  a})preliend8  it  to  be,  that  the  LXX  read  nbnp 
in  the  fore- mentioned  places.  They  never  render  Vnp  in  any  of 
its  forms  by  tKxXtKrutmi  except  in  the  book  to  which  ^this  word 
gives  a  title,  Ecclesiastics.  The  bishop  has  overlooked  Gen. 
chap,  xxviii.  ver.  3,  in  which  the  same  expressions  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  text  and  in  the  Greek  version,  and  where  Jacob  is  the 
subject  of  the  predication. 

*  Numb.  chap.  xiv.  ver.  32.— <<  But  as  for  yon,  your  carcases  shall 
fall  in  this  wilderness.*’  ntn  VpU'  DDM  D3mt)V  A  colon  should 
be  placed  at  ::nM.  cnM  is  not  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  but 
the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  of  the  verb  CM.  **  And  your 
carcase.s  I  will  consume;  Uiey  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.”  Compare 
Houbigant,  who  takes  CHM  fora  verb,  but  renders  it  differently.* 

*  1  Sam.  chap.  x.  ver.  25. — “  the  manner  of  the  kingdom.** 
nrVon  ;  jus  rrgni ;  the  constitutioDfd  authority  and  duties  of  the 
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liogly  office.  This  was  a  different  thing  from  *]VDn  Ofitro,  the  manner 
of  the  king*  mentioned  in  chap,  viii.ver.  9, 11.* 

nitihop  Horsley  refers  the  description  in  the  6rst  chapter  of 
Isaiah  to  the  particular  n^ilt  of  the  Jews  in  their  treatment  of 
Christ.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  no  great  strength  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  obtainable  from  such  criticisms  as  the  following : 

*  Verae  17.—“  seek  judgment.**  The  Jewish  government  never 
was  more  guilty  of  a  perversion  of  judgment  than  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord.' 

*  Verse  23.—“  companions  of  thieves.**—**  associated  with  thieves.** 
Judas  was  a  thief ;  with  him  the  princes  of  the  Jews  were  associated.* 

As  to  the  Arst  of  these  passages,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the 
direction  to  “  seek  judgment,**  is  to  be  explaineil  by  the  sentences 
immediately  following  in  the  verse  : — “  relieve  the  oppressed, 
“  re<lress  the  wrongs  of  the  fatherless,  plead  the  cause  of  the 
“  widow.**  And  as  for  the  second^  it  may  excite  our  surprisf 
how  any  reader  of  the'  prophet*s  language  in  the  23rd  verse, 
could  refer  the  plural  noun  to  Judas. 

“  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  after  their  manner,**  Isaiah,  chap. 
V.  ver.  17,  is  thus  explained  by  the  Bishop. 

*  “  Afler  their  own  manner.*'  The  Christian  Church  is  released 
from  an  anxious  observance  of  the  letter  of  .the  Mosaic  law,  and  has 
authority  to  prescribe  her  own  ceremonies.* 

On  the  celebrated  passage  in  Isniah,  chap.  vii.  11 — 16,  the 
Bishop  delivers  his  sentiments  at  some  length.  The  sign  pro¬ 
mised  in  the  14th  verse,  he  refers  to  the  miracmlous  birth  of  the 
Messiah.  But  he  differs  from  Vitringu,  and  l^wth,  and  Dod¬ 
son,  in  his  exposition  of  the  10th  verse,  which  he  translates  and 
explains  us  follows. 

*  Surely  before  this  child  shall  know 
To  refuse  evil,  and  set  his  choice  upon  good. 

This  land  of  which  thau  art  the  phigue*  [literally,  the  thom^ 
Shall  be  lef\  destitute  of  both  her  kings.** 

<  — «  before  this  child** — the  child  just  mentioned,  the  Emanuel. 

*  — “  this  land.**  Palestine,  the  country  of  the  speaker  and  of  him 
to  whom  he  spake.  Of  this  land  Aliaz  was  the  thorn  or  plague,  by 
his  wickedness,  which  brought  that  train  of  calamities  on  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  ended  in  the  Babylonish  captivity.  See  2  Kings,  chap, 
xvi.  and  2  Chron.  chap,  xxviii.  **  Before  this  wonderful  child,  whose 
birth  I  now  predict,  shall  attain  to  an  age  to  dUtiiiguish  between  good 
and  evil,  this  land  of  which  thou  art  the  plague  and  scourge  shall  be 
Icfl  destitute  of  both  her  kings.**  That  is,  no  king  shall  remain 
in  either  branch  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  the  monarchies  both  of 
Israel  and  Judah  shall  be  demolished.  Thus  this  16th  verse  is  a  pre- 


*  Compare  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxviii.  vcr.  2^. 
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diction,  that  both  these  monarchies  should  be  brought  to  an  end, 
before  the  Emanuel  should  have  passed  his  infancy.  Accordingty, 
the  lust  of  the  two,  at  that  time  extending  over  the  dominions  of  botn, 
ih#  kingdom  of  Judah  was  extinguished  in  the  second  year  of  our 
Lord’s  age,  by  the  death  of  Herod  the  Groat.  For  although  it  was 
Im  years  later  before  Judea  was  reductd  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
Archelaus.  with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
mere  vassal  of  the  emperor,  who  assigned  him,  for  the  short  time  he 
suffered  him  to  govern,  but  the  half  of  his  father's  dominions.' 

To  this  interpretation,  ohjectioiiH  instantly  present  themselves. 
How,  it  will  be  asked,  could  tbe  remote  circuinstaiict^s  included 
ill  tile  prediction  thus  coHStriied,  be  a  aign  to  Alias  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophecy  in  the  7lh,  8tli,  and  9th  verses  ?  To  this  objec¬ 
tion  the  learned  Bishop  replies,  that  no  sign  was  meant  to  be 
given  him,  after  the  offence  which  he  gave  by  declining  the  Pro¬ 
phet's  offer.  His  attetnpts  to  vindicate  his  construction  of  the 
original,  are  offered  with  mure  of  that  caution  which  implies 
doubt  of  their  suQiciency,  than  is  usual  with  this  fearless  critic. 

By  the  righteous  man  "  raised  up  from  the  F'ast,  Isaiah, 
xli.  2,  the  learned  Prelate  understands  Christ,  and  nrgtn^ 
forcibly  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  against  Vitringa,  who  un¬ 
derstands  Cyrus  as  the  subject  of  the  Prophet’s  descrijitioo,  and 
against  Lowth,  who  refers  it  to  Abraham.  The  “  bruised  reed  ” 
and  the  “  smoking  Hax  ”  of  Chap.  xlii.  v.  3.  are  explained 
in  the  following  manner  : 

‘  The  bruised  reed  and  smouldering  flax,  or,  “  smoking  wick 
the  wick  of  the  lamp  going  out  in  smoke,  I  take  to  denote  the  nation 
of  the  Jew’s,  ripe  for  destruction ;  on  whom  our  Lord  executed  not 
his  vengeance  till  the  gospel  had  been  preached  both  to  them*  and 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  foundations  of  the  church  iirmly  laid.* 

We  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  translations  which  occur  in 
the  Critical  Notes  on  Isaiah. 

‘CHAP.  XXI. 

THE  nCRTIIEN  OF  THE  MAUSII. 

1  Like  die  sweeping  whirlwiiuU  in  die  Muidi, 

Fur  devasUlioii  from  the  dcMTl  it  comeih,  tiom  the  dreaded 
land  ! 

C  A  grievous  vision  in  set  before  me  ! 

‘  That  perfidious  douledi  perfidiously,  and  that  spoiler 
spoiirlh  t 

Come  up.  O  Elam  !  lay  siege,  ()  Media  ! 

1  have  pul  an  end  to  all  her  vexations.* 

3  For  this  my  loins  are  filled  with  acute  pain; 

Pangs  si  ize  me,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

1  am  con^uhed  by  what  I  hour, 

I  am  astuunderl  by  what  I  mcI 
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4  My  tbouj^hu  iA‘sm!er ! 

Flight  ilistracts  int*  I 

I'he  swfft  M'Ason  of  my  morning  sleep  he  appointeth  to  me 
for  horror. 

5  The  table  «leckt — the  ^atch  set— eat,  drink — 

Kite,  princes  f  gripe  the  oileil  shield. 

6  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me^ 

Come,  let  him  that  stundeth  on  the  watch  tower  report  what 
ho  seelh. 

7  Ami  he  st'eth  one-drawn-in-a-car  (:i3t)  with  a  pair  of  ridera, 
Drawn  by  an  ass  drawn  by  a  camel. 

And  he  liearkeneth  out  with  great  diligence. 

8  And  hecrieth  ‘  My  Lord*  I  am  a  (very)  lion; 

*  Standing  on  the  watch  continually  all  the  day, 

*  And  fixed  upon  my  station  every  night.* 

9  And  behold,  hither  cometh 

The  man  drawn  in  a  car  with  a  pair  of  riders : 

And  thereupon  (the  watchman)  proclaimeth 

*  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  I 

*  And  all  the  graven  images  of  her  Gods  are  dashed  in  pieces 

against  the  ground.' 

10  O  my  thrashing,  and  the  corn  of  my  floor  ! 

What  1  have  heard  frt)m  Jehovah  of  hosts, 

1  he  God  of  Lrael,  1  have  reported  unto  you.* 

•CHAP.  xxii. 

17  Behold,  Jehovah  is  about  to  cast  thee  forth  whb  a  giant*s 

force. 

And  he  uill  toss  thee  a  spinning  toss. 

18  lie  will  send  tIuH*  spinning  like  a  round  ball 
Into  a  wide  c<pen  country.* 

•  CHAP.  XXVTI. 

JF.IIOVAII. 

3  I  Jehovah  am  her  keeper  ; 

F^very  moment  1  water  her  ; 

Lest  aught  be  wanting  in  her, 

1  keep  her  day  and  night. 

ViaETARD. 

4  1  have  no  martial  spirit. 

Who  will  make  me  brier  and  bramble  for  tbe  warf 

JEHOVAH. 

I  will  march  forth  in  her  cause, 

1  will  set  her  in  a  perfect  flame. 

5  Where  is  he  that  would  take  hold  of  my  protection  ? 

That  would  make  peace  with  mef  reace  bo  shall  make 
with  me. 
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6  Those  that  come,  Jacob  shall  catisr  to  lake  root, 
iNrael  shall  put  forth  blossoms  and  bu(N, 

And  till  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit/ 

‘CHAP.  LXIII. 

1  Who  is  this  that  appronchetb  all  In  scarlctf 
With  garments  stuiiu'd  from  the  viutuge  ? 

'I'his  that  is  glorious  in  his  appan  1, 

lU’aring  down  all  InTurc  him  in  the  griatncss  of  his  strength  P 
‘CHAP.  LXIV. 

5  Thou  wilt  meet  (t.  c.  thou  wilt  bv  familiar  with)  him  who 
rejoiceth  in  thy  ways, 

And  worketh  righteoiisni*ss  :  they  shall  remember  tluT. 
Behold,  thou  hast  been  wroth, 

Because  we  tripped  in  them  of  old,  niul  liH»ked  arerse/ 

The  learned  Prelate  could  sometitnea  stoop  to  misleatl  his 
reader,  by  explanations  of  passati^t^  in  the  Bible  which  never 
could  have  been  sy^t^ted  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  text, 
nnd  which  would  have  had  no  place  in  the  coniment  of  an  inter¬ 
preter  who  limited  his  exposition  to  the  sense  of  his  author. 
Our  readers  may  use  their  judgement  on  the  curious  specimen 
below. 

‘  Kzekicl,  xxxiv.  17.  “  The  rams  and  the  hc-goats/'  These  n’prc- 

srnt  the  refractory  ones  of  llic  (lock,  win),  eluted  with  an  opinion  of  their 
own  su()iciency»  despise  the  authority  of  their  fcclesiustical  rulers  and 
teachers;  and  l>oth  in  opinion  and  nunles  of  worship,  **  go  a  whoring 
“  afliT  their  own  inventions/'  form  separate  congregations,*  and  lake 
U|)on  lhems4*lves  to  be  teachers  of  the  word,  and  dis|K*nsers  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  Such  irregulariii(.*s  prevailed  in  some  <Iegrec  under  the  law,  as 
well  us  in  later  times.' 

Wc  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  these  volumes,  by  extracting 
one  of  the  Sacrtnl  Songs.  \Ve  lake  the  first  in  order. 

‘tiir  last  words  or  mosls. 

Deut.  XXXIH. 

‘  1.  This  is  the  Blissing,  with  which  Moses,  the  man  of  Clod,  blessed 
the  Childn*n  of  Israel,  before  his  death. 


i 

p.' 


PART  1 IRST. 

2.  And  he  said, 

I. 

Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 

And  his  uprising  was  from  Scir. 

He  (lisplaytNi  his  glory  from  Mount  Paiaii, 

And  from  amidst  the  myriads  came  torlh  the  Holy  One. 
Ou  his  right  hand  slrcuius  [of  hn*]. 
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II. 

3  O  loving  Father  of  the  peoples. 

All  the  saints  are  in  thy  haiKl 
And  they  ate  seated  at  thy  icet, 

And  receive  of  thy  doctrine* 

III. 

4  To  us  Moses  prescribed  a  law. — 

Jacob  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Preacher. 

5  And  he  shall  Ih'  king  in  Jeshurun, 

When  the  chiefs  of  the  pt^oplrs  gather  themselves  together 
111  union  with  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

PART  II. 

I. 

6  Reuben  shall  live — he  shall  not  die. 

Rut  Simeon  few  shall  be  his  numbers. 

7  And  this  for  Judali :  and  be  said, 

II. 

'Hear,  O  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Judah  ; 

And  bring  thou  unto  him  the  Mighty  One  of  his  people ; 
Great  for  himself  shall  be  his  power. 

And  thou  shalt  be  [his]  helper  against  his  enemies. 

8  And  to  Levi  he  said, 

III. 

Thy  Tbuinmim  and  thy  Urim  are  for  the  Man,  thy  gracious 
Benefactor, 

Whom  tliou  hast  proved  at  Massab, 

With  whom  thou  contendedst  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  : 

9  For  him  who  saith  of  his  father  and  his  mother, 

1  have  never  seen  them, 

Aikl  owneth  not  his  brethren. 

And  his  sons  he  acknowledgeth  not ; 

[Rut  saith]  Let  them  observe  thy  word. 

And  keep  thy  covenant. 

10  They  shall  teach  thy  precepts  unto  Jacob, 

And  thy  law  unto  Israel ; 

They  shall  place  incense  at  thy  nostrils. 

And  holocausts  upon  thy  altar. 

1 1  Bless.  O  Jehovah,  his  persevering  virtue. 

And  be  propitious  to  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Smite  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  biro, 

And  of  theni  that  bate  him  that  they  rise  no  more. 

IV. 

1 2  Of  Benjamin  he  said, 

The  welbbeloved  of  Jehovah 
Shall  dwell  in  security  close  by  him, 

Ovmhadowed  by  him  all  the  day. 

And  dwelling  between  his  shoulders. 

VoL.  XV.  N.  S.  F 
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V. 

13  And  of  Joseph  he  naid, 

[A  land]  of  the  blessings  of  Jehovah  is  his  land, 

Of  the  rich  gilts  of  the  skies  above^ 

Of  the  dew,  and  of  the  abyss  bi'neuth. 

14  Of  choice  fruits  ripened  by  the.  sun. 

Of  delicacies  the  growth  of  every  moon. 

15  Of  the  chief  of  the  primeval  mountains. 

And  of  the  wealth  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

16  And  of  the  riches  of  the  earth  and  its  plenty, 

And  the  favour  of  those  who  placed  their  tent  in  the  bush, 
Shall  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph. 

And  upon  the  crown  of  the  outcast  of  his  brethren. 

17  The  beauty  of  the  firstling  of  his  herd  is  his, 

And  his  horns  are  the  horns  of  the  butfalo, 

With  them  he  shall  gore  the  |>eoples  ; 

I'hey  shall  pierce  [the  nations  at]  the  ends  of  the  world. 
And  they  are  the  myriads  of  Kpliraim, 

And  the  thousands  of  Manassch. 

VI. 

18  And  unto  /ehulon  he  said. 

Rejoice,  O  Ztbulon,  in  thy  goings  abroad, 

And  Issachar  in  thy  tents. 

10  The  peoples  they  shall  call  to  the  mountain, 

'I'here  they  shall  sacrifice  sacrifices  of  righteousness. 
Verily  they  shall  suck  the  oveiflowiiigs  of  the  seas, 

And  the  treasures  buried  in  the  sand. 

MI. 

CO  And  of  Gad  he  said, 

lllesscd  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad; 

Like  a  lion  he  reposeth  [in  his  laire] 

When  he  hath  torn  the  shoulder  and  the  head. 

21  For  he  provided  a  prime  part  for  himself. 

When  the  commissioner  uppointisl  the  portions. 

He  was  housed,  and  had  lodged  the  heads  of  the  people : 
lie  executed  the  just  doertH’s  of  Jvhovoli, 

And  his  judgments,  with  Israel. 

VIII. 

22  And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp. 

Which  sprmgeth  from  Baslian. 

IX. 

23  And  of  Naphtbali  he  said, 

O  Napbthali !  satisfied  with  the  favour 
Of  Jehovah,  replenished  with  his  blessings ! 

Possess  thou  the  sea  and  the  south. 
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X. 

24  And  of  Afthcr  he  said, 

Blessed  in  children  is  Asher, 

He  shall  be  the  delight  of  hit  brethren* 

And  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

*25  Of  iron  and  brass  shall  be  thy  sandals. 

And  in  proportion  to  thy  days  shall  be  thy  strength* 

PART  III. 

1. 

56  None  is  like  the  God  of  Jcshurun. 

Thy  helper  is  he  that  rideth  the  heavens, 

And  the  atmosphere  in  his  might. 

II. 

27  The  only  refuge  is  the  eternal  God  ; 

The  [sure]  sunstenacle  the  everlasting  arms, 
lie  shall  drive  out  the  enemy  before  thee, 

And  shall  say.  Perish. 

58  And  Israel  shall  dwell  in  security ; 

I'he  issue  uf  Jacob,  all  alone, 

Upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine. 

Ills  skies  also  shall  distil  the  thick  small  rain. 

in. 

*29  Happy  thou,  O  Israel!  ^V  ho  like  thee, 

O  people  preserved  by  Jehovah ; 

Jehovah,  the  shield  of  thy  defence,  the  sword  of  thy  prond 
victories. 

Thine  enemies  with  fawning  flattery  shall  make  court  to  thee* 
And  thou  shalt  trample  on  their  heights.' 

The  firat  part  of  thin  metrical  composition,  consisting^  of  three 
stanzas,  the  Translator  refers  to  the  people  of  Israel  generally: 
the  first  stanza,  of  five  lines,  commemorates  the  awful  display  of 
the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  at  Sinai ;  the  second  atanza 
oelebrates  God’s  parental  care  of  nil  mankind,  manifested  in  the 
communications  with  the  patriarchal  families  in  general  in  the 
earliest  ages,  and  again  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
third  stanza  asserts  the  selection  of  the  Jewish  people,  pr^icts 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  second  part  consists  of  the  ap|)ropriate  blessings  of  the 
several  tribes.  The  third  part,  corapos«l  of  four  stanzas,  returns 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  happiness  of  the  people  under  the 
special  protection  of  Je^o%  ah.  8uch  is  the  Tiew  of  this  sacred 
song  taken  by  the  Bishop ;  but  hta  interpretationa  are  not  al¬ 
ways  obtaiiied  by  a  correct  graminatical  construction  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  critical  examination  of  bis 
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notes  in  support  of  his  version  ;  but,  as  one  example,  we  may 
notice  his  readiiifi^  of  the  passage  in  the  seventh  verse  ;  “  Ami 
**  brin<^  thou  unto  him  the  miglity  one  of  his  people.”  hvn 
px'in,  theorii'inal  expressions,  do  not  admit  of  such  a  rendering: 

bring  unto  him,”  is  quite  a  violation  of  the  idiom  of  the 
verb. 

Archbishop  Newcome's  name  is  uniformly  misspelt  in  these 
volumes,  Newcombe. 

Art.  VII.  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Part  of  the  Swowy  Range  (f 
the  llimala  Mountains^  and  to  the  Sources  o/'  the  Rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  By  James  Haillie  Fraser,  Esq.  4to.  pp.  xx,  548. 
London,  1820. 

immense  mountainous  trnot  which  shuts  in  the  whole  of 
*  Hindostan  on  its  northern  frontier,  has  of  late  years  excited 
unusual  interest  and  inquiry.  The  <rreat  Himalayan  chain, 
stretching  from  the  Burrampooter  to  the  Indus,  has  been,  in 
most  of  its  ap|)roachable  |>olnts,  subjected  to  an  investigation 
which  retlects  the  highest  credit  on  the  skill,  enterprise,  and 
|H'rseverance  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it ;  and  though  the 
desirable  results  are  not  yet  completely  ascertained,  enough 
has  betMi  established  to  prove  that  this  majestic  series  of  eleva¬ 
tions  ranges  far  above  the  hitherto  unrivalled  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  We  have  already  had  occasion  slightly  to  advert 
to  this  important  subject  of  scieiuitic  enquiry,  and  shall,  proba¬ 
bly,  at  no  very  distant  perioil,  have  a  more  satisfactory  opportunity 
of  engaging  in  it  than  that  now  alTorded  by  the  imperfect  inti¬ 
mations  of  !\lr.  Fraser,  who  was  unprovided  with  the  instru> 
inents  necessary  for  verifying  the  relative  altitudes  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  stages  of  his  ascent,  and  of  the  loftier  summits  which  tow¬ 
ered  on  his  horizon.  A  more  lively  and  general  attention  has 
recently  been  attracted  to  this  quarter  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
war,  which,  though  apparently  of  less  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance  than  many  which  had  previously  called  forth  the  resources 
of  the  Indo- British  Government,  seems  to  have  been  more  se¬ 
verely  contested  than  any  since  the  campaigns  of  Hyder  Alt. 
It  seems,  too,  to  have  been  fought  on  different  principles  than 
any  of  our  former  great  Asiatic  conflicts.  In  most  of  these, 
our  enemies  had  found  the  means  of  mingling  considerable 
numbers  of  Euro|>cans  in  their  ranks  ;  they  brought  large  bo- 
iUes  of  cavalry  into  the  field ;  and  formidable  trains  of  artillery 
were  regular  appendages  of  their  armies.  They  manccuvred  on 
a  large  scale  at  least,  and,  when  defeated,  sheltered  themselves 
behind  fortifications  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Eu- 
ro|)ean  science.  The  Ghoorkhas,  ou  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  unprovided  with  artillery  ;  cavalry  was  quite 
unsnitod  to  their  motiiUain  warfare ;  anil  their  eutrcochments 
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connisteil  chiofly  of  «♦ooka<le^^,  well  constructed,  however,  and 
judiciously  pUce<l.  They  were  brave  and  resolute  mtMi,  admi¬ 
rably  disciplined,  well  othcered,  and  ably  commanded ;  they 
closed  fearlessly  with  our  troops,  and,  in  some  of  their  attacks, 
ncte<l  on  a  system  of  c*ombination  which  was  in  perfect  con¬ 
trast  to  the  desultory  movements  of  Asiatic  troops.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  this  was,  to  ^ive  them  victory  in  midtiplied  instances  ; 
and  the  t^enernl  issue  mi^ht  have  been  somewhat  doubtful,  hail 
the  |)arties bf»en  more  e^jually  matched.  It  is  true,  that  several 
of  our  principal  othcers  seem  to  have  displayed  rather  less  abi¬ 
lity  and  enterprise  than  were  rcipiisite,  and  several  changes 
were  necessary  (luring  the  course  of  the  war. 

'I'lie  mountainous  rej^ion  which  lies  belw'een  the  plain  of  the 
(ianj^es,  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  was 
held  hy  a  considerable  number  of  inde|>endent  rujahs,  until,  many 
years  back,  a  chieftain  who  |>ossessed  the  small  state  of  Cilioorka, 
commenced  u  series  of  able  and  deteriiiiiMMl  encroachments  on 
the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  which,  followed  up  by  bis  de¬ 
scendants,  terminated  in  the  extension  of  the  new  kingdom  from 
Nepal  to  the  Sutlege.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judgi»,  (for 
Mr.  Fraser  indulges  himself  very  little  in  political  speculation,) 
the  (ilioorkba  conquests  seem  to  have  been  pnslieil  too  rapidly  : 
no  time  was  afforded  for  the  consolidation  of  their  power,  and, 
instead  of  seeking  to  identify  themselves  with  their  new  acqui¬ 
sitions,  the  conquerors  were  contented  with  holding  the  subdued 
countries  in  military  possession, and  scattered  their  force  by  occu¬ 
pying  a  great  number  of  strong  positions,  which  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgement,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  contingent  necessity  for  concentration.  The  rule  of 
the  (iboorklias  was  oppressive:  the  towns  and  villages  every 
where  exhibited  the  marks  of  depojmlation  and  decay,  and  the 
tribute  whicli  a  more  lenient  government  would  have  found  no 
dilliculty  in  raising,  was  levied  with  ruinous  severity.  They 
liad  now  placed  themselves  in  contact  with  two  great  powers, 
the  Sikh  chieftain  Kunjeet  Sing,  from  whom  they  were  divided 
by  the  Sot  lege,  and  the  Fast  India  Company,  whose  territory 
touched  their  southern  limit  through  the  wliole  of  its  extent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hilly  tract,  lies  a  belt  of  low,  rich  land,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Company  and  its  tributaries,  known  by  the  name 
ol  the  rurrecjiia,  and  extending  from  the  Bnrrampooter  to  Ito- 
bilcutid.  The  fertility  of  this  region  made  part  of  it  n  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  barren  country  of  Ne[)al,  and  it  was  for 
soiinf  time  the  subject  of  much  tlfscussion  between  the  Knglish 
and  the  Gbuorkbas.  In  tlic  declaration  of  war  issued  by  the 
llritisli  Government,  which,  as  usual,  breathes  a  most  edifying 
love  of  peace,  the  Gboorkbas  are  charged  with  having  conducted 
themselves  with  violence  and  treachery.  However  this  may 
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liuve  iM'rn,  (ho  nes^utiations  tormiiiatiMi  in  prepuralions  for 
iii*'.  'riu*  otU'iiMvi*  arruiiueiiioiits  of  (he  Calcultu  Pros’ulency, 
took  ill  (he  whole  line  of  fronder  ;  and  lour  diviMoiH  wore 
formed  at  dillereiit  points  for  (he  purpose  of  pres>inir  in  sinuil- 
tiineoiisly  upon  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  (lie  enemies'  coun¬ 
try.  In'  November  1814,  the  first  ami  hirc^est  of  these  divi- 
sions,  commanded  by  Cieii.  Marley,  put  itself  in  motion  for  (he 
l^raiid  )>ass  leadiiii^  to  Catmandhu,  the  capital  of  Nepal;  but, 
after  some  unineaiiitif'  movements,  and  having  two  inconsiderable 
detaehmenls  cut  otVby  the  enemy,  that  odicer  was  superseded  by 
tien.  t  ieorije  Wood,  whose  manieuvres  were  equally  inelVectual. 
'rheseeondarmy,under  Major-General  8.  Wood,  which  was  to  have 
forceil  the  passes  to  the  westward,  and  afterwards  to  have  co-ope¬ 
rated  with  (he  tir^tl  division,  havinGmude  two  feeble  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts,  retired  into  cantonments,  'riie  third  body 
was  destined  to  act  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jumna,  and  was 
put  under  (he  orders  of  (he  G^^l^ttt  but  too  impetuous  Gil¬ 
lespie,  who  fell  cheerinG  his  troops  to  the  assault  of  (he  defences 
of  KalunGa.  After  his  death,  the  division  retreated.  The 
fourth  liriGode,  consistiuG  of  about  3000  native  troops,  rendez¬ 
voused  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  SutlcGc  *.  it  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  to  strike  at  the  stroiiG  positions  of  the  enemy  ainoiiG  bis 
recent  coiupicsts  at  the  very  extremity  of  his  empire,  and  thus 
to  complete  a  line  of  operations  which  emhraced,  nt  difterent 
points,  (he  wliole  of  a  frontier  of  more  than  oOO  inih  s.  Led 
by  nri';:adier-G»'neral  Ochterlony,  this  little  army  advanceil 
upon  the  (ihoorkha  troops,  driviiiG  them  from  some  of  their  po¬ 
sitions.  and  tnrninG  others,  until  their  G^'^^^ral  Ummr  8inG 
was  compelled  to  concentrate  his  force  in  the  stroiiG  post  of 
Malowu.  A  scries  of  skilful  and  spirited  attacks,  in  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lawtie  of  the  etiGineers  hiGbly  distinGuished  himself, 
ilrove  the  enemy  to  the  necessity  of  desperate  measures.  On 
the  I5ih  April  1815,  they 

‘  made  tw'o  attacks  upon  Colonel  Thompson’s  position ;  and  their 
best  officer.  Huchtec  Thappa,  who  wms  in  command  at  Soorajee- 
curh,  left  that  post  to  visit  Ummr  Sing,  at  Me.lown  ;  from  thence 
he  took  the  largest  portion  of  the  troops  there  encamped,  with  full 
directions  from  Ummr  Sing  to  use  his  own  discretion  with  them, 
lie  silently  posted  them  in  ambuscade,  under  the  cover  of  night; 
and  in  the  morning  a  most  furious  attack  was  made,  sword  in  hand, 
upon  the  detachment.  The  Ghoorkhas  came  up  to  the  very  muzzles 
of  our  guns,  and  were  mowed  down  with  the  grape  that  was  show¬ 
ered  on  them.  Ummr  Sing  was  on  a  height,  encouraging  his  men 
to  tile  assault  ;  and  Buchtee  Thappa  moved  w  ith  them  to  every  fresh 
attack.  At  last  this  nuhic  old  officer  fell ;  and  the  Ghoorkhas,  tnen  re¬ 
treating  in  confusion,  left  our  party  in  quiet  possession.  Their  loss 
was  very  great  :  it  has  bceu  stated  at  700,  wiiich  perhaps  was  one 
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thinl  of  the  attacking  force ;  but  their  greatest  loss  was  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  their  lamented  chief  Buchtcc  Thappa.  This  man  was  seventy 
veanofage,  but  preserved  the  fire  of  youth,  and  much  of  its  vi¬ 
gour  :  his  character  as  a  soldior  was  the  highest ;  and  his  mild  man¬ 
ners  and  his  virtues  not  only  procured  him  the  adoration  of  his  own 
troops,  but  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
the  strength  and  dependence  of  the  army ;  and  in  losing  him  they 
lost  all  hope  and  resolution.  His  body  was  soon  recognised  by  our 
Ghoorkha  deserters,  and  brought  into  the  stockade ;  and  General 
Ochterlony,  when  he  heard  of  it,  sent  rich  shawls  to  wrap  it  in ; 
and  a  notice  to  the  enemy,  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  them 
with  all  respect.  A  mournful  deputation  was  sent  to  receive  it, 
who,  when  they  saw  the  body,  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations. 
'I'hey  were  shocked,  too,  under  the  impression  that  lie  had  been 
mangled :  but  he  had  fallen  by  a  matchlock  ball  in  the  breast ;  and 
when  our  irrej^ulars  sallied  out  on  the  enemy,  when  retreating,  his 
body  had  received  some  additional  wounds  by  the  sword,  which  they 
believed  had  been  given  to  hnish  his  life,  knowing  who  he  was.  But 
in  the  tide  of  battle,  when  heated  by  revenge,  or  even  animated 
with  ardour,  few  such  troops  as  composted  our  irregulars  would  re- 
ilect,  and  restrain  their  uplilU'd  arm.  The  Ghoorkhus,  on  better 
thoughts,  were  sensible  of  this ;  and  also  to  the  attention  and  respect 
paid  to  his  remains;  but  they  loudly  bemoaned  him,  exclaiming  that 
now,  indeed,  the  blade  of  their  sword  was  broken.' 

Previously  to  this  success,  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Ni- 
cholU  had  attacked  the  province  of  Kumaoon,  from  Uobilcund. 
I'lie  operations  of  this  division  were  conducted  with  gallantry 
and  skill.  The  troojis  of  the  enemy,  under  Hiistee  Dliull 
Choutra,  an  amiable  man  and  valuable  officer,  sustained  a  se¬ 
vere  defeat,  after  an  action  in  which  their  commander  received 
a  mortal  wound  ;  and  after  some  hard  (igliting,  a  convention 
was  signed,  by  which  the  Ghoorkhas  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
province.  Soon  after  this  event,  Uiiiiiir  Sing  was  compelled  hy 
General  Ochterlony  to  conclude  a  ireiity  hy  which  he  ceded  the 
whole  territory  from  the  Sarduh  to  the  Sutlege.  In  consequence 
of  this  cession,  the  British  power  is  now  interposed  between 
the  Sikhs  and  the  Ghoorkhas  ;  a  policy  which,  notwithstanding 
all  that  may  plausibly  be  said  in  its  favour,  we  think  exceedingly 
questionable. 

After  the  fall  of  the  brave  Gillespie,  the  siege  of  Kalunga  was 
protracted  until  the  arrival  of  a  battering  train,  when,  a  breach 
having  been  ciVected,  the  assault  was  given  ;  but  so  desperate 
was  the  resistance,  that  the  troops  were  compelled  to  retire.  The 
garrison,  reduced  to  70  individuals,  abandoned  the  place  two 
nights  after,  and  fighting  their  way  through  the  surrounding 
))(>sts,  escaped  with  their  commander  Hhuihudder  i^ing.  When 
the  Hnglish  entered  the  fortress,  they  found  its  whole  area  strewed 
with  the  bloody  evidences  of  the  heroism  of  its  defenders. 
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*  The  ilctcriiiinoil  rcMilution  of  the  small  party  which  held  this 
small  |M>it  for  more  than  n  month,  against  so  comparatively  large  a 
force,  mu'^t  surely  wring  admiration  trom  every  voice,  e8|>ecially 
when  the  horrors  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  time  are  considered  ; 
the  dismal  s|>ectacle  ot  their  slaughtered  comrades,  the  suft'eringi  of 
their  women  and  children  thus  immured  with  themselvrs.  and  the 
ho|>elessju'ss  of  relief,  which  destroyed  any  other  motive  for  the  ob¬ 
stinate  defence  they  made,  tlian  that  resulting  from  n  high  sense  of 
duty,  supported  by  unsubdued  courage.  This,  and  a  generous  spirit 
of  courte»y  towards  their  enemy,  certainly  marked  the  character  of 
the  garrison  of  Kalunga,  during  the  periotl  of  its  siege.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  the  Ghourkhas  may  have  l>een  found  in  other  quarters, 
there  was  here  no  cruelty  to  wounded  or  to  prisoners  ;  no  poisoned 
arrows  were  used,  no  wells  or  waters  were  poisoneil,  no  rancorous 
spirit  of  revenge  seemed  to  animate  them;  they  fought  us  in  fair  con- 
tlict,  like  men ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  actual  combat,  shewed  us  a 
liberal  courtesy  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  people.  So  far  from 
insulting  the  bodies  ot  the  dead  and  wounded,  they  permitted  them 
to  lie  untouched,  till  carried  away  ;  and  none  were  stripped,  as  is  too 
universally  the  e.ise.  The  coutidence  they  exhibited  in  the  British 
oHicers  was  certainly  Hattering  :  they  solicited  and  obtained  surgical 
aid  ;  and  on  one  occasion  this  gave  rise  to  a  singular  and  interesting 
scene.  While  the  batteries  were  playing,  u  man  was  perceived 
on  the  breach,  advancing  and  waving  his  hand.  The  guns  ceased 
firing  for  a  while,  and  the  man  came  into  the  batteries :  he  provcxl  to 
be  a  Ghoorkha,  whose  lower  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  and  who  came  thus  frankly  to  solicit  assistance  from  his  enemy. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  was  instantly  afforded.  He  recovered  : 
and  w  hen  discharged  from  the  hospital,  signified  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  corps  to  combat  us  again;  exhibiting  thus,  through  the  whole, 
a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  generosity  in  warfare,  and  also  of  his 
duly  to  his  country, — separating  completely  in  his  own  mind,  private 
and  national  feelings  from  each  other,-— and  his  frank  confidence  in 
the  individuals  of  our  nation,  from  the  duty  he  owed  his  own,  to  fight 
against  us  collectively.’ 

After  the  evacuation  of  Kalunga,  our  army  in  that  quarter 
moved  to  the  westward,  (jeneral  Martindale  having  assumed 
the  command.  'I'he  siege  of  the  fortified  position  of  Jytock 
was  its  next  object;  and  while  our  troops  were  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Mr.  Fraser  visited  the  <li\ision  to  which  his  brother  was 
attached  as  political  agent.  Ills  comments  on  the  obsitlional 
operations  are  not  adapted  to  convey  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  skill  or  energy  displayed  in  tlmir  management.  'I'he  block¬ 
ade  was  protracted  until  the  successes  of  Cieneral  Ochterlony 
forced  IJminr  Sing  to  a  capitulation  which  iiieiudcd  the  fortress 
4>f  Jytock.  Freviously,  however,  to  this  event,  it  was  deier- 
tci mined  to  detach  an  irregular  force  to  the  northward,  for  the 
putposeof  assisting  the  auxiliary  troops  who  were  engagerl  in 
i..u TU'^sing  the  garrisons  and  detached  parties  of  the  enemy  in 
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the  central  and  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  oppresaitc 
s\fav  of  the  (jhoorkhns  had  noiiriKhed  a  atroni^  npirit  of  diaaf* 
fcction  among  the  natives,  which  had  l>een  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  to  break  out  in  partial  inaiirreciiona. 
The  insurgents,  aided  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Hajahs,  had  intercepted  the  communications  of  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  the  different  divisions  to  concentrate,  mid  to  occupy 
a  defensive  position  under  the  command  of  Kirtee  Bans,  a 
vfteran  and  gallant  officer. 

The  corps  which  was  detached  in  aid  of  this  useful  diversion, 
lieing  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  F raser,  the  |)o- 
litical  agent,  his  brother  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  penetrating  into  riKTesses  hitherto  unexplored  by 
Knropean  enterprise. 

t)n  the  6th  of  May  1615,  the  force,  comprising  a  motley 
grou|»e  made  tip  of  all  varieties  of  age  and  nation,  commenced 
its  march  tlirougli  a  wild  and  mountainous  tract.  At  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  journey,  near  a  miserable  village  called 
Hahnn,  ^Ir.  F. 

‘  witnessed  a  very  extraordinary  practice  to  which  the  inhabitantt  of 
the  hills  submit  their  young  chddren.  Several  straw  sheds  are  con¬ 
structed  on  a  hank,  above  which  a  cold  clear  stream  is  led  to  water 
their  fields,  aiwf  a  small  portion  of  this,  probably  of  three  fingers 
lirendth,  is  brought  into  the  shed  by  a  hollow  stick  or  niece  of  bark, 
and  falls  from  this  spout  into  a  small  drain,  which  carries  it  off  about 
two  feet  below.  The  women  bring  their  children  to  theae  huts  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  having  lulled  them  to  sleep,  and  wrapped  their 
bodies  and  feet  warm  in  a  blanket,  they  place  them  on  a  small  bench 
or  tray  liorizontally,  in  such  a  way  that  tiic  water  sfiall  fall  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head,  just  keeping  the  whole  top  wet  with  its  stream. 
We  saw  two  under  this  operation,  and  several  others  came  in  while 
we  remained,  to  place  their  children  in  a  similar  way.  Males  and 
females  arc  equally  used  thus,  and  their  sleep  seemcfl  sound  and 
unruffled.* 

On  their  march  to  Rajgurh,  they  observed  (he  marka  of  dili¬ 
gent  cultivation  :  the  hril-sides  were  shelved  up,  and  the  rivukta 
which  trickled  down  the  declivities,  were  led  by  artificial  chan¬ 
nels  so  as  to  form  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation.  On  one 
occasion  they  witnessed  a  singular  *  phenomenon  in  the  natural 
‘  history  of  insects,* — 

*  a  great  number  of  caterpillars,  which  appeared  to  be  migrating 
from  one  place  to  another;  and  they  were  proceeding  along  in  one 
line,  with  their  heads  and  tails  united  one  to  another,  so  that  the 
whole,  consisting  of  some  hundreds,  assumed  the  appearance  of  one 
thin  animal,  many  feet  long.  The  strength  of  their  adhesion  to  each 
other  was  considerable,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  separate 
tliem.  Their  bodies  were  of  a  grey  colour,  striped  with  black,  and 
thev  had  black  heads  and  tails.’ 

Voi..  \V.  N.S. 
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Much  ^00(1  niul  minute  ilcscription  occurs  throughout  the 
•fouriittl,  ot'  the  (litVereiit  varieties  of  scenery  through  which  Mr. 
Fraser  iruvelleil.  The  most  impressive  view  in  the  earlier 
stagi's  of  his  journey,  prestMUed  itself  from  the  VJrrucla  rooun- 
laiu,  when  the  whole  mighty  range  of  the  Himaia  hurst  upon 
the  sight,  clear  and  well  defined.  These  stupendous  summits 
are  describcil  us  totally  unlike  the  usual  outline  of  such  gigantic 
elevations,  shooting  in  ^  the  most  fantastic  and  spiring  peaks  to 

*  u  height  that  astonishes,'  and  almost  inducing  ^  the  belief  of 

*  an  ocular  deception.’  A  strong  garrison  of  Uhoorkhas  were 
ill  possession  ol  the  fortress  of  Uaeeiigudh,  where  they  were 
hlockaded  hy  the  native  insurgents,  and  by  the  troops  of  the 
K'.tjah  of  (’ooloo.  It  was  a  considerable  object  with  the  po¬ 
litical  agent  to  dislodge  this  body  of  men  cither  hy  fair  means  or 
by  force ;  but  the  tirst  were  tried  in  vain,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ussailiug  militia  made  it  sutViciently  evident  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  making  experiment  of  the  latter.  Among 
the  scliemes  of  the  native  otticers  for  compelling  surrender,  Mr. 
F.  was  surprised  to  hear  an  accurate  description  of  the  Roman 
(’atapulta :  an  immense  beam  was  to  be  forced  back  by  strong 
ropes  and  the  strength  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  which,  in 
its  recoil,  was  to  project  stones  of  from  seventy  to  two  hundred 
pounds  weight.  This  machine  was  atlirmed  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  former  instances,  but  its  construction  appears 
not  to  have  been  at  that  time  proceeded  in.  After  reconnoitr¬ 
ing  the  fort,  and  making  arrangements  with  the  commanders  of 
the  blockading  force,  Mr.  F.  and  his  brother  went  forward  on 
their  journey.  Farly  in  their  progress  they  had  ascertained, 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  Kirtec  Uana  had  been  compelled 
by  severe  privations,  and  by  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  highlanders,  to  surrender  on  assurance  of  good  treatment 
and  immeiliate  safe-conduct  to  the  camp  of  General  Ochterlony. 
The  capitulation  was  violated  in  the  grossest  manner :  they, 
were  instantly  plundered  of  every  thing ;  nor  were  any  steps 
taken  to  forward  them  to  the  British  army,  until  the  general, 
apprised  of  the  circumstances,  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  that 
elVeot.  His  commands  were  obeyed,  and  ^Ir.  F.’s  party  met 
the  Hana  and  his  captive  followers  on  their  march,  under  the 
guard  of  the  irregular  soldiery  to  whom  they  had  surrendered. 

‘  After  breakfast/  writes  Mr.  Fraser,  ‘  Kirtee  Rana,  the  captive  . 
Ghoorkha  chief,  paid  us  a  visit  at  our  request.  He  was  a  little  and 
very  old  looking  man ;  his  cast  of  countenance  was  quite  Chinese, 
witn  raustachios  consisting  of  only  a  few  thin  hairs ;  his  nose  was 
sunk  in  the  middle,  and  turned  up  at  the  end ;  he  much  resembled  an 
old  mulatto  woman  ;  he  wore  on  nis  head  a  dirty  cotton  scull-cap,  and 
bis  clothes,  of  white  muslin,  were  in  miserable  disrepair ;  bis  figuK,  j 
was  strikingly  ungainly;  but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  wii  ; 
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good-humoured ;  and  when  animated  by  conversation,  his  eye  light¬ 
ened  up  with  much  fire,  and  he  became  communicative  and  at  hit 
ease.  He  is  a  fine,  brave,  and  spirited  old  soldier ;  we  received  him 

kindly.  . . He  says  that  he  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  served 

the  Nepal  Raiali  thirteen  years  in  this  quarter.  Upon  our  asking 
him  what  could  induce  him,  at  such  an  age,  to  leave  his  native  land, 
his  answer  was  impressive.  My  master  the  Rajah  sent  me;  he  says 

to  his  people,  to  one,  go  you  to  Gurwhal ;  to  another,  go  you  to 
**  Cashmire,  or  to  any  distant  part.  My  Lord,  ihy  slave  obeys,  it  is 
**  done.  No  one  ever  enquires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the 

**  Rajah.*’ . Along  with  Kirtee  Rana,  and  with  several  other 

Bharadars  or  chiefs,  came  one  who  was  said  to  be  an  uncle  of  Uinmr 
Sing,  whose  name  1  do  not  recollect ;  an  uncommonly  tall  fine  figure, 
clothed  in  a  long  black  gown,  and  very  warlike  cap,  and  armed  with 
a  cookree  and  shield.  Of  him  also  we  asked  many  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  war,  the  Nepal  empire,  and  their  customs;  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  asking  him,  whether,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation,  he  would  return  With  Ummr  Sing  to  Nepal.  He  answered, 
“  No,  I  can  no  more  visit  my  countir ;  1  roust  look  for  service  else- 
**  where.  1  can  never  face  the  Rajah  again,  for  I  liavc  eaten 
**  Ghoorkha  salt.  1  was  in  trust,  and  1  have  not  died  at  my  post.” 
*'  Why,”  said  we,  **  should  you  have  died  uselessly,  where  the  cause 
**  you  served  could  not  be  beneBtted  by  your  death,  when  it  was 
**  quite  hopeless.”  ”  Ah  I”  replied  he,  **  we  should  nevertheless  never 
”  have  deserted  our  posts ;  to  have  died  there  had  been  far  better. 
**  We  never  can  return  to  our  country.”  And  all  tlie  Soubahdars 
and  chiefs  present,  shaking  their  heatl^  also  said,  ”  wo  never  can 

”  return.” . The  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  conducting 

Kirtee  Rana  to  the  British  camp,  had  provided  him  with  none  of  the 
conveniences,  and  scarcely  the  necessaries  that  a  man  of  his  rank, 
and  particularly  of  his  advanced  age,  might  most  properly  lay  claim 

to.  He  had  walked  on  foot,  although  lame  and  weary. . We 

supplied  him  with  money,  sufficient  to  procure  for  himself  and  his 
men  comforts  and  necessaries  till  they  should  roach  . the  camp;  and 
we  provided  for  himself  tlic  meant  of  proper  carriage,  and  some  of 
tlie  attentions  bcBtting  his  rank  and  age.  He  took  lus  leave  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  journey ;  and  1  hope  he  left  us  pleased.* 

Mr.  Fraser  found  the  highlanders  of  a  character  dccidwlfy 
sujierior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  far  more  frank  and 
l^earlesH,  and  in  many  instances  marked  by  much  shrewdness  and 
intelligence.  The  integrity  of  the  natives  of, the  province  of 
Kunawur,  is  highly  praised  \  and  the  following  instance  is  given 
in  illustration  of  it. 

*  Long  after  this  tour  was  made,  a  pleasing  insUoce  of  the  honest 
punctuality  of  these  people  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  a  Kuna  war 
travelling  merchant,  one  of  Uiose  from  whom  a.cooaidcrablc  |>urUon 
of  Our  information  was  gattiered.  He  was  invited  tg  make  a  trading 
voyage  (journey)  into  l^otan  and  Yarkund,  and  a  sum  of  uioiRy, 
very  considerable  in  his  estimation,  was  entrusted  lo  him,  to  procure 
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some  of  the  produce  of  these  parts*  partly  with  a  view  of  verifying  iiU 
relation,  and  partly  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  in 
question,  anti  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them.  ^Die  man  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  money,  and  with  still 
greater  diHiculiy  prevailed  on  to  promise  to  deliver  the  articles  in  the 
plaint  of  Hintlostan,  at  some  distance  from  the  hills,  with  his  own 
nands.  But  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  in  a  way  that  proved  his 
honesty,  for  he  himself  brought,  very  nearly  at  the  time  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive,  a  quantity  of  the  things  ordered,  which  showed 
ne  had  strictly  adhered  to  his  bargain  of  only  making  a  profit  on 
the  articles  of  intermediate  traffic,  while  the  full  value  of  the  money 
was  restored  to  the  lender  in  goods  of  these  countries  at  the  cost 
there* 

Such  feattiri*!!  of  character  as  this,  communicate  a  refreshing 
sensation  to  the  mind  wearied  and  disgusted  hy  the  mingled  fero 
city  and  faithlessness  which  darken  every  shade  of  the  moral 
portraiture  of  the  Asiatic.  The  sway  of  the  (jhoorkha  conque 
rors,  could  not  hut  have  an  unfavourable  etlect  on  the  habits  and  . 
temper  of  the  people  over  whom  it  extended  ;  it  was  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  sword,  and  admitted  of  no  appeal  to  any  tender 
or  lolly  emotion.  Hut  Mr.  Fraser  is  sanguine,  and  almost  poet¬ 
ical  in  his  anticipations  of  the  bright  and  blessed  etfects  which 
are  to  result  from  the  transfer  of  the  supremacy  to  the  FiOglish 
government.  lie  describes  the  natives  as  eager  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  melioration  from  their  change  of  masters.  ‘  They  hail,* 
he  says,  ‘  the  success  and  coming  of  the  British  as  a  revolution 
‘  ill  llie  world,  as  the  dawu  of  their  civil  happiness.*  They  look 
on  a  British  otlicer  as  almost  ‘  a  supernatural  being;*  and, to 
crown  this  brilliant  fancy-piece,  they  arc  represented  as  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘  from  the  rajah  to  the  peasant,*  ‘  Now  we  shall  live  and  im- 
*  prove,  and  be  raised  from  beasts  to  men.*  We  are  not,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  questioning  Mr.  Fraser’s  strict  veracity  when 
we  express  our  suspicion  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  this. 
That  he  heard  it  all,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  he  appeared  among  the  natives  as  the  representative  of  a 
conquering  nation,  and  if  he  had  been  a  Ghoorkha  or  a  Sikh 
under  similar  circumstances,  his  reception  might  possibly  have 
been  the  same. 

While  in  this  mountain  region,  having  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  northward,  Messrs.  F.  determined  on  a  journey  which,  had  \ 
rircumstanees  permitted  its  prosecution,  would  have  added  most  ^ 
substantially  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  Their  plan  would  ; 
have  led  them  through  the  snowy  mountains,  following,  or  ra¬ 
ther  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Sullege,  as  high  as  the  source 
of  that  interesting  river ;  thence  it  was  their  intention  to  re- 
cross  the  Himala  at  the  pass  near  Buddrinauth.  But  they  were 
recalled  from  this  enterprise,  by  the  orders  of  Goverument, 
which  directed  Mr,  William  Fraser  to  proceed  forthwith  to  a 
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ilifferont  destination.  Tlieir  retrograde  route  led  them,  how¬ 
ever,  through  an  interesting  and  previously  unexplored  tract, 
ill  (ru verging  which  they  met  with  much  wild  scenery,  and  some 
li.i/ardouH  ucvMirrences.  On  one  occasion, 

*  A  party  of  Ghoorkha  sepoys  had  been  despatched  in  advance 
with  a  view  to  put  in  order  for  the  passage  of  the  people,  a  j*hoola  or 
bridge  of  ropes,  by  which  we  were  to  cross  the  river  Touse  in  the 
course  ol  the  next  day’s  march.  The  ropes  were  found  defective ; 
l)ut,  having  made  them  tit  for  use,  as  we  supposed,  the  party  began 
to  cross  to  the  opposite  side.  Several  had  crossed,  but  one  poor  fel¬ 
low,  a  havildar,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  wished  to  carry 
her  over  along  with  Iiimself.  It  does  not  appear  clearly  how  he  had 
fixed  her ;  but  he  accompanied  her  in  the  loop,  which  is  the  means  of 
suf{>ending  the  passenger.  The  hauling  rope  broke,  and  he,  desirous 
to  release  her  from  this  perilous  situation,  resolved  to  cut  himself  free 
from  the  loop ;  and,  dropping  into  the  water,  swim  with  the  end  of 
the  rope  ashore,  lie  did  so,  but  in  his  fall  got  entangled  in  km 
blanket,  or  in  the  rope,  and  was  hurried  away  by  the  stream  end 
drowned ;  probably  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  the  rapide  a 
little  way  below,  for  wc  saw  him  no  more.’ 

At  length,  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  while 
ill  this  iinmediiite  vicinity  of  the  very  ceuirul  seats  of  Hindoo 
superstition,  among  the  inaecesHible  summits  where  Mahadeo 
holds  his  celestial  court,  Mr.  Fraser  determined  to  separate 
fn)!n  his  brother,  and  tracing  the  Juinnu  to  its  hallowed  source, 

I  lienee  to  cross  the  lofty  ranges  which  intervene  between  this 
trihutary  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  other  rivers  which  by  their 
union  form  that  sacred  stream.  .On  the  morning  of  July  10, 
he  set  forward  on  this  new  destination.  The  scenery,  as  he 
pas'ied  along,  was  wild,  romantic,  and  even  terrific.  The  im- 
pra ‘ticahle  ravines  of  Palia  Gadh  arc  described  as  reserobliug 
*  (lie  ruins  of  nature  ;*  and  the  imaginations  of  the  natives 
have  connected  with  this  deep  and  awful  glen,  many  a  dark  tale, 
one  of  which,  as  here  related,  reminds  us  of  the  fairy  legends 
of  Thomas  of  Frcildoune.  The  Dewtas,  or  spirits  who  haunt 
tliese  mysterious  recesses,  arc  l>elievedto  inveigle  human  beings, 
by  various  arts,  to  their  wild  abodes.  On  one  occasion,  they 
succeeded  in  entrapping  a  young  man  whose  indiscretion  had 
led  him  so  near  their  resorts,  as  to  bring  him  within  the  influence 
of  their  spells.  Waking  from  the  trance  during  which  he  had 
been  conveyed  to  this  eastern  fairy  land,  he  beard  Ilia  father*! 
voice,  who  had,  some  years  before,  unaccountably  dissappeared  : 
the  relations  recognised  each  other  ;  parental  affection  prevailed 
over  the  unearthly  feelings  of  the  genii ;  and  the  son  waa  per¬ 
mit  teii  to  return  to  the  walks  of  men,  under  an  injunction  to 
preservethe  strictest  secrecy.  He  promised,  but,  failing  in  per¬ 
formance,  he  was  punished  by  the  immediate  loss  of  speech  ; 
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Aiiti  in  the  desperation  of  reinorse,  out  out  his  u\mi  tont'ue;  a 
deed  of  |KTfect  Mipereroj;^tion,  since  it  was  already  useless. 

Jufnnotree,  tlie  hig^hest  point  to  whicli  the  Jiiiinia  is  aecessihle, 
(it  least  in  commou  opinion,  for  Mr.  Fraser  believes  that  i 
hipfher  progress  nii^ht,  thoui^h  with  didiciiUy,  he  made,)  is  a  very 
small  distance  1m*1ow  the  basin  where  the  small  streams  which 
trickle  down  the  face  of  the  mountain,  unite,  previously  to  ori¬ 
ginating^  the  main  river.  Hence  Mr.  F.  determined  to  cross  the 
higli  country  to  Guiigotree,  the  source  of  the  Hhagiruttee,  or 
reputetl  Ganges,  although  dissuaded  by  the  natives,  whoaihrin- 
cd  that  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  route,  the  flowers  ex¬ 
haled  a  }>oisonous  scent,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  further  alarm 
by  asserting  the  prevalence  of  an  infectious  wind.  He  certainly 
experienced  very  distressing  sensations  both  of  exhaustion  and 
of  *  (K>siuve  suflering,  but  nothing  more  than  was  sulhciently  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  high  ground 
•they  occupie<l.  At  length,  Mr.  Fraser  reached,  what  no  Eu¬ 
ropean  had  ever  before  visited,  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Gungotree,  of  whicdi  we  shall  allow  him  to  give  his  own  de¬ 
scription. 

*  The  bare  and  peaked  cllfib  which  shoot  to  the  skies,  yield  not  in 
niggedness  or  elevation  to  any  that  we  have  seen ;  their  ruins  lie  in 
wiVn  chaotic  nuuises  at  their  feet,  and  scantier  wood  imperfectly  re¬ 
lieves  their  nakedness ;  even  the  dark  pine  more  rarely  roots  itself  in 
the  deep  chasms  wliicli  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all  sides  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  closed,  except  in  front  to  the  eastward ;  where  from  behind  a 
mass  of  bare  spires,  four  huge,  lofly,  snowy  peaks  arise ;  these  are 
tlic  (>eaks  of  lloodroo  Himala.  There  could  be  no  Hner  finishing, 
no  grander  close  to  such  a  scene.  Wc  approach  it  through  a  laby- 
rinui  of  enormous  shapeless  mossy's  of  granite,  which  during  ages 
have  fallen  from  the  cl  ins  above  that  frown  over  the  very  temple,  and 
in  all  probability,  w  ill  some  day  themselves  descend  in  ruins  and 
crush  It.  Around  the  inclosure,  and  among  these  masses,  for  some 
distance  up  the  mounuiiii,  a  few  Hnc  old  pine-trees  throw  a  dark 
■hade,  anu  form  a  magnificent  fore-ground ;  while  the  river  runs 
impetuously  in  its  shingly  bed,  and  the  stifled  but  fearful  sound  of 
ihe  stones  which  it  rolls  along  with  it,  crushing  together,  mixes  witli 
the  roar  of  its  waters.  It  is  easy  to  write  of  rocks  and  wilds,  of  tor¬ 
rents  and  precipices ;  it  is  easy  to  tell  of  the  awe  such  scenes  inspire ; 
ibis  style  and  these  descriptions  are  common  and  hackneyed.  But  it 
is  not  so  simple,  to  many  surely  not  very  possible,  to  convey  an  ade- 
Quate  idea  of  the  stern  and  rugged  majesty  of  some  scenes ;  to  paint 
their  lonely  desertness,  or  describe  tlie  undefluable  sensation  of  re¬ 
verence  and  dread  that  steals  over  Uie  mind  while  contemplating  the 
deathlike,  ghastly  calm  that  is  shed  over  them ;  and  when  at  such  a 
moment  wc  remember  our  homes,  our  friends,  our  firesides,  and  all 
social  intercourse  with  our  fellow  s,  and  fbel  our  present  solitude,  and 
far  distance  from  all  those  dear  tics,  how  vain  is  it  to  strive  at  desenp* 
tion.  Surely  such  u  scene  is  (iungotrec.  Nor  is  it,  inde|K:nilcnt  of 
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the  nature  of  the  surrounding^  8cenei7,  a  spot  which  lightly  calls  forth 
tHiwcrful  feelings.  We  were  now  in  the  centre  of  the  stupendout 
Himala,  the  loftiest  und  perhaps  most  rugged  range  of  mountains^ 
in  the  world.  We  were  at  the  acknowledged  source  of  that  noble 
river,  equally  an  object  of  veneration,  and  a  source  of  fertflity, 
plenty,  and  opulence  to  Hindustan  ;  and  we  had  now  reached  the'* 
holiest  shrine  of  Hindoo  w'orship  which  these  holy  hills  contain.’ 

The  source  of  the  Rhagiruttec  is,  however,  higher  up  than  * 
this  place,  und  some  uncertainty  seems  to  prevail  res|)ecting  ita 
precise  point.  At  Ciungotree,  it  is  ulreaily  a  ‘  large  and  rapid* 
stream,  though  not  more  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.,  tJian 
nuiy  he  accounted  for  by  the  reservoirs  of  snow  by  which  it  ap» 
pears  to  be  fed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  feutun^s  of  the  present  valuable 
and  interesting  volume  ;  for  as  such  we  may  fairly  characterize 
it,  although  the  materials  are  very  indiiferently  put  together. 
'I’he  Want  of  coherencu  in  the  different  parts,  however,  does  not 
destroy  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Fraser  has  ftirnished  a 
large  hut  not  well- arranged  mass  of  illustrative  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  a  ))ortion  of  India,  hitherto  very  imperfeetly  known  to 
Europeans.  We  have  derived  much  gratification  from  the  pe- 
ru*<al;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  he  popular,  if  the  sale 
is  not  injured  by  tlic  disproportionate  price  of  tiie  volume.  A 
map  of  respectable  scale,  is  prefixed. 


Art.  VIII.  Historic  of  Intolerance;  with  Observations  on  the  Un¬ 
reasonableness  and  Injustice  of  Persecution,  and  on  the  Equity  and 
Wisdom  of  Unrestricted  Religious  Liberty.  By  Thomas  Clarkc. 
8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  440.  Price  lOs.Gd.  London,  1820.  * 


^HE  subject  of  this  work  has  at  least  preserved  its  Author 
from  those  dilficulties  which  press  against  a  writer  who 
finds  the  materials  on  which  his  labour  is  to  be  employed  few  and 
unpromising,  or  to  be  obtained  only  by  patient  and  continued  re* 
si'arcli  among  the  depositories  of  neglected  literature.  The  im- 
tcrials  for  a  **  History  of  Intolerance**  are,  unhappily,  aa  copioui 
ns  they  are  easy  of  access  ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
avaihdde,  attach  to  them  a  value  of  the  highest  kind.'M*Under  the 
liirection  of  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  mind,  they  may  be  so 
disposed  as  to  take  a  highly  interesting  form,  and  to  become  the 
means  of  signal  good.  In  such  a  history,  the  instruments  of  moral  ^ 
discipline  assign^  to  tragedy  by  Aristotle,  have  ample  space  for  * 
working  out  their  efiects  ;  the  various  acts  which  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  exhibit,  administer  most  powerful  excitements  to  raise  tlie 
lorror  and  the  pity  which  purify  the  heart.  The  facts  which  such 
a  history  must  unavoidably  detail,  and  the  lessons  which  it  oatu- 
rally  supplies,  are  eminently  adapted  to  furnish  mankiiHl  with  a 
H)>ecies  of  wisdom  for  the  govcrninciit  of  their  conduct,  which, 
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unitini;  the  attributes  and  the  efticiency  of  truth  in  its  chararter 
and  object,  would  p:uido  them  into  the  way  of  |)eace,  and  pro¬ 
mote,  by  g^entle  and  easy  methods,  their  common  prosperity. 
What  fountain  of  wickedness  has  sent  forth  more  w  aters  of  l»iit«  r- 
ness  than  those  which  have  flower!  from  tlie  assumed  power  of 
controlling  the  human  mind  in  the  province  of  religion^  and  of 
punishing  its  real  or  supposed  errors  ?  A  power  which,  it  might 
indeed  seem,  could  never  he  asserted  or  exercistsl  by  any  jtart  of 
mankind,  encroaching  as  it  does  directly  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Most  High,  and  b%diig  so  entirely  alien  from  all  the  competencies 
of  an  imiMTfcct  and  erring  race  of  creatures.  A  power  which  it 
is  impossible  fur  men  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  mighty  to  ex¬ 
ercise,  ht'cause  it  is  impossible  that  even  they  should  decide  on 
die  case,  and  estimate  the  demerits  of  religious  error,  lii  utllict- 
ing  and  destroying  the  victims  of  their  power,  they  do  not  punisli; 
ilieyonly  display  a  wanton  cruelty,  and  inflict  the  vengoiuice  of 
capricious  despotism.  Punishment  implies  knowledge  of  ofltMicc, 
and  the  trial  of  otTenders  ;  and  both  of  these  recpiire,  wlien  re¬ 
ligious  delinquencies  are  under  cognizance,  attributes  which  do 
not  belong  to  man.  Whatever  may  be  due  elsewhere,  and  on 
other  accounts,  it  belongs,  by  high  and  unaliennhlc  rigl»t,tt>  (iod 
alone,  to  demand  from  the  human  conscienct^  its  homage,  and 
to  sit  in  judgement  on  its  acts. 

But  how  many  rulers  of  nations,  and  how  many  others  of 
lower  eminence,  have  taken  into  their  hands  the  regulation  and 
enforcement  of  religious  ordinances  nnd  statutes  !  W’hal  annoy- 
ances  and  afllictions,  what  pains  and  distresses,  what  agonies 
and  deaths,  have  they  employed  against  the  meek,  the  holy,  anil 
the  merciful  1  W  hat  tears  and  groans,  and  what  piercing  cries 
have  risen  to  heaven  from  dungeons  and  racks  and  fires,  wrung 
out  by  torture  from  the  souls  ot  righteous  men,  the  victims  of 
persecution  !  I^t  the  imaginaiion  of  the  reader  select  one  of 
those  sufTcrers,  and  moke  his  case  the  object  of  a  close  and  par¬ 
ticular  inquiry.  L^t  him  think  of  a  fellow  creature,  as  susce{>* 
Ubie  aa  hwnadf  of  the  endearments  of  life,  and  as  strongly  in* 
terested  in  its  fondest  and  best  connexions,  torn  and  se]>aratpd 
from  these,  immured  in  the  dam))s  and  darkness  of  a  fhingeon, 
denied  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  shut  out  from  all  the 
relief  which  sympathy  and  alTection  might  l)e  ready  to  afford. 
L#et  him  try  to  conceive  of  years  to  Iw*  passed  in  a  seclusion  and 
in  suflTering  such  as  this,  where  the  only  interruption  to  the  soin- 
brous  uniformity  is  produced  by  the  visits  of  the  rude  and  in*<ult- 
ing  agents  of  cruelty,  who  come  to  conduct  him  to  the  torture  ; 
and  let  him  attend  this  fellow  creature  in  his  imagination  from  the 
dungeon  to  the  stoke,  to  be  present  at  his  death — to  see  him 
chained — and  burning — and  perishing,  under  every  circumstance 
of  contumely  and  misery  wj(h  which  death  by  human  agency  caa 
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be  iiiAtle  iireaclfiil.  And  what,  he  may  then  ank,  haa  been  (ho 
rrime  of  a  man  thus  degraded,  tormented,  and  destrciyeil  ?  He 
may  aak — and  he  would  learn  that  no  crime  had  been  couiniitted. 
lie  mic^ht  probably  hear  of  heresy — the  sounds  Lolland,  Hugo- 
not,  Jew,  Infidel,  Heretic,  Puritan,  might  l>e  dealt  out  liberally 
in  the  vociferations  of  the  sutTerer’s  destroyers — but  he  hears 
iioihiiig  of  fraud  or  violence  :  the  offences  which  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  chastity,  to  justice,  to  mercy,  and  every  other  erimo 
which  is  chargeable  as  an  injury  to  society,  and  which  its  laws 
restrain  and  punish,  are  not  imputable  to  the  sufferer.  His  re¬ 
putation  is  in  all  these  respects  blameless,  and  bis  character  ia 
adorned  hy  ail  the  ornaments  of  a  pure  morality.  What  then  is 
his  crime  ?  His  Creator  made  him  an  intelligent  and  accounta¬ 
ble  being,  furnished  liiin  with  the  means  of  religion,  demanded 
from  him  the  submission  of  his  understanding  in  the  reception  of 
the  truths  whieli  his  faith  embraces,  and  the  homage  of  his  con¬ 
science  in  spiritual  worship  :  his  religious  profession  is  the  fiilffU 
nifiit  of  these  primary  obligations.  To  avow  it,  and  to  make  it 
roauifest  by  all  the  acts  which  are  appropriate  to  it,  arc  essential 
to  tliedidelity  of  his  res|K)iisible  condition.  This  avowal  alone 
subjects  him  to  the  privations,  the  insults,  and  the  tortures  which 
he  has  endured,  lie  suffers,  not  for  crime,  but  for  conscience 
sake.  This  is  the'ease  which  the  history  of  intolerance  exhibits, 
Its  records  are  a  register  of  acts  thus  oppressive  and  cruel,  re- 
peateil  till  calculation  becomes  an  ineffectual  means  of  assigning 
the  number  who  have  })erished  **  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  which  they  held.'*  Such  a  case  may  excite  our 
astonishment,  whoever  may  be  the  agents  of  the  persecution  ; 
but  when  its  abettors  and  instruments  assume  to  he  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  when  intolerance  is  associated  with  tlie  profession  of 
that  faith  which  publishes  peace,  which  breathes  in  all  its  dictates 
good  will  to  men,  and  which  is  pure  and  gentle,  pervaded  in  all 
its  obligations  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  mercy,  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  question  of  a  connexion  thus  anon^lous^w^ 
overwhelming  amazement.  And  if  we  wish  for  n 
tolerance,  it  is  not  merely  as  a  record  of  human  atrocities,  com*^ 
mitted  in  despite  of  every  principle  of  equity,  but  as  affording 
the  most  efficient  instruction  for  the  preservation  of  human  rights, 
and  as  supplying  the  knowledge  of  the  safe-guards  by  which 
(bey  arc  to  be  protected. 

There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  subject  which  if  so  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood  as  the  true  liberty  of  religious  profession.  Our  readers 
must  have  possessed  other  means  than  ourselves  of  informing 
their  judgements  on  the  point  of  the  actual  extent  of  correct 
opinion  on  this  momentous  topic,  if  they  have  not  to  state  how 
greatly  they  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  indistinct  and  imper¬ 
fect  recognition  of  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
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CbrUiitdU  worUI.  On  Miliji'tt  it/ni  onr  seriouK  apprchonnion, 
mure  ^ece^^uly  ih.ii  u4\‘urato  iaformition  riliunM  Ix' ubtaineii  thau 
on  ibis:  on  no  siubjcct  m  it  more  iniportunt  that  }yist  hentiiuenU 
>bouUI  pi  e^ail.  'i'lie  lulnre  ol  intolerance,  ami  tbe  eaunes  in  wbicli 
it  ori^iiiatesi,  rei^uire  an  t^xplicatiuii  Hhicb  is  very  tar  tVuin  beiii^ 
mailer  ol  iiniveisal  knowlcii^e,  tbuu^b  il  is  a  ea*<e  oi  universal 
conu’i'ii.  To  re))i'es<Mil  intoleiance  as  aiisint'  iVom  tlte  esUblLsb- 
meiu  by  Uu  oi*  a  particular  creed  ami  tonus  ot'  \n»r>iiiip,  aiul  as 
sprin|i;;im;  tVoin  tbe  inlereiice  ut'  civil  rulers  with  ibe  reru;ioii  of 
tbeir  hubjects,  is  to  ^ive  a  very  in  ideipiute  view  of  tbe  case. 
Sucli  cstaolisliuieut  ami  sucli  iutereiice  have  iiuleeil  been  a  moat 
prulitic  source  of  persecution.  'Tbe  stulutes  of  rulers  putrouixinic 
ami  proteclim;  secular  cliuiclies  bear  witness,  to  an  appalliiiii; 
extent,  to  tbe  atrocities  .wi/ieb  bavc  been  committeil  by  those 
possessors  of  power  ar;aiiisl  relii;ionists.  It  is  iinposailde  to  re* 
present, iit  uccarilaiiee  with  tbe  truth  of  bistory,  tbe  estublisbmeut 
of  reiiiriou  us  a  national  piofessioii  uiiiier  (be  sanction  of  civil 
uutburitb  s,  ami  fenceil  by  pains  uinl  |>eiulties,  otbcM  wiso  (ban  us 
u  cause  of  iucalculaiile  misebiefs  uml  miseries.  Such  institutes 
are  uuiont;  tbe  must  puvveiini  ubttructious  to  tbe  prosi^ress  of 
trutli  ami  Itumaii  i^ootl  ;  ami  we  have  scarcely  any  conviction 
stronger  in  ourmiml,  (ban  that  tlic  resuii)|)tion  by  tbe  (^bristian 
faitli  of  its  pristine  t^lury  will  be  proceiieii  by  tbeir  extinction. 

Hut  intuleruitce  miii^bt  exist  to  a  formidable  extent,  ami 
mi^bt  be  priMlucini;  very  serious  grievances  ami  c’ulamitii^,  in 
u  stale  of  society  where  (bine  was  nut  a  national  failli  exhibited 
ill  tin*  vredeudd  of  an  endowed  ami  corporate  Church,  and 
where  tbe  civil  uudiorily  bud  not  taken  upon  itself  the  care  and 
control  ot  religious  profession.  Let  (here  be  no  cslabiisbineut 
of  u  particular  form  of  doctrine  by  tbe  Stale,  lt*t  there  be  no 
prei»crip(ive  modes  of  worship  einaiiutinvt  from  tbe  civil  mai^is- 
trate,  iutoleraiiee  mi^iil  still*  Im‘  brent  bint;  out  its  anther  and 
f;raHpin^  its  victims.  There  may  be  reliii^ioiis  persecution,  thoui;li 
the  swortl  ot  ci\il  power  should  nut  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard 
to  siuito  tbe  persons  of  leliiCHJUs  dissidents.  liitobTunce  has 
empbiyeil  other  ai  uui  to  prosecute  its  ouormiites,  besides  tbe  )>€• 
iKilties  ttirturcsy  )*ini  uxecutioiis  which  it  baa  awarded 

from  fHicular  tribunals,  'riie  impariiul  ini|uirer,  uu  iiiTestia:aiin)( 
the  history  of  tbe  tiuu's  precediii^C  die  establislimeni  of  IMiria* 
tianity  by  Constantine  as  tbe  relii^ion  of  tbe  Empire,  will 
meet  with  suflicieut  e\  kdeuce  to  prove,  that  instead  of  rec*eiviii|; 
iu  birth  from  that  association,  iuloleraucc  had  already  attained 
a  vigorous  form  :  it  hail  sau*  down  with  Ecclesiastics  on  the 
bench,  lielore  it  sat  liown  w  ith  tbe  Emperor  on  the  throne. 
How  came  it  that  they  were  parties  to  Ibe  connecUoa ) 

It  rct|uired  some  sii(iial  change  from  the  meek  ness  and  gentle* 
ness  of  Christ,  so  admirably  exhibited  by  tbe  |H'iiuitive  teachers 
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of  llif  Gospel,  hcforo  the  idininters  of  the  Ohnreh  ronM  jfiYe 
iheir  hanitn  to  that  unhallofved  fellou>hip.  Rut  aa  they  were 
prompt  in  their  ativancea  when  the  orcaaion  preaenteci  Itaelf 
of  forming  a  onion  with  the  powera  of  the  worhl,  ho  had 
they  been  lonij  in  a  conrac  of  preparation  wliich  fitfetl  them  fof 
the  new  relation.  If  the  apirif  of  the  men  of  Galilee  had  been 
the  spirit  of  the  suecesaive  ministers  of  Chriat,  the  paatora  of 
the  (’hriatinn  Chnrcliea  in  the  timi’  of  Conatantine  wotilH  never 
ha>e  sliown  themselves  so  ea^er  io  possess  acknowledjjed  pre- 
eiiiifieiKe  in  the  imperial  court,  and  to  covet  an  ofVice  which 
made  them  parties  in  the  ijuilt  of  applyin*^  external  violence  to 
aid  their  cause.  OonteiUioiia  for  distinction,  ami  slru!*;i;lea  for 
power,  had  lonq;'  prevailed  afroni^  the  pastors  of  the  aeroiid  and 
third  Centuries.  'I'he  claiiiis  they  set  Op  had  com|)letely  altered 
their  relation  to  th<»ir  flock-  ;  they  were  now  “  lords  over  the 
“  herit.ii^e  of  (lod,”  and,  1)  i^nard  their  nstirpatioo,  they  found 
it  extremely  useful  to  pr.ictise  as  m  iny  of  the  arts  of  intole¬ 
rance  as  they  could.  Tin*  Anle-Niccnc  associations  exhihit  hnt 
too  irucli  of  th(!  spirit  which  after .varda  led  the  meinhera  of 
other  synods  and  assemhiica  to  the  extreme  of  intolerance.  -In¬ 
tolerance,  which,  in  the  maturity  of  its  streni;th,  was  to  diatin- 
«^ui*»h  itself  in  the  co  iimiasion  of  so  many  enormities,  took  in¬ 
deed  the  direct  road  to  dominion  whc'ii  it  ae<piired  the  aword  of 
l/ons(untine ;  hut  it  had  lou(^  existed,  and  had  loii*;  held  on 
its  march,  before  it  was  able  to  boast  of  its  new  and  daz¬ 
zling  alliance.  To  fix,  then,  on  that  era,  and  to  aaMi:^ti  to  that 
cin-umstance  the  rise  of  intolerance,  is,  we  repeat,  to  present  a 
very  iiiiide<pia(e  view  of  the  subject:  it  is  toother  times  that 
we  must  look  for  the  orij^iii  of  the  evil  amontJ  professed  Chris¬ 
tians. 

liUolernnee  orii^inaterl  in  the  deviation  from  a  principle  re- 
cofifuised  in  every  ^1*  ^be  (Miriatian  law,  as  the  only  rnle 

or  expedient  by  whieli  it  is  allowable  to  (Miriatinna  to  support 
the  interests  to  which  they  liave  pledj^ed  them sHvea,— That  in 
the  cause  of  reli^^ion  only  moral  means  are  to  be  employed. 
To  th(*se  all  scriptural  zeal  is  to  he  limited.  These  alone  are 
the  auxiliaries  of  truth;  and  they  furnish  the  sovereign  antidote 
to  persecution. 

It  is  a  very  just  remark  of  the  .Author  whose  work  we  are 
now  reviewiiu;,  that  the  world  has  not  wanted  examples  of  per¬ 
sons  fully  sensible  of  their  own  rij^ht  to  relijfious  liberty,  to 
whom  it  has  not  occurred  that  all  other  people  have  as  a 

ri^ht  to  it  as  themselves.  I'liese  same  worthy  persoim  disown 
the  authority  of  the  Pope«  ;  they  protest  ai^ainat  the  interference 
of  Princes;  they  discard  the  alle<»f*d  pretensions  of  leijialators 
to  toueh  iktfir  rdii^ioua  responsibilitv,  which  they  eballefist'^  as 

n  i  ' 
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a  lacTetl  ile|)4t;(c;  bnt  they  do  not  K'c  die  incongruity  of  pro- 
ceedini^ii  by  wbicli  diey  infringe  on  the  rigbtH  of  utlier  men, 
whoac  exemption  from  religious  control  is  us  sacred  as  tbeir 
own.  Is  not  religious  control  assumed  over  others  in  all  those 
cases  in  Hhich  professors  of  religion  and  ministers  of  the  Chris* 
thin  failh  unite  for  the  furtherance  of  a  design  which  includet 
cognizance  of  the  i  rruneuus  opinions  of  men,  niul  the  official 
denouncement  of  them  as  otVeiices  ?  Surely,  it  is  no  [lart  of 
th  busiiojss  of  ('hristians,  to  assume  the  ollice  of  judging  the 
faith  of  mankind.  Nofliing  can  be  more  incongruous  with  the 
obligations  of  piersoiis  who  avow  their  common  responsibility 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  than  to  put  themselves  forward  as 
the  arbiters  of  religious  profession.  In  all  cases  in  which  such 
an  ortice  is  assumed,  the  principle  of  persecution  is  adopted. 
It  may  be  fearb'ssly  asscrteil,  that  any  interference  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments  of  other  men,  otherwise  than  by  means  strictly 
moral,  is,  to  the  same  extent,  a  deviation  from  the  true  and  pro- 
|KT  means  of  upholding  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  such  a  devi¬ 
ation  as  subjects  the  otleiidiiig  party  to  the  charge  of  intole¬ 
rance.  Such  an  interleieiicc  is  us  really  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law  of  Christ,  as  the  intliction  of  the  severest 
penalties  by  civil  rulers.  It  is  intolerance  in  one  of  the  many 
lurms  ill  which  wc  are  doomed  to  view  this  IVoteus.  We  can¬ 
not  consider  religious  interference  as  dangerous  only  in  the  hands 
of  s(*cular  personages  ;  it  i^  not  less  mischievous  when  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  hy  ecclesiastics:  uinl  the  latter  have,  eipiully  with  the 
former,  hecn  the  willing  and  elVicient  instruments  of  persecu¬ 
tion. 

lliacos  intra  muros  pcccutur  et  extra. 

Many  aberrations  of  this  ilescription  from  “  the  spirit  of  a 
“  sound  mind,*'  we  could  easily  enumerate  as  chargeable  on  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  who  boast  loudly  of  their  own  liberality,  and 
di'clnim  with  energy  against  intolerance.  There  are  individuals 
who  would  move  earth  and  heaven  to  remove  the  burden  which 
aggrieves  themselves,  and  who  yet  can  associate  to  legislate 
measures  opposed  to  every  j>riiiciple  on  whicli  religious  freedom 
must  be  sustained.  In  1700,  tlic  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference  passed  a  law,  that  *  no  preacher  shall  publish  any  thing 

*  but  what  is  given  to  the  Conference,  and  printed  at  our  press; 
‘  the  Book  •Committee  to  determine  what  is  proper  to  be 
‘  printed.*  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  another  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  same  body,  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
preachers,  which  enacted,  *  that  every  candidate  for  the  ministry 

*  shall  be  examined  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 

*  John  Wesley  ;*  and  shoiihl  he,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
Appointed  hy  this  same  law,  not  be  accurately  and  extensively 
iimtnicteil  in  this  speeies  of  theology.  Whatever  in  other  respects 
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may  be  bis  qualifications,  they  are  authorised  to  pronoinice  him 
iiielij^ible  to  the  oflice  of  a  minister.  On  such  laws  as  these,  it 
IS  scarcely  necessary  for  ns  to  comment.  Could  they  take  their 
ctiursi*  it*  a  state  of  society  that  was  unprovided  with  the 
Htrunijest  counteractions  to  iheir  desic:n  uiitl  tendencies,  they 
would  produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs,  i'liey  ure  clearly  at 
variaiu’C  with  the  simple  and  only  effieienl  means  of  agpiMniini; 
truth  ;  and  .shouUI  not  he  overlooked  in  a  history  of  intolerance. 
The  re  are  some  other  associated  Protestants  whom  it  behooves  to 
look  well  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  enactments.  So 
lon'j  as  the  ministers  of  religion  confine  themselves  to  the 
proper  duties  of  their  othce,  and  dischar^;e  them  in  the  spirit 
which  becomes  their  sanctity,  the  cliarities  which  favour  the 
peaceable  profession  of  religion  will  ho  cirectivc,  Put  they  arc 
not  lci;islators  in  (Mirist’s  kins^dotn. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  reflections  which  the  facts 
recorded  in  a  history  ol  intolerance  excite,  that  the  siifferins^s  of 
the  persecuted  were  ofien  insullicienl  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  moral  means  are  the  only  proper  ones  to  he  used  in  tin? 
service  of  iclii^ion.  When  the  Puritans  were  n^ijrieved  by  the 
opprj'ssions  of  the  Star  CMiainber  ainl  lliuh  Ct)ininission  Courts, 
under  the  administration  of  Archbishop  Ijand,  they  complained 
lomily  and  justly  of  the  severities  exercised  towards  them. 
They  uri;rtl  their  conscientious  scruples  against  the  compulsory 
laws  to  which  ihcv  were  hchl  amenable,  an<l  asserted  their 
freedom  from  the  control  of  men  in  the  homns^e  which  they 
owed  to  (lod  Unable  to  obtain,  by  other  means,  the  relief 
which  (hey  sought  from  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  statutes, 
enact e<l  in  contempt  of  (he  rii^lits  which  they  asserted,  many 
of  them  left  their  native  shores  for  tlistant  lands,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  (ind  an  asylum  from  the  terrors  and  pains  of  relictions 
proscriptions.  Such  an  asylum,  some  of  the.  Puritans  obtained 
in  (h)nneetient,  and  there  they  enjoyed  llie  liberty  which  they 
had  been  denied  in  tlie  country  of  their  birth.  What  they  had 
not  learnt  from  their  persecutions,  may  be  understood  from  the 
followinct  laws,  which,  amom^  others,  formed  the  code  of  New- 
havcii,  I  he  settlement  of  these  formerly  proserilwMl  and  perse- 
eiiual  Christians.  Wc  copy  them  from  Mr.  Clarke's  jireface. 

*  No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or  give  a  vote,  unless  he  be  con¬ 
verted,  and  a  member  in  full  communion  of  one  of  the  Churches 
allowed  in  this  dominion. 

*  No  man  shall  hold  any  office,  wdio  is  not  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
faithful  to  this  dominion  ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  a  person, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  pound.  For  a  second  offence  he  shall  oc  dis- 
Irancniscd. 

'  Each  freeman  shall  swear  by  the  blessed  God,  to  bear  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  this  dominion,  and  that  .lesus  is  the  only  King. 
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*  No  Quaker  or  diV^cntor  from  the  established  worship  of  thii  do* 
minion,  sliall  be  nlloued  to  give  a  vole  for  the  election  ot  inagistratest 
or  an^'  officer. 

*  No  food  or  lodging  shall  he  afforded  to  a  Quaker,  Adamite,  or 
other  heretic. 

*  If  any  person  turns  Quaker,  he  shall  he  banished,  and  not  sufierexl 
to  return,  but  upon  pain  of  death. 

*  No  priest  shall  ai)ide  in  the  dominion,  lie  shall  be  banished,  and 
suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one  without 
a  M arrant.’ 

Mr.  (ylarke’s  work  is  distributed  into  six  chapters,  uhicli 
coinprisi* — I.  (Sener.d  and  Inlrotluetor)  Ketnarks.  11.  History 
of  liitolernnee  among  ancient  Nations.  111.  rroin  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Kvungelical  I'ieonoiny  to  the.  Knd  of  the  Sacred 
History.  I\  .  b'l'oin  the  ('lose  of  the  .\ets  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Kstahlishment  of  ('liristianity  as  the  Ueligion  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire.  \  .  Kelleelions  on  the  Kstablisiiment  of  (Miristianitv 
by  ('  t>nstantine  tlu*  (ii  eat^and  on  the  obvious  am!  neeessary  con- 
se(piem*es  ol  connecting  seetdar  rewards  with  the  |n*<dession  of 
ndigions  trutiis,  or  sta’ular  penalties  with  their  rejection.  VI. 
History  of  Intoh'iaiu’e  from  the  Death  of  ('onstantine  the  (ireal 
to  the  complete  Dissolution  of  the  Western  lOmpirein  Augnstultis. 

.Viuoiig  the  ipial ideations  which  Mr.  ('huke  possesses  for  the 
task  which  he  lias  undertaken,  we  are  gratified  in  notieing  the 
lilieral  and  eipiitahle  spirit  whicii  his  work  uniformly  exhibits. 
He  presents  himself  to  us  as  aii  upright  ad\oeate  of  truth, 
without  parti.ility  and  without  prejudice.  He  is  never  dispuse<1 
to  compromise  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  which  he 
eorn’ctly  iiuderstaiids  and  appreciates,  and  which  he  resolutolv 
asserts  ami  defemls.  'Idie  fulness  ami  exactness  of  his  opinions 
on  this  subject  may  he  estimated  from  (he  following  passages. 

*  1  scarcely  need  remind  my  readers  that  the  nature  of  intolerance  it 
not  altered  by  the  accidents  of  time,  place  and  persons — that  whoever 
may  be  the  agents,  or  whoever  the  sufferers,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  the  mode  or  degree  of  torture  or  privation — under  everv  latitude, 
and  in  every  name  and  shape,  intolerance  is  still  substantially  the 
same.  To  cut  off  a  man’s  hand,  becau.se  he  docs  not  worship  God,  or 
because  he  w  orships  him  in  a  way  of  his  own,  is  as  truly  intolerance, 
as  to  cut  off  bis  head  ;  and  to  withhold  from  him  a  benefit,  as  to 
indict  on  him  a  punishment. 

‘  In  this  plea  for  the  lilierty  of  all  religions,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  no  religion  is  at  variance  with  common  honesty  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  If  such  anomalous  religions  should  any  where  be  found,  let 
tlieir  tk'votct's  be  arraigned  for  the  crimes  they  commit  from  prim 
ciples  of  devotion,  with  those  who  commit  the  same  crimes  from 
molitt's  of  mere  villany. 

*  It  is  po^ible  that  a  religion  may  be  at  variance  with  common 
sense  and  with  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  so  far  as  civil  society  is 
eom  cmeil,  he  perfectly  harmless.  Tor  instance,  some  may  believe 
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thit  the  body  nnd  blood  ot'ChrUt,  are,  in  contradiction  to  their  «cn«et, 
irriTy  and  indeed  tJikcn  by  the  faithfal  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  yot 
he  as  temperate,  upright,  and  beneticont  us  their  neighbours  who 
believe  that  tlie  bread  and  wine  in  that  ordinance  arc  merely  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Clirist.  Again,  some  may  be  pleased  to 
have  other  gods  besides  debovah,  the  living  and  true  God,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  tirst  precept  of  the  decalogue ;  and  some  may  go  a  stop 
further,  and  have  pictures  and  images  of  God,  in  defiance  of  tho 
second,  aiul  yet  be  us  ^ood  citizens  us  the  most  rigid  Unitarians,  or 
the  most  orthodox  Calvinists.  Probably  some  of  iny  readers  be^in  to 
think  that  this  is  carrying  toleration  too  far,  and  that  the  writer  is 
criminally  indiH'ereiit  to  tiie  honour  of  God ;  und  yet,  perhaps,  there 
U  not  one  of  ull  these  who  is  not  in  the  daily  habit  of  breaking  the 
third  commaiuhnent.  hy  taking  the  sacred  name  in  vain. 

*  Is  then  every  ridiculous  vagary  on  which  the  human  mind  may 
light,  to  he  tolerated  in  religion  !  \V hy  not  ?  Considered  in  a  politic 
cal  point  of  view,  there  is  not  a  worse — in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
not  a  more  absurd  vagary  than  intolerance  :  und  the  tendency  of  in¬ 
tolerance,  to  give  consistence  und  perpetuity  to  the  fleeting  shaJet  of 
mental  weakness,  may  be  received  us  a  good argumen/um  ad  hominem^ 
hy  those  who  think  it  may  be  employed  to  promote  truth  and  unifor¬ 
mity. 

*  Is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  foibles  and 
follies,  by  means  adapted  to  increase  their  number,  and  add  to  their 
strength  i 

*  Those  who  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves,  will  not 
he  offended,  that  this  volume  contends  for  religious  liberty,  unrestricted 
and  absolute,  not  us  the  exclusive  privilege  of  any  |)articular  party, 
but  us  one  of  the  paramount  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

*  The  conclusion  to  which,  ills  humbly  hoped,  these  pages  will 
lead  the  inquirer,  is  that  on  no  pretext,  in  any  manner,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  is  it  politic  or  just,  to  use  violence,  penalties,  or  priva- 
tloiLs  in  aid  of  religion ;  but  that  since  miracles  have  ceased,  religion, 
pro()crly  so  called,  can  be  advanced  only  by  instruction,  persuasion, 
and  upright  denortment — that  it  is  a  mutter  which  rests  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  and  not  between  one  man  and  another — that  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  religious  sentiment  is  no  necessary  hindrance  to  social 
concord,  and,  tliat  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  ought  not  to  he  rei^ 
dcTid  ineligible  to  offices  of  the  state,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their 
church.’  pp.  12 — 26, 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  Author,  that,  uh  Christianity  ia, 
and  ever  mu^t  remain,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  worship,  what 
the  New 'rcstainent  represents  it,  a  rigid  adhertmci!  to  itM  au¬ 
thority  is  must  iiecenaary  lo  the  purity  of  Chriatian  churclies.  To 
sliew  tin*  importance  of  resistiog  evi^y  deviation  from  the  aitn- 
plicity  of  Christian  inKtituteH,  it  may  l>e  of  someiitie  to  consider 
the  slate  of  Christianity  as  depicted,  very  correctly,  by  Mr. 
Clarke. 

*  The  practice  of  moilifying  and  adormog  the  gospel,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  more  attractive  and  captivating,  became  so  prevalent, 
and  was  carried  to  such  a  pernicious  extent  under  the  auspices  of  im- 
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penal  and  cpUcupal  policy,  that  its  original  ciiaracter  soon  became 
extinct. 

*  The  refinements  of  the  Platonic,  and  the  mortifications  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  were  introduced  to  allure  the  devotees  of 
those  systems. 

*  The  mysteries  of  Paganism  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  venera¬ 
tion,  and  tnough  the  worship  instituted  by  Christ,  and  practised  by 
his  Apostles,  had  no  fellowship  with  solemn  secrets,  not  to  be  divul¬ 
ged,  out  to  the  initiated,  yet  the  doctors  of  the  Church  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  render  a  simple  and  positive  institution,  secret  and  mysterions^ 
in  order  that  it  might  have  the  more  happy  effect. 

*  It  was  an  ancient  custom  with  some  oriental  nations  to  offer  their 
devotions  with  their  faces  turned  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  is  first  irradiated  by  the  rising  sun  ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
this  practice  was  founded,  on  a  local  conception  of  the  Divinity,  pal¬ 
pably  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  his  ubiquity  and  omniscience, 
yet  a  profound  and  lasting  deference  w*a8  paid  to  it. 

‘  The  adoption  of  l.eviticai  phraseology,  was  not  designed  merely 
os  a  compliment  to  the  Jews;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  while 
first  Jruihf  and  oblations f  were  exquisitely  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  a  people  to  whom  they  were  so  familiar,  and  by  whom  they 
were  considered  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  tlicy  were  no  less 
adapted  to  increase  the  opulence  of  the  Christian  clergy,  and  thereby 
to  consolidate  the  establishment.  It  was  not  therefore  in  vain  that 
deacons  became  Levites,  and  bishops  chief  priests. 

*  It  i.s  not  surprising  that  sinners  of  ever}’  name  and  character, 
laden  with  every  diversity  of  folly  and  vice,  should  honour  the 
church  with  their  company,  when  such  ample  preparations  were 
made  for  their  entertainment,  dross  minds  are  not  so  much  affected 
by  the  object  ashy  the  manner  of  worship.  Greeks  and  Romans,  de¬ 
sirous  of  participating  the  advantages  attached  to  the  profession  of 
the  cstablislied  religion,  had  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Christ  and 
the  Christian  martyrs,  with  rites  very  similar,  if  not  precisely  the 
same,  with  those  they  fonnerly  employed  in  the  worship  of  their 
heroes,  gods,  and  goddesses.  Clouds  of  incense,  altars,  mitres, 
tiaras,  crosiers,  lustrations,  gold  and  silver  vases,  wax  tapers  and 
processions,  were  no  longer  the  peculiarities  of  Pagan  temples  and 
Pagan  liturgies,  but  swelled  the  pomp,  and  multiplied  the  proselytes, 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  temples  of  the  establishcil  religion, 
within  and  without,  mimicked  the  shape,  and  rivalled  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  splendid  fanes  of  the  unfortunate  gods !  These  edifices 
were  consecrated  with  decent  rites  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  vene¬ 
rated  usages  of  the  ancient  idolatry. 

*  That  neither  the  abstemious  nor  the  voluptuous  might  have  cause 
to  complain,  numerous,  or  rather  numberless  fasts  and  feasts  were  in- 
stituteil ;  and  that  equ^  partiality  should  be  shewn  to  the  institutes 
of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  some  were  taken  from  the  one,  and  some 
from  the  other.  It  does  not  up^vjar  that  Augustin  was  in  the  least 
unwilling,  that  the  glory  of  all  nations  should  come  into  the  Church ; 
yet  that  prelate  acknowledges,  that  the  yoke  imposed  upon  many  Chris- 
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tiaui  in  his  daytt  toas  more  intoierahle  Uian  ihmi  nndtf  Mikiek  iki  j€Wi 
fonnerly  groamed* 

«  Socrates  who  flourished  at  the  saose  tinie  as  Auttia,  deelarta 
that  the  ceremonies  and  customa  of  the  Church  were  to  mflnite  in 
number,  ami  so  tarioua  in  kind,  tiiat  to  commit  them  to  paper  would 
be  extreinelyt  eiiious,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  Our  historian 
further  obsenret,  that  there  were  some  who,  unmindful  of  Uw 
agreement  of  the  apostles  os  contained  in  the  flfleenth  of  the  Acta, 
made  light  of  fornication  as  an  indifferent  thing,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  contended  for  hoUdays  as  fur  life  and  death.*  pp.  3S9— 

With  the  arran{rptiionts  of  Mr.  Clarke*^  work  wa  are  Icsa 
satisflod  than  with  its  sentiments.  Ilia  materials  are  not  alwav*  . 
selected  with  the  nicest  judgement,  nor  are  they  scry  skilfully 
coinhinetl.  The  difl'erent  parts  of  the  work  have  scarcely  any 
relation  to  e:ich  other,  except  as  the  facts  follow  one  another  in 
chronological  order;  the  r^ecliona  too,  though  always  sound 
and  pertinent,  are  prolix  and  desultory.  In  a  work  of  such 
high  })retensiuQs,  it  is  also  to  be  reinarxed  as  a  fault,  that  the 
Author's  references  scarcely  eter  lead  us  to  original  authorities. 
Some  of  the  transactions  which  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  no¬ 
ticing  very  briefly,  were  entitled  to  more  sttention  from  a  Writer 
who  professes  to  treat  the  subject  of  Intolerance  historically,  and 
his  researches  should  have  been  carried  further  than  the  pages  of 
Mosheim  or  Gibbon.  Mr.  Clarke's  Work,  however,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  is  iuieresltng  and  iustructive.  His  principles 
are  correct  and  liberal,  his  remarks  are  frequently  shrewd,  and 
always  sensible,  and  it  has  evidently  been  his  design  throughout 
the  portion  of  it  which  is  already  executed,  to  serve  some  of  the 
bi^t  interests  of  mankind.  Tbe  times  througli  which  we  may 
have  to  accompany  him,  when  the  remaining  part  or  parts  of  bia 
undertaking  come  before  us,  will  afford  him  most  ample  meant 
of  illustrating  the  mischievous  and  disastrous  consequences 
which  follow  the  abandonment,  whether  partially  or  totally,  of 
the  principle,  that  no  other  methods  are  allowable  in  the  service 
of  religion,  than  the  moral  means  of  instruction  and  pemuasioii. 
Wc  shall  be  ever  prompt  to  give  our  recommendation  to  works 
written  in  support  of  this  Christian  maxim* 
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Art.  IX.  1.  ,*('1  AjftctionaLe  Addrea  to  lIio.se  I)iHS(‘n(t*r^  from  tht 
Couitiititiioii  ol‘  tile  Church  of  Kn^land,  uho  a«rr<'e  with  her  in 
the  leaiiin^  Doctrtiieii  of  Clirintiuiiity.  By  Sanmel  Wix,  A.M. 
F.R.  ttiiil  A.fi.  Vicar  of  St.  IVirtholooiew  the  Less.  8vo.  pp.  Ig. 

•  Price  fkl.  or  5%*  |)er  dozen.  London^  * 

5.  The  Distenier's  Apolvfri^^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Ke.v.  Samuel  Wix, 
’  containing  some  Beatoon*  why  the  Ortliodox  Dissenters  feel 
obliged  in  Conscience,  not  to  comply  with  his  Alfectionate  Ad- 
dresf,  intendcil  to  induce  them  to  conform  to  the  Church  of 
Knghind.  By  Samuel  Newton.  L.^ino.  pp.  VViihum,  and 
Muldon.  1820. 

"I  H  tills  tlu?  same  !^!r.  Wix  wiio  told  us  the  otlier  day,  (liat  a 
■■  union  heiweeii  the  (^liiireh  of  Englainl  and  the  Church  of 
Home,  was  the  tudv  enectiial  secuniy  ai^uinst  the  t)iKsentent^ 
and  who  denoiinre<l  the  British  and  Fon'ii^n  IFilde  Society  us 
the  £^raud  modern  imgine  of  schism,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
Imvinu:  introduced  a  more  extensive  association  of  Clmrchmeo 
with  Disseuter'i  ?  Is  this  the  Mr.  NV’^ix  who  luhoured  to  prove, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  <d’  the  pn»fessors  of  the  lioly  Homan 
ftilh,  and  not  a  little’ to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  Protestant  sec- 
tari**s,  that  (he  Ciiurches  oT'Kome  jind  Kiiglain!  a^ree  in  all 
ftindiimental  doctrines,  nufl  llial  the  one  is  no  more  Antichrist 
than  (hcotlicr?  '  Is  it  the  simc  individual  who  now  addresses,  in 
language  of  henigtvinf  conde^censten,  th(»se  same  Dissenters 
whom  lie  hefore  ileuonnceil,  entreating  them  with  all  nHeetion, 
to  dismiss  their  eanseless  prejudices  against  that  C/hnrc!i  frofw 
which,  hv  his  own  shewing,  they  have  such  ahundant  reason 
(more  indeeil  than  (hey  ever  assi'rted  nr  dreamed  of)  to  diaHent? 
Has  (he  worthy  pri»  st,  disappointetl  in  carrying  his  point  of  a 
•'council  to  be  lioldetd  for  the  accommodation  of  all  diirerences 
hriween  Home  ami  ('anterbury,  now  found  out  that  a  union 
with  the  Dissenters  prisicnis  the  only  effectual  security  against 
the  Romanists  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather,  in  charity,  atiribnte 
his  altererl  tone,  his  sweetly  modulated  accents  of  kinduess,  and 
his  aff'ctionate  overtures  to  orthodox  dissitleiits  from  his  Cliurcb, 
to  some  adviinees  towanis  wisilom,, or  some  nielloratioD  of  tem¬ 
per,  or  some  extension  of  C'hnstiaii  charity  ?  lie  does  *  most 
*  cordially  admit,*  in  this  .Adilress,  that  the  Sectaries  ‘  mcua 
‘  tre// ;*  hut  he  puts  it  to  their  eoiiscienee  whether  they  cun  l»r 
jti>tiriei{  in  separ.iting  trom  a  (*lutrch  against  which  they  will 
timl,  *  r>n  cool  and  dispassionate  examination,*  that  they  can 
urge  ‘  no  soli<l  objections.* 

Th»it  so  atVeclionate  an  .\ddress  might  not  appear  to  he  treated 
with  utter  contempt,  or  to  he  left  luuin.swereil  tliroiigli  ohstinurr 
or  inahility  to  shew  cause  against  its  potent  rcitsunings,  Mr. 
Newton  has  undertaken  the  DisseiilvT's  Apology. 
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*  I  write  lor  niysell,*  ho  *nys  *  tliou;:h  I  believe  ft  preftl  pvt  of 
that  claw  of  Di^tcntera,  with  a  view  to  which  I  tcHtc,  a^ree  Oiih  trtC 
in  opinion.  Wc  nre  Kcnhihic  that  onr  nHghhour%  are* not  iliapoacfi  to 
iliink  well  of  iia.  hecanae  of  mir  ch.isi*nt ;  we  feel  like  other  rrtCn  the 
t'lfects  of  (liseaieom  and  reproach  ;  we  are  not  diaponed  noedli^i^aiy'to 
ex}H)sc  ourselves  to  the  accusation  of  being  schisiimtica;  wo^are 
losing  by  our  disaiMit,  the  chance  we  might  have  of  the  emoloinenli 
and  rc'S|>ccr ability  of  your  Cliurcli ;  ue  arc  liable  to  many  extra  ax* 
|H?nc(*«  for  supporting  <»ur  worship ;  and  if  we  he  in  tlute  circum- 
sitances,  under  the  inHuence  of  false  principles,  and  acting  from  a 
schisinatical  and  contentious  spirit,  it  must  he  admitted  that  both  our 
folly  and  our  sin  are  great.  We  are  committing  transgression,  nml  we 
are  receiving  reproach.  But,  indeed,  8ir,  dissent  is  matter  of  con¬ 
science  wit  it  IIS.  and  if  I  cannot  persuade  you  that  we  are  right,  f 
hope  to  convince  you  that  we  are  not  wilfully  and  obstinately  wrong.* 

‘  It  is  implied  in  your  first  p*»gc  tliat  ree  need  not  to  di.sscnt  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Now  if  this  can  be  proved  to  us.  we  will 
willingly  return  to  her.  We  disavow  heresy  as  strongly  as  you  do. 
W’c  are  conscious  of  no  evil  designs  against  the  truth  of  the  (lospel, 
the  order  of  tlie  state,  or  the  subordination  which  we  vcril}*  believe  we 
owe  to  the  king  and  to  our  civil  governors  in  general.** 

'I'iiat  .Mr.  \<*\vfoii’'s  reply  is  piTfeelly  cool  and  dispnasionate, 
Air.  \Vi\  irnnself  must  adinit  ;  ami  the  reasons  assigned  for 
<lecliniug  his  ulicctiouate.  invitation  to  f^onformity,  he  must  allow, 
if  he  has  a  spaik  of  ingenuousm*ss,  to  have  some  weight.  We 
sli.iil  he  impalieitt  to  receive  from  him  an  Aj)pendix  and  I’oal- 
sciipf,  in  which  .Mr.  Nc\vt4)n\s  lair  clialleuge  shall  he  met  by  an 
honest  .itleiisj)t  (o  refute  the  c(»nscienlious  objections  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  a  Dissmiter’s  compliance  with  his  obliging  projmHal. 

lJiifi)rlnmtely,  however,  the  .Address  and  the  Apology  are  not 
likely  to  tall  into  the  same  liamls  ;  and  some  persons  may  be 
mu^audid  «Miongli  to  doubt  wlieilicr  Mr.  Wix’s  tract  is  desigoeti 
lor  Dissen'ers  sr»  much  as  for  ('htirchmeii.  To  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  historical  origin  nml  of  the  real 
grtniiids  of  Noticonfonnitv,  his  re[)rc‘s»*nlfttions  may  wearsome 
tiegrec  (»f  pl.msihility  ;  Imt,  had  he  intended  his  Atldrcss  to  cir¬ 
culate  among  Dissenteis,  it  is  scarcely  ccmceivahle  that  he  would 
luve  afTcctcd  to  be  so  entirely  imaccpiainted  with  the  iialiiro  and 
force  ot  their  objections  to  the  (!lmrch  of  rc.iglaiid.  J5houl<l 
this  brief  notice  of  his  p.iir.phlet  meet  tin*  eye  of  Mr,  Wix,  we 
Would  heg  leave  atTectionafel y  to  recomineml  to  his  (smsideratioii, 
this  remark  of  |,m*<l  Bacon’s:  ‘  he  tictt  lenity  attU 

fnijnimlty.* 
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Art.  X.^  The  Application  ^ ChritiiauU^  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary 
Ajffwt  of  LAjt^  in  a  ^riet  of  Discourtet.  By  Thooiof  Chalntcrt, 

0.  D.  Minuter  of  St.  Joho*t  Church,  Glaigow.  Sro.  pp.  27H. 
Price  8f.  Glaigow',  1820. 

Tolume  contiiats  of  eight  clivmirses  on  the  following 
topicfl : — I.  On  the  Mercitntile  VirtucH  which  may  exist 
without  the  Influence  of  Christianity.  2.  On  the  Influence  of 
Chriatianity  in  aiding  and  augmenting  the  Mercantile  Virtues. 

3.  The  Power  of  SclfishneMs  in  promoting  the  lloneaties  of 
Mercantile  Intercoume.  4.  The  Guilt  of  Dishonesty  not  to  lie 
estimated  by  the  Gain  of  it.  5.  Ou  the  great  Christian  Law  ot 
Reciprocity  between  Man  and  Man.  6.  On  the  Dissipation  of 
Large  Cities.  7.  On  the  Vitiating  Influence  of  the  Higlier  u|>on 
the  l^wer  Orders  of  Society.  8.  On  the  Love  of  Money. 

In  the  first  seven  discourses,  the  Preacher  takes  a  survey  of 
the  morality  of  the  actions  of  mercantile  men  ;  in  the  last  dis- 
course,  he  touciies  on  the  morality  of  the  affections  which  give  a 
(everiah  activity  to  their  pursuits ;  and  it  is  his  aim  to  shew 
that,  while  the  mercantile  virtues*  do  not  necessarily  include  an 
iota  of  religious  principle,  and  are  of  no  religious  estimation 
whatever,  disjoined  from  a  sense  of  God, — the  spirit  of  the  man 
who  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  comes  nothing  short  of 
|>ractical  atheism.  In  sliort,  the  drift  of  the  volume  il  io  illus¬ 
trate  this  important  fact,  that  the  general  morulity  of  the  world, 
not  only  essentially  comes  short  of  the  rccpiirements  of  ChrU- 
tianity,  but  is  often  ut  utter  and  irreconcileable  variance  with 
the  law  of  God. 

Dr.  Chalmers  remarks,  that  ‘  there  is  a  way  of  maintaining 

*  the  utter  depravity  of  our  nature  in  such  a  style  of  sweepiug 

*  and  vehement  asseveration,  as  to  render  it  not  merely  ohiiox- 

*  ious  (repugnant)  to  the  taste,  but  obnoxious  to  the  under- 

*  standing.*  There  was,  even  antecedently  to  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gos|>el,  scattered  exhibitions  of  what  was  just,  and 
true,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  very  extended  prevalence  of  a  principle  of  integrity  in  tlie 
commercial  world  in  the  present  day.  'I'he  right  way  of  assert¬ 
ing  the  depravity  of  man,  is,  therefore,  *  to  fasten  on  the  radical 

*  element  of  depravity,  and  to  shew  how  deeply  it  lies  incor- 

*  pormteni  with  Ins  moral  constitution.* 

*  It  it  not  by  an  utterance  of  rath  and  tweeping  totality  to  refutt 
him  the  poase&tion  of  what  it  kind  in  sympathy,  or  of  what  it  dignilied 
In  principle — for  thit  were  in  the  face  of  ail  obtervation.  It  it  to 
charge  him  direct  with  hit  utter  ditloyalty  to  God.  It  it  to  convict 
him  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  heaven.  It  it  to  prett  homo 
upon  him  the  impiety  of  not  caring  about  (vod.  It  it  to  tell  him,  that 
tho  hourly  and  habitual  language  of  hit  heart  it,  1  will  not  havt  tho 
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Being  who  n>ade  me  to  rule  over  me.  It  in  to  go  to  the  iuad  of 
lionour,  and,  while  wc  frankly  award  it  to  him  that  hi«  pulse  beats^ 
high  in  the  pride  of  integrity — it  is  to  tell  him,  that  he  who  keeps  it: 
in  living  play,  and  who  sustains  the  lofliness  of  its  inovementa,  and 
who,  in  one  moment  of  time,  could  arrest  it  for  ever,  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts.  It  is  to  go  to  the  man  of  soft  and  gentle  emotions,  and,  while 
wc  gaze  in  tenderness  upon  him — it  is  to  read  to  him,  out  of  hit  own 
character,  hopr  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  feeling  may  be  in  full 
operation,  while  he  who  framed  it  is  forgotten  ;  while  be  who  poured 
into  his  constitution  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  may  never  be 
adverted  to  with  one  single  sentiment  of  veneration,  or  one  single 
purpose  of  obedience;  while  he  who  gave  him  his  gentler  nature^ 
who  clothed  him  in  all  its  adornments,  und  in  virtue  of  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  it  is,  that,  instead  of  an  odious  and  a  revolting  monster,  he  is  the 
much  loved  child  of  sensibility,  may  be  utterly  disowned  by  him.  In 
a  word,  it  is  to  go  round  among  ull  that  Humanity  has  to  offer  In  the 
shape  of  fair,  and  amiable,  tmd  engaging,  and  to  prove  how  deeply 
Haiuanity  has  revolted  against  that  being  who  has  done  so  much  to* 
beautify  und  to  exalt  her.  It  is  to  prove  that  the  carnal  mind,  under 
all  its  varied  complexions  of  harshness  or  of  delicacy,  is  enmhy 
against  (iod.  It  is  to  prove  that,  let  nature  be  as  rich  aa  she  may  in 
moral  nccomplishroents,  and  let  the  most  favoured  of  her  tona  realise 
upon  his  own  person  the  finest  and  the  fullest  assemblage  of  theiiv*-> 
should  he,  nt  the  moment  of  leaving  this  theatre  of  display,  and  burst- 
iag  loose  from  the  framework  of  mortality,  stand  in  the  presence  of 
his  judge,  and  have  the  question  put  to  him.  What  hast  thou  done  unto 
me  i  this  man  ef  constitutional  virtue,  with  all  the  salutations  he  got 
upon  earth,  and  all  the  reverence  that  he  has  lefY  behind  him,  may, 
nakeil  and  defenceless,  before  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  be  left 
without  u  plea  and  without  an  argument.*  pp. 

*  L(*l  tiH  not  withhold,*  siiya  the  Preacher,  *  from  the  charac- 

*  ter  of  the  upright  and  honourable  merchant,  the  tribute  of  itt 

*  most  rightful  admiration.* 

*  It  is  very  noble,  when  the  simple  utterance  of  his  word  carries 
at  much  security  along  with  it,  us  if  he  had  accompanied  that  utter¬ 
ance  by  the  signatures,  and  the  securities,  and  the  legal  obligations, 
which  arc  required  of  other  men.  U  might  tempt  one  to  be  proud  of 
his  species  when  he  looks  at  the  faith  that  is  put  in  him  by  a  distant 
correspondent,  who,  without  one  other  hold  upon  him  than  his  honour, 
consigns  to  him  the  wealth  of  a  whole  flotilla,  und  sleeps  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  safe,  it  is  indeed  an  animating  thought,  amid  the 
gloom  of  this  world’s  depravity,  when  we  behold  the  credit  which  one 
man  puts  in  another,  though  separated  by  oceans  and  by  continenta ; 
when  he  fixes  the  anchor  of  a  sure  and  steady  dejiendence  on  the 
ported  honesty  of  one  whom  he  never  saw  ;  when,  with  all  hit  fears 
for  the  treachery  of  the  varied  elements,  through  which  liia  property 
hu  to  pass,  he  knows,  tliat  should  it  only  arrive  at  the  door  of  its 
d^inea  agent,  all  his  fears  and  all  hta  suspicions  mt^  be  at  an  end* 

know  nothing  finer  than  such  an  act  of  homage  from  one  humaa 
being  to  another,  when  perhapa  the  diameter  of  the  globe  is  between 
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;  nor  do  hc  ll»ir»k  lli.it  t‘i(iu*r  the  renown  ul  Ijoi  vi(*t(»nVii,  of 
lilt*  wis4ioin  of  her  coiinHoK,  »o  ^i^ludi2(‘!»  the  I'mintry  in  hich  we  live, 
rnidoefcthe  honourable  denlin};  of  her  tnt*rehanf» ;  that  >dl  the  ^lorieii 
of  rritinh  |K>licv,  and  hriii^h  vahiur,  are  tar  ecli)>^id  bv  the  niiiral 
splendour  whicii  BrilUh  faith  haa  throw  n  over  the  naon*  and  the  clia« 
racter  of  our  nation  ;  nor  has  she  gathered  so  proud  a  distinction 
from  all  the  tributaries  of  her  power,  as  she  has  done  froin  tlie 
awarded  coididence  ot  those  men  of  all  trihes,  and  ('i  lnurs,  and  laii* 
gUHgesi  who  look  to  our  agency  for  tlie  most  f.iithiul  of  all  manage¬ 
ment,  and  to  our  keeping  fur  the  mubt  unviolable  ot  all  custody/ 
pp.  31. 

nut,  hnvinfi^  pavseil  this  just  and  elocpient  eulogy  on  oiir  na- 
*  tional  ilnracter,  Dr.  C.  reverts  to  the  solemn  (onsidrration, 
that  an  individual  may  stand  on  (he  highest  eminenee  in  point 
of  meriMiitile  lioiiour,  and  yet  not  liave  one  ilnleoiis  feeling  of 
revcTtMiee  that  points  upward  to  (iod,  or  one  wish  (hat  points 
forward  to  eternity. 

*  In  other  wordu,  he  is  a  man  of  integriiy,  and  yet  ho  is  a  man  of 
ungodliness.  He  is  a  man  born  for  the  contidence  and  the  adinira- 
tioo  of  his  fellows,  and  yet  a  man  whom  his  can  charge  with 

utter  defection  from  all  the  principles  of  a  spiritual  obedience.  He 
is  a  man  whose  viitiies  have  blazoned  his  ow  n  character  in  time,  and 
have  upheld  the  interest.^  of  society,  and  yet  u  man  who  has  not,  by 
one  movement  of  principle,  brought  himself  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  than  the  most  profligate  of  the  species.  'I'hc  condemnation, 
that  he  is  an  alien  from  God,  rests  upon  him  in  .all  the  weight  of  its 
unmitigatcsl  severity.  The  threat  that  they  wlio  ft»rgct  God  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  w  ill,  on  the  great  day  of  ii.*i  fell  and  sweeping  ope¬ 
ration,  involve  him  among  the  wretched  outcasts  oi‘  eternity.  That 
(mmI  from  whom,  while  in  the  world,  he  withheld  every  duo  offering 
of  gratitude,  and  remembrance,  and  universal  subordination  of  habit 
ami  of  desire,  w  ill  sliow  him  to  his  face,  how,  under  the  delusive  garb 
of  such  sympathies  as  tlrew  upon  him  the  love  of  his  ac(]un  in  lances, 
and  of  such  integrities  as  drew  upon  liim  tlieir  respect  and  their  con- 
tulence,  he  was  in  fact  a  determined  rebel  agnin>t  the  autborily  of 
heaven  ;  that  not  one  commandment  of  the  law,  in  the  true  extent  of 
its  iuteqiretation,  was  ever  fulfilled  bv  him;  that  the  pervading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  obedience  to  this  law*,  which  is  love  to  God,  never  had  its 
ascendency  over  him;  that  the  beseeching  voice  of  the  Lawgiver, 
so  otl’endcd,  nml  so  insulted —hut  who  neverthidess  devised  in  love  a 
wny  of  reconciliation  for  tlie  guilty,  never  bad  the  effect  of  recalling 
liiin  ;  that,  in  fuct,  be  neither  had  a  w’i»h  for  the  frit  nd.sliip  of  God, 
iHvr  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying  him — and  that,  theretore,  as  he 
lived  without  hope,  so  he  lived  witiuint  (lod  in  the  world  :  finding  all 
his  desire,  and  all  his  siiffitirncy,  to  Ih'  somewhere  else,  th  ui  in  that, 
favour  which  is  blotter  tlum  lile;  and  so,  in  muiition  to  (lie  (‘ursc  ol  i 
fuving  c«)ntinued  not  in  all  tbc  words  of  the  book  of  GodV  law  to  do 
them,  entailing  upon  himself  the  mighty  aggr.iviiiion  of  baving  ueg- 
lected  all  the  ofU^rs  of  his  gosjiel. 
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«  Wc  in?,  then,  of  tlii«  iiAturnl  virtue,  whnt  our  Saviour  said  of  thu 
▼iriue  ofilie  Pharisee*,  many  of  whom  were  not  oxiortirmeru,  as  other 

nii-n _ that,  verily,  it  hath  its  reward.  When  disjoined  from  a  sense 

of  Ci(hI,  it  is  of  no  relij;iou8  estimation  wlnitever;  nor  will  it  lead  to 
any  religious  blessing,  either  in. time  or  in  eternity.  It  lias,  how* 
ever,  its  enjiiyments  annexeil  to  it,  just  ns  a  hoe  taste  has  iu  enjoy- 
nients  annexed  to  it ;  and  iu  these  is  it  abundantly  rew  arded,  it  is 
exempted  from  that  puinfulness  of  inward  feeling  which  nature  has 
annexed  to  every  act  of  departure  from  honesty.  It  is  sustained  by 
a  conscious  sense  of  rectitude  and  elevation.  It  is  gratified  by  the 
homage  of  society  ;  the  members  of  which  are  ever  ready  to  award 
llic  iiibule  of  acknowledgment  to  those  virtues  that  support  the 
interests  of  society.  And,  finally,  it  may  be  said,  that  prosperity, 
with  some  occasional  variations,  is  the  general  accompaniment  of 
that  credit,  which  every  man  of  undeviating  justice  is  sure  to 
draw  around  him.  Hut  what  reward,  will  you  tell  us,  is  due  to 
him  on  tiie  great  day  of  the  manifestation  of  (rod's  righteousness, 
nheii,  in  fact,  lie  has  done  nothing  unto  (rod?  What  recom¬ 
pense  can  be  awarded  to  him  out  of  those  btKiks  which  are 
then  tu  be  0(>ened,  and  in  which  he  stands  recorded  as  a  man  over¬ 
charged  with  the  guilt  of  apirituul  idolatry  ?  How  shall  (rod  grant 
unto  him  the  rt'ward  of  a  sei'vant,  when  the  service  of  God  was  not 
the  principle  of  his  doings  in  the  world  ;  and  when  neither  the  ju.«iticc 
he  rendered  to  others,  nor  the  sensibility  that  be  felt  for  them,  bore 
the  slightest  character  of  an  offering  to  his  'Maker  P  pp. 

If  tho  virtuf*s  and  acconipli^liincnts  of  nafiir;'  arc  at  all  to  be 
admittefi  into  (he  controversy  between  God  and  man,  they  muht 
b(‘  held  only  to  stum;)  upon  trreIig;ion  the  re^iroach  of  a  still 
ileepor  ingratitiido  tu  Him  who  caiiseth  us  tu  diirer.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  urges  this  consideration  to  convince  those  who  have 
'  a  I’igliUMusness  that  is  without  godliness,*  iliul  they  can  be 
udiuittcil  to  reeoneili  ition  with  (lod  *  only  on  the  aatne  footing 
‘  uith  the  most  worthless  and  proHigate  of  their  s|>ocies.*  There 
nre,  he  icmarks,  ‘  two  sets  of  virtues  ;*  those  which  are  popular, 
because  they  have  an  obvious  and  nn  immetliate  bearing  on  tbc 
interests  of  society,  and  those  which  enter  into  the  obedience 
of  the  alVei  tions,  and  which,  though  highly  approved  of  (lotl, 
ar»‘  not  iii  all  acceptable  to  the  general  taste  of  men.  The 
latter  class  of  virtues  are  the  most  visibly  characteristic,  there- 
fnre,  of  Christianity,  because  they  are|)ecunar  to  the  Christian ; 
and  this  *•  helps  to  eiplain*  how  it  is  that,  wbeu  a  man  comes 
under  the  power  of  religion,  the  abandonment  of  Ibe  levities  of 
his  |ms(  coiuVuct  is  an  event  which  ^  ataiids  far  more  noticeably 
*  out,'  iliaii  the  abanilonnieui  of  the  iniquitiea  of  his  paal  con¬ 
duct  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  hU  impiety,  iIktc  miiy  have  been 
liule  ^)o^l  lor  n  'visible  transtonnatidir  in  his  person  from 
fraudtdiMicy  to  integrity,  'riic  *  antipathy  which  is  frit  by  'a 

rrrt;!in  class  of  reltgioiiists,*  against  the  pri’acliing  of  good 
"mk  (iliAl  is  to  say,  of  the  aort  of  good  works  to  which  llic 
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tnercantile  virtues  relate,)  proceeds  not  merely  from  a  xeal  aliout 
ilie  fcivat  article  of  juniification  by  faith,  but  often,  Dr.  C.  re* 
marks,  *  from  a  moat  enli|^litcfMHl  fear  leat  that  aliotilil  be  belt! 

*  to  make  up  the  whole  of  religion,  whidi  is  in  fact  utterly 

*  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  religion.*  The  avenion  in  f)uefition  in 

*  a  well  foiiiult*d  aversion  to  a  topic  which,  though  religious  in 

*  the  matter  of  it,  may,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed, 

*  be  altogether  secular  in  the  principle  of  it.*  It  is  not  because 
the  social  virtiit^s  do  not  form  as  essential  a  part  of  Christian 
holiness  as  the  internal  virtues,  hut  that  they  do  not  constitute 
its  specific  and  distinguishing  marks. 

*  They  may  also  he  recognized  aa  fcatua**  in  the  character  of 
men,  who  utterly  repudiate  the  whole  style  and  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  hence  a  very  prevalent  iinpre88ion  in  society,  that 
the  faith  of  the  go*ipel  does  not  bear  so  powerfully  and  so  directly  on 
the  relative  virtues  of  human  conduct.  A  few  instances  of  hypocrisy 
among  the  more  serious  professors  of  our  faith,  serve  to  rivet  the 
impression,  and  to  give  it  perpetuity  in  the  world.  One  single  ex¬ 
ample,  indeed,  of  sunctiinonioiis  duplicity,  will  suffice,  in  the  judg. 
ment  of  many,  to  cover  the  whole  of  vital  and  orthodox  Christianity 
with  disgrace.  The  report  of  it  will  be  borne  in  triumph  amongst 
the  companies  of  the  irreligious.  The  man  who  pays  no  homage  to 
sabbaths  or  to  sacramenU,  will  be  contrasted  in  the  open,  liberal, 
and  manly  style,  of  his  transactions,  with  the  low  cunning  of  thb 
drivelling  metlitMlistical  pretender ;  and  the  loud  lau^li  of  a  multitude 
of  scorners,  will  give  a  force  and  a  swell  to  this  public  outcry  against 
the  whole  character  of  the  sainthood. 

‘  Now,  tliis  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  unbelieving  world  is  very 
natural,  and  ought  not  to  excite  our  astonishment.  VVe  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  from  the  reasons  already  adverted  to,  that  the  truth,  and  the 
justice,  and  the  humanity,  and  the  moral  lovelines.s  which  do  in  fact 
belong  to  every  new*  creature  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  should  miss 
their  observation;  or,  at  least,  fail  to  be  recognizeil  among  the  otlier 
more  obvious  characteristics  into  w  hich  believers  have  been  translated 
by  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  But,  on  tliis  very  subject,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the  faith.  They 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  solemn  and  indispensable  religiousness  w 
the  second  clast  of  virtues.  They  need  to  be  told,  that  though 
these  virtues  do  possess  the  one  ingredient  of  being  approved  by  men, 
and  may,  on  tliis  single  account,  be  found  to  reside  in  the  characters 
of  those  who  live  without  God— yet,  that  they  also  (lossess  the  other 
ingredient  of  being  acceptable  unto  God  ;  and,  on  this  latter  ac¬ 
count,  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  their  most  strenuous  cultiva¬ 
tion.  They  roust  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  one  ingredient  in  the  other ; 
or  stiginati/.c,  as  so  many  fruitless  and  insignificant  moralities,  those 
virtues  which  enter  as  component  |uirts  into  the  service  of  Christ { 
ao  that  lie  who  in  these  things  scrvelh  Christ,  is  both  acceptable  to 
(tod,  and  approved  by  men.  They  must  not  omend  all  their  warmth 
on  the  high  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  New  Ti'^tament,  while  they 
offer  a  cold  and  reluctant  adinusion  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  New 
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Testament.  The  Apo^le  hns  bound  the  one  to  the  oilier  by  a  lie  of' 
immediate  connexion.  Wherefore,  He  not  one  to  another,  eh  ye 
have  put  off'  the  ohT  man  and  hia  deed.*,  and  put  on  the  new  man, 
whicli  i«  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousneifl  and  true 
holiness.  Here  the  very  obvious  and  popular  accomplishment  of 
truth  is  grafted  on  the  very  peculiar  doctrine  of  regeneration  :  and 
you  altogether  mistake  the  kind  of  transforming  influence  which  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  brings  along  with  it,  if  you  think  that  uprightne^• 
of  character  does  not  emerge  at  the  same  time  with  godliness  of 
character ;  or,  that  the  virtues  of  society  do  not  form  upon  the 
believer  into  as  rich  and  varied  an  assemblage,  us  do  the  virtues  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  or  that,  while  he  puts  on  those  graces  which  are 
singly  acceptable  to  God,  he  falls  behind  in  any  of  those  graces 
which  arc  both  acceptable  to  God,  and  approved  of  men.* 
pp.  57 — f>0. 

This  anal}  sis  of  (bo  first  two  sermons  must  siiflico  as  a  sim*- 
cimen  of  the  scope  and  object  of  the  present  volume,  Willi 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  composition,  wo  do  not  feed  it 
uect‘ssary  to  restate  the  opinion  which  we  expressed  very  nuicli 
at  length  in  oiir  review  of  the  Author’s  Sermons*,  on  every 
point  connected  with  bis  abilities  ns  a  Preacher.  The  same 
purity  ol  intention,  the  same  alHuencc  of  language,  (be  same 
uncompromising  integrity,  the  same  peculiar  arguiuenlativo 
vehemence,  wbicli  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  former  volume, 
will  be  recognised  in  the  extracts  we  have  given  iVoin  the  one 
lielore  us.  Tlio  design  of  the  Preacher  throughout  that  course 
ol  sermons,  seemed  to  be,  we  remarked,  in  unison  with  that 
part  of  the  ollice  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  which  relates  to  His 
“  convincing  the  world  of  sin.”  And  such  is  the  purpose  of 
the  train  of  urgiimenl  in  these  discourses.  They  arc  addressed 
s|)ecifically  to  the  ungodly,  the  men  of  this  world  ;  to  whom 
they  at  once  present  a  vindicution  of  the  practical  tendency  of 
Christianity,  and  ho  assertion  of  its  Divine  claims.  There  is 
•oinetliing  in  the  preaching  of  l)r.  Chalmers,  which  reminds  ns 
of  the  ollice  and  character  of  the  Fore-runner  of  our  Lord, 
calling  upon  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  as  well  as  the  open 
extortioner  and  libertine,  in  the  stern  tone  of  indignant  rebuke, 
to  repent,  for  tiie  Saviour  was  at  hand.  He  is  for  rousing  the 
lethargic  consciences  of  the  deluded  multitude  of  good  sort  of 
Sinners,  if  wp  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  and  for  chasing  (liein 
<>iil  ol  all  their  refuges  of  lies,  till  they  are  made  to  feel  tint  the 
Guspfl  luurtily  embraced,  alone  can  save  them.  He  is  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  true  piety,  where  it  must  belaid,  in  a 
Uiurougli  personal  conviction  of  the  essential  depravity  ami 
t^uiliiuess  of  our  nature.  At  the  same  tiuic,  the  Saviour,  iliocigli 
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not  the  immediate  burthen  of  his  message,  is  constantly  pointed 
to  as  “  at  hand.*' 

'riiat  such  preuchtng  ns  this  is  peculinrly  called  fur  in  tlic 
priHiciit  day,  ns  iiuich  so  as  wh«*n  the  old  Ueformers  *  testified’ 
against  the  lieentiousnt^s  of  their  times,  will  hardly  ho  denied. 
NVe  do  not  say  that  it  claims  fo  be  generally  adopted  ;  far  from 
it.  lint  we  should  wish  that  this  kind  of  preaehinsr,  so  explicit, 
so  llllcotnpru^Ii^ing,  so  fervent,  and  yet  so  argumentative,  sliould 
l>t‘  heard  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  where  there  is  no  dearth 
of  the  systematic  knowledge  of  orthodox  doctrines ;  not  that 
it  should  in  any  ease  take  the  place  of  the  exposition  of  the 
wliole  range  of  Christian  doctrine,  hut  that  it  should  hleiid  itself 
with  otluT  modes  of  popular  instruction,  ns  one  mode  in  which, 
must  cerluiid),  the  mass  of  the  people  ought  to  he  uddri^ssed. 
On  this  account,  we  are  glad  that  the  parochial  ministrations  of 
i)r.  Chalmers  are  thus  hy  means  of  the  press  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended  and  perjietuated. 

If,  in  these  sermons,  anything  in  point  of  doctrine  is  felt  to  be 
wanting,  nothing  is  conceahMi.  Whenever  the  Preacher  has 
occasion  to  advert  to  the  gruful  peculiarities  of  the  Christian 
system,  he  does  it  in  language  the  most  explicit,  llis  principles 
are  thoroughly  scriptural.  He  wastes  no  time  in  going  over 
the  imaginary  deductions  of  natural  theology,  but  refers  at  once 
to  the  law  of  llevelation.*  He  iloes  not  tamper  with  men’s 
eternal  interests,  hy  talking  to  them  of  the  reusonahleneHB  of 
obedience,  and  hy  appealing  to  what  is  termed  the  pntdefitial 
motive  for  the  jiraetieo  of  virtue;  hut  insists  on  the  eternal  claims 
of  Ciod  to  the  service  of  the  creature,  and  on  the  total  change  of 
heart  wliicli  is  connected  with  a  reception  of  the  (jospel.  In 
these  respects,  these  discourses  will  he  fouiul  to  differ  essentially, 
we  were  going  to  say  infinitely,  from  the  practical  essays  upon 
piety  and  virtue  whieli  are  sometimes  substituted  for  Cliristian 
preaching. 

riie  class  of  hearers  whom  (he  Preacher  is  addressing,  arc 
Hiipposed  not  to  be  susceptible  of  those  appeals,  drawn  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  relation  to  (lod.  (heir  character  as  sanctified, 
and  their  participation  in  spiritual  blessings,  hy  which  (lie 
A|>ostles  enforced  their  practical  exhortations  on  the  first 
Christians,  ^lotives  such  as  these,  the  only  enicient  ones, 
indee<l,  that  can  really  be  brought  to  act  on  (he  heart,  are  un¬ 
intelligible  to  any  hut  the  real  Christian.  \  et  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  they  arc  the  basis  of  the  morality  of  the  (Jospel. 
In  reading  the  eighth  sermon,  on  (he  love  of  money,  it  a|ipcared 
to  us,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  would,  notwithstanding,  have  done 
well,  instead  cf  fixing  his  whole  attention  on  the  extreme  case 
of  ail  engrossing  idolatrVi  to  take  into  his  view  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  this  most  plausible  and  reputable  of  vices  is 


Clia1men*8  DUrouruvn, 


DO 

fouml  iu  ulliaiicc  wiUi  real  though  im|H*rt'eci  pieiy^  aud  to  hate 
|K>iii(ecl  out  tlic  baleful  teiuleiicieH  of  tlio  itiNidious  pasnioii  in  ilt 
more  incipient  i>tn(;e8.  It  would  not  be  dithcult,  wo  ibiuk,  for 
a  very  lar^e  class  of  money «wor$«liip(H*rs  to  shift  off,  on  the 
ground  of  inapplicableness,  tbe  whole  of  his  eloquent  appeal. 

We  quite  ai^ree  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  no  honour  is  done 
to  ('bristianity,  by  continini;  the  application  of  its  principlea  to 
va^uc  ^tMieruiiiies. 

*  It  is  nut  vulgarizing  Christianity  to  bring  it  down  to  the  very 
humblest  occupations  ot  human  life.  It  is,  in  tact,  dianifyiiig  human 
life,  by  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  Christianity.  It  may  look  to 
some  a  degrudutiun  of  the  pulpit,  when  the  household  servant  is  told 
to  make  her  firm  stand  against  the  temptation  of  open  doors,  and 
secret  opportunities  ;  or  when  the  confidenlial  agent  is  told  to  resist 
the  slightest  Inclination  to  any  unseen  freedom  with  the  property  of 
hU  employers,  or  to  any  unuiscovcrabic  excess  in  the  charges  of  his 
management.  This  is  not  robbing  religion  of  its  sacredness,  but 
spreading  its  sacredness  over  the  face  of  society.  It  it  evangelizing 
human  life,  by  impregnating  its  minutest  transactions  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.*  p.  135. 

But  then  it  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  While  the  place 
for  the  practice  of  duty  is  ‘  the  familiar  and  week-day  scene,* 
the  principle  must  he  drawn  from  ‘  tbe  snblimeMt  heights  of  the 
*  sanctuary  of  God.*  This  is  where,  in  the  attempt  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  most  Christian  teachers  fail.  Whereas  it  is  highly 
observable,  that  some  of  the  subliinest  and  most  explicit  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Apostolic  writings,  are  those  which  occur  incidentally  in  the 
midst  of  practical  exhortations. ♦  Religion,  from  first  to  last,  is 
practice — is  obedience  ;  a  word  which  comprehends  at  once  both 
faith  and  morality ;  and  this  obedience  can  originate  but  in  one 
efficient  principle,  that  of  the  renewing  energies  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  duties  of  religion,  apart  from  its  doctrines,  are 
overwhelming :  and  this  must  be  felt  by  every  one  to  whose 
conscience  they  arc  brought  home  in  all  their  extent.  If  Dr. 
Chalmers  docs  not  very  prominently  exhibit  the  promises  with 
which  the  Christian  is  furnished,  it  is  because  he  is  aware  that, 
as  the  renunciation  of  self-righteoiisness  must  precede  a  cordial 
acquiescence  in  the  great  doctrine  of  justification,  so,  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  moral  impotence  will  alone  prompt  that  prayer 
which  lays  hold  of  Omnipotence.  Rut  his  immediate  business 
is  with  men  who  deride,  or,  at  least,  undervalue,  these  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and  tliese  discourses  seem  almost  to  dare  them  to  do 
without  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  challenge :  Who 
“  is  he  that  overcoinetli  the  world,  but  he  that  lielicveth  that 
“  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?’* 

•  Ste  Phil.  ri.  6,  13  ;  Eph^  iv.  30 ;  v.  ‘/7  ;  I  Pet.  ii.  9,  2i  ;  iii.  18. 
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A«t.  XI.  8KLKCT  LITEUARY  INFORMATION. 


Grntfmien  and  Publishers  xvho  have  tvorks  in  the  presSf  teill  ohHf^e 
the  Conductors  of  the  tcLEcric  Ueview,  bu  sending  information 
( post  ptiid )  of  the  subject  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  theg  ma  t/  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  non^ 
sistent  U'lth  its  plan. 


Sluirily  Will  Ik  publi  h«t!.  Tin 
r  *1  Worli^  af  tin*  la'r  Dr. 

Hrown,  Prott'^or  ol  Moiai  Pitr.o»optiy 
III  lh«  t'niviryily  ol  I'.diuhvir^ih. 

S|Hvdity  w-  li  Im*  publish  «!,  in  3  iu)«. 
bio.  A  lli%»ury  of  the  llrirl^h  ntiip'ic, 
fioin  tb«  4rr<‘«M  n  ol  ('barlet  I.  tu  the 
P*«loralion.  Wiih  no  iiiTioductioo.  tra¬ 
cing  thr  of  soii<ty  ami  of  tbi* 

cnii>titutiuii,  from  tbr  IruUal  tiiio  s  lu 
thr  ( |t<  niiig  of  the  history  ;  and  inclu* 
(ling  n  imrticuUr  cxaiiiination  of  Mr. 
flump's  Mutt  tiipots  n  l.itivp  to  ihi'  chii* 
r.artrr.of  thr  Knilish  fJovcrnuienl.  By 
liporgc  Urodir,  I’sq.  AdfCHKic. 

.Nlr.  Uchrtt%  n  of  Sony  Ihonn*  .\ca- 
dciiiy.  Kroitiiigion,  will  m  a  f«*w  i!ay« 
rp'ptihlisH  Ins  (Jrographical  Fxpui'O 
liiMtk,  whirh  is  nut  only  eiilarwPd  aiul 
inipnopd,  hot  pnnltd  on  a  t'liic  wriini^ 
so  as  lu  srrvr  the  |)ur|H)>e  of  a 
writing,  as  well  at  (tpogiaphical  Mucrcise 
I'CKik. 

Ill  the  press.  Observations  tbewiiig 
ihp  National  and  IVinir^tic  Kvils  result¬ 
ing  from  •too  low  wages ;  sill)  hints  le- 
sprcl  ng  the  li.eans  likely  to  lender  the 
aoiking  classes  Utter  satisthsi,  more 
loyal,  (onU'Uted  and  happy,  to  which  is 
ann-a'd  a  ropy  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject  ftassed  July  ^Ath, 
lBiV>,  and  the  sp<et'he>  of  tlic  niiiiiU'rs 
of  th(  Ilui  SI  of  i'oiiunons  thi  reon. 

Mr.  Kohinwiii,  wh<>Se  local  knowledge 
of  the  country  aial  of  the  tranaaciions, 
icuUert'O  him  (Hculiarly  cixiipetcut  to 
the  task,  has  written  the  History  of  the 
Kite  Revolution  in  .Mea'Co,  ineliiding  a 
Narrative  of  the  Kaprdittonof  General 
Xaviei  Minn,  with  some  observations  on 
the  practihility  of  oiK'iiing  a  coaiinercc 
hetwetn  the  I'acihC  and  Atlantic  Ocrans, 
and  on  the  future  iinport.ince  of  inch 
conunercc  to  the  civi tiled  wnrid.  This 
interesting  work  will  be  publisheed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Nichols  Is  |w«parlng  for  publica* 
t'inii,  Queen  Elisabeth's  Entertaimiuok, 
by  the  C'ounte>s  of  Derby,  at  llarrbeld 
Place  in  1602,  with  an  introdnctioii  and 
Botrs.  .AGo,  a  new  cdltfrm  of  ihe  moil 


ii'lensting  Portions  ol  the  Elizabethan 
Pi  ogie*sr*. 

‘I  he  Hell.  R  K  Craven  is  printing  in 
a  quaito  volume,  a  rntir  through  the 
S<iiillierii  Prosiucos  ol  Naples,  iu  1818, 
il  ostralcil  by  t  ngravttn:s. 

.Mr.  John  \Viik>,  jiiti.  is  preparing,  a 
Christian  Uio4ia|»hicnl  Dictioivary  ;  ('ou- 
taiiiing  an  ucconiit  of  tlui  Uses  and  wri-  ' 
tings  ol  uMiiy  oi  the  most  eminent  chria- 
tiaiiH  in  every  n  itioii. 

Mr,  Win.  l>avis.  author  of  the  Olio 
of  Liunaty  Anrcduies,  has  in  the  press, 
a  Journey  round  the  Library  nf  a  Hihtio* 
in  j  Iliac. 

Kennilwurth,  a  riHnnnce,  by  the 
Author  of  Wavcrlry,  is  preparing  fir 
publicatuMi. 

Dr.  Paris  will  soon  publish  a  Tabular 
Vi«w  of  Medicinal  Comb  natum,  illus* 
liaiing  its  ol»j(*i  ts  nod  efftris,  on  one 
large  sheet  ooliHirrd. 

J.  S.  Siaubofu',  Ksq.  has  in  the  press, 
Olyinpi.v,  or  Topugraphy  illustrative  of 
the  actii.xl  St.'iti;  of  Otyiiip:a  and  the 
Ctly  of  Elis,  in  folio,  with  plans  of  Ol3nn- 
pis  and  Elia. 

John  ('lare,  the  Northainptonsb.re 
Pea5ant,  has  aiiothi.r  vuliime  of  pociui 
nearly  n  ady  to  appear. 

Mr.  Kerrigan,  of  the  Royal  Nary, 
has  in  the  press,  the  Young  Navigator's 
Guidt*  tu  thh  Siderial  and  Planetary 
P.irta  of  Nautic.vl  Astronomy. 

bird  Byron  has  a  tragedy  nearly 
ready  for  |Hiblication,  entitled  tlic  Dogt 
of  Venice. 

Dr.  Cudworth's  unpublished  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  reviewing  by 
the  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  in  order  lo 
a  complete  coUectioii  of  bis  works,  with 
notes. 

The  Rev.  C.  BtMiAou  it  preparing  for 
publication.  Twenty  Discourses  preach¬ 
ed  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  itt 
18i0 — being  the  first  con r sc  of  scriooDf 
delivered  at  the  l(*rture  founded  by  the 
Ri'V.John  Hulse. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  publishedf  in  1 
vol.  Ato.  The  General  History  of  the 
House  of  Guelph  or  Royal  Family 
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StiU'tl  IMemry 

Iroui  llir  fiMl  irciiiU  of  lln^ 
u.wte  to  thr  ot  Qitirir^  Ihr 

lir^t  (•*  111'*  th;oiie  of  C*rr<«t  Ktiluiii. 
PrMitin^  thr  luimctliato  pntro* 

iijfi*  of  Maif'iy. 

lu  tli«‘  I’ff's,  a*»cl  <)M'«*«r*Iy  will  he  )tuh< 
lU  Svii.  X'oliiiite  Ui'At,  of  th<‘  rrii)> 

•  of  «vi.tti*n  eiiiir(‘iy  on 

lUt'plaiiol  tlic  H.'o'oiiijii  philosophy •  to 
)mi\ctli4t  the  only  r.ttioiinl  iin  iho«l  of 
riiitiu*  i«,  lo  oi  iiire  hy  iix'diooit* 

.^11  o|t|H)«iif  or  iHMtuti  rartiiig  aciuiii, 
MitUoir'iilly  powerful  to  e\|n*l  t  h»*  <li<»orc)ii'. 
By  K.  i>.  liainiliuii,  Medk'al  Prac- 
tiourr.  • 

111  a  fea  days  will  ho  puhliklied.  The 
I- h  inciit'«  ot  OmI  I  aupuape  ;  or  a  ilis- 
kritatioii  oil  tlx*  ait  of  >pt*orh,  with 

if'prct  toils  elemental  y  rounds,  and  to 

the  eouihiiiiitioii  of  ilio>e  koiiiuU  in  tlic 
ruireiit  and  Kvjiidity  of  disroniKe:  in* 
rliidiiiK  nis’o  a  oiiiveTKiil  alphahvt,  in- 
leiidf  tl  to  expre»is  with  prerNMion  nil  the 
ariicubte  M»uiids  nttei'erl  hy  the  human 
voK*e,  ill  eonnexinn  with  their  various 
inodil’n’nllo*i*,  tieiij*;  the  result  of  an 
atii'iiipt  to  tacilitute  the  uC(|titsition  of 
torriKu  lun^iM^'t  s,  and  to  furnish  a  nxHie 
of  lorreitly  rxpressinft  our  own.  By 
John  Frt‘*‘iiian,  author  of  the  Improveil 
Method  of  teaeliing  Adult  Persons  to 
read. 

Ill  the  pi  css,  a  Memoir  of  the  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Briliah  Army  in  India,  dnr* 
injr  the  Mahratta  War  of  1817,  1818, 
snd  1819  ;  ilUistraterl  by  ii»«ps  and  t(»- 
pofra|ihir<il  plant.  By  Lieut.  Culond 
BUrker ;  ('im)|>anion  of  the  most  hono¬ 
rable  Order  of  the  Rath,  ami  Quarter 
MtNter  (leiieral  of  the  Army  of  Fuid  Si. 
liaortr.  In  1  vuf.  4to.  ami  a  separate 
▼ol.  of  maps  ami  plant. 

The  Author’s  military  appuintmentt 
I'*'^inc:  afTonlcd  him  a  ready  accett  to 
the  original  dornmentt,  they  form  a  eery 
'■liiahle  appendix  to  the  work  ;  while 
the  im|H)rtaiit  station  he  occupied  'in  the 
active  o{>erationt  of  the  war,  tecuret  to 
ihe  memoir  itself  every  thing  that  it 
*'»  be  cxfxrted  from  intellifeoce  and  au- 

*h«inicity. 

The  plans  have  been  most  carrfally 
under  Col.  Illacker’i  own  eye,  the 
"laps  are  from  actual  aorveyt  under  hie 
imuiediate  direction,  and  will  be  engra- 
'^rd  under  the  tuperinti-ndance  of  Mr. 

Arrowsmith. 

The  Rev.  John  Hughes  Author,  of  Ho- 
ra*  britaiinictc  in  two  volumes,  it  arran- 
png  materials  for  a  supplemental  yo- 
lume  which  wilt  contain  a  traualation  of 


Iftyormaiion. 

l|ie  WtUli  fllat«<‘ical  Triudst  witU  two 
etaavt  presented  to  tlie  CamWiau  Socit* 
ly,  8cc. 

Col.  de  BosaetS  m  w  work,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Parguinoles,  frooi 
the  eerlievi  period  of  the  presrot  day.  it 
iHiw  (*oinpl<  tetl.  This  woik,  in  addiwMl 
to  the  Milistancc  of  a  former  nm*,  entUlrd 
**  Pi04*ts'Jiiig»  ill  Par,4a,”  Jcc.  coinpriset 
n  more  iletuili'*!  .leeonnt  of  the  S**ptintu- 
lar  St.ac-,  andtW'  Paiga.  of  the  cession 
of  the  UMci  place  to  All  Pudta,  and  of 
the  Hrivish  Lord  High  CoUiniUsioiier'l 
sh  «r(*  in  that  truiis.iction.  It  al»o  coit- 
t.iins  an  answer  lu  itie  aiiicle  hi  tlio  4olh 
nninlx'r  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  an 
examination  of  Sir  Thuin.iH  Maitland's 
tiUpaich  to  Fail  R.*ithnrst,  on  the  samt 
sub>x:l.  To  the  whole  is  subjoined  a  fall 
mid  accurate  re|M)rt  of  the  Author’s 
trial  against  .Sir  Thomas  Maitland  in  the 
(Murt  of  King's  Bench,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  walk  convicted  of  **  unlawfully,  wrong* 
fuliv,  and  maliciously"  iikSUiBg  a  gene¬ 
ral  order  alTecling  him.  The  wutk  loruil 
I  vol.  8vu.  and  is  iliusuatetl  by  maps. 

The  Rr  v.  W.  Thorn,  of  Penrith,  liaa 
in  tliv  press,  a  new  and  improved  edition 
of  his  Lerrtiires  on  thr  Christian  Sab- 
batli.  N.R.  The  prollts  of  these  Lectnrea 
will  be  devoted  to  aid  the  erectioo  of  a 
place  of  worship  ia  the  town  of  Penrith. 

riir  Rev.  Mr.  Fry,  Author  of  Lecrtnrei 
on  the  Romans,  See.  is  pre|Miring  for  the 
preM,  a  work  to  he  entitled,  The  second 
Advent  or  liloriuut  Epiphany  of  Our 
Lord  and  .Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being  an 
attempt  to  iducidate,  in  chronological 
order,  all  the  prophecies  botn  of  the  old 
and  iM  w  Testament,  which  relate  to  Ihia 
most  iiiiporlani  subject,  and  to  the 
events  immediately  coimeoted  with  it, 
the  judgment  of  apostate  uations,  the 
re*toratioa  of  Israel,  and  (he  final  es- 
tablishinrot  of  I  he  promised  kiugdom  of 
Messiah,  8cc.  Sec- 

In  thr-  prest,  the  Philosophy  of  Paint¬ 
ing.  By  Wulsienholme  Parr. 

Mr.  Buck's  long  expected  work  on  tha 
Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimitiaa 
of  Nature,  will  be  publialiarl  in  February. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Practice  of  the 
Customs,  with  constderabte  additiuus, 
including  the  new  consolidated  duties, 
by  Mr.  Smyth,  one  of  the  surveyors- 
gcneral  of  H.  M.  Customs,  will  be  pub- 
lishhed  in  the  course  of  (be  present 
month. 

Preparing  for  the  prew,  Happtnesa,  a 
Tale  for  the  grave  and  the  gay. 

In  the  press  a  thirrl  edition  of  Brown's 
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t/kMt  u/  I  or  hi  ni(’€Htly  PHbUihetl, 


Mrniotr»  of  llcrvcy,  wilh  rontMnublc 
iinpf*»Nemrul» :  %oliim«' 

of  a  colirction  of  Kriigiouf  L*  Iter*,  by 
the  Moie  Anthor. 

L  Tt»»uc  ha*  »n  ih«*  pr«r*».  The  Far- 
iuef*»  and  GraanT’*  fiuwlr,  a 

cotlectMxi  of  vattiabU*  for  the 

nioal  common  and  fatal  di^ortk  r*  to  which 
horaet,  horned  cattle,  and  »hrep  are  aub- 
jcct. 

In  the  !*riiM:»plc»  of  K«»reu*.c 

Medicine  caplaineti,  illustrated,  and  ap* 
plied  to  lln:i>h  Practice.  Uy  I.  <#. 
Smith,  M.U. 

Dr.  Brewater  has  nearly  ready  for  pub* 
licatioo  a  new  edition  of  Fernu*uu’s 


Astronomy.  In  ao*oiiiin<datmf[  it  t# 
the  present  elate  of  lh«-  a<'ienre,  by 
means  of  note*  and  Mippleinrntary 
chapters,  hr  has  studioitsly  endi  atotirrd 
to  imitate  the  plainness  of  the  oiif^inal 
work.  In  thir  in  w  edition,  many  alte. 
rations  an<i  additioos  hate  )m  en  made  ia 
the  notes  and  siipfdemeiitary  matter; 
and  the  work  put  into  a  form  more  eon- 
senient  and  less  expensive,  with  the 
view  to  its  beimt  more  generally  intro* 
tiucefi  into  public  schotd*. 

New  rditious  of  Ferffiison*s  F.*ec- 
tricity,  his  Perspective,  aial  his  I.adies* 
and  (lenllemen*!  A'trononi}’,  edited  hy 
Dr.  Brewster,  will  speedily  he  published. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AaCHITKCTtiaK. 

f>bsrrvatiuns  on  the  construction  and 
fitting  up  of  Meeting* ll<nises  for  public 
worship,  illustrattd  hy  plans,  sct'iions, 
and  description;  including  (Hie  lately 
erected  in  ihe  city  of  York,  embracing, 
ill  particular,  the  method  of  warming 
and  ventilating.  By  William  AlrxaiMler. 
4to.  ‘ds. 

Plana,  F.icvations,  Sectimis,  and  Dos* 
criptioii  cf  the  Pau|><*r  I.iinatic  Asylum 
lately  erec'led  at  Wakefield.  By  WatMm 
and  Pritchett,  Arrhile.  t*,  York.  ined. 
folio,  -I.  It2s.  (id.  royal  fulio,  (proof 
plates)  3L  3s. 

This  work  consists  of  nine  whole 
sheets  nr  folio  plates,  in  the  first  style 
of  line  en^raving  hy  I>owry  and  LaiMl- 
srer.  'I'he  description  includes  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  **  Practical  Hints  for 
the  Cnostrucfioii  and  EcofKKny  of  Pau¬ 
per  lainutic  Asylums,  hy  Samuel  Tc.ke,’* 
written  originally  to  illustrate  the  imtrue- 
tions  given  to  the  architeeU  who  prepar¬ 
ed  designs  for  the  West  Riding  Asylum. 

cnasitsTBr. 

K.Uuicntsof  Chemistry,  with  its  Ap- 
)4tCatioi)  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of 
Nature,  and  the  Proeesaea  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.  By  James  Millar,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colirge  of  Physicians 
and  I.rcturer  on  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry.  Svo.  W*. 

A  l>iciionary  of  Chemise ry;  on  the 
liasis  of  Mr.  Nicholson's:  in  which  the 
Principles  of  the  Science  aie  investigated 
anew,  aial  its  Applications  to  the  Phe- 
iMHuena  of  Nature,  Medicine,  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  Agricultuie,  and  Manufartiirrs, 
detailed.  By  Andrt  w  Cn',  M.  D.  Pro- 
♦essoi  ol  the  AihlcrsonMii  institution, 


.Member of  the  Oeologie.xl  Society,  Ire. 
Acc.  With  an  Inlrndiieiory  Disserta¬ 
tion  ;  containing  Instriirtion*  for  roo- 
vertiiig  the  .\lphabeti('al  Arrangement 
into  a  systematic  order  of  study.  With 
14  Flogravings.  8vo.  II.  Is. 

SOUCAllON. 

Grotius  de  VeritaU*  ReliKioiiis  (  Kris- 
tianie  t  with  the  notes  of  the  Author,  Le 
Clere,  and  cHhert,  translated  into  Ko* 
glish,  lor  the  use  of  .Schools.  1 2nio. 
f>s. 

Collectanea  Minot  a  ;  containing  tht 
following  axtracts:  1.  The  History  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  hU  Brt'thren,  and  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  from  the  Septuagint.  9.  The 
lA>rd*s  Prayer,  and  other  Kxtiacta  frooi 
the  New  reslaui7ut.  3.  Fxtracta  frota 
the  Cyropa'dia  of  Xenophon,  from  the 
Dialogues  of  Luciau,  the  Odes  of  Ana- 
cr«x>n  and  Tyrta»us.  4.  The  whole  ef 
the  First. Book  of  the  Iliad.  6.  CopicHM 
AnnolatuMis,  explanatory  of  Phrases, 
Idioms,  kcm  ti.  A  Lrxu'on  of  all  the 
Vocables  that  occur  in  the  Kxtracti* 
By  Professor  Duiilwir  ol  Edinburgh. 

(Conversations  on  Engli»h  Giammar, 
in  a  scries  of  familiar  dialogues  betwrea 
a  Mother  and  her  Daughters  t  in  which 
are  introduced  the  various  RuIini  of 
Grammar,  aikl  explained  in  a  mannor 
ealculalcd  to  excite  the  aitentiou  of 
Children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cot* 
vey  to  their  minds  a  clear  and  compra* 
hensive  idea  of  the  general  principles  of 
loinguage.  By  Hunuria  Williams,  Aa- 
tlkw  of  the  Summary  Method  of  Head- 
tag,  A.C.  .3s.  (ki. 

*rhc  Mental  C.iirulator  ;  beiug  a  (a>D* 
pendium  of  concist*  yet  general  Rules  of 
the  ready  5k4utiuii  of  various  usslul  and 
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inCrrrttlfif  Prohlrai*  in  Astronomy ;  with 
llUiMration*,  foitntnc  an 
kptiocn^  of  th«  Kl<*m«*nts  of  that  Sei* 
rncm.  To  which  i»  added,  a  Oiiide  to 
ihr  Con^ttllationa.  By  P.  ljuvekin.  3«. 
half.boiiiid. 

riaa  aar*. 

An  Hittorical  nnd  PIctnrraqnr  Tour 
af  the  Seine,  friHU  Pari*  t»»  the  Sea  j  il- 
liifttratrd  by  twtMiiy>fvNir  hif  hly  tiniHhrd 
and  cwloureJ  Knf ravinca,  from  Draw* 
ioft  loailr  f«>f  the  |Mir|>«'e  by  Meaara. 
Pofin  and  (iendall.  Pari  l.'Tc  be  com* 
pleted  in  ttx  Monthly  Parti. 

Tbti  Work  will  corrcHiiond  with  the 
lliuorn'i  of  Dxford,  (\iinhridfc,  04* 
lr,'c<  Mint  Si’hooii,  \Ve»tinin«ter  Abbey, 
MuTocoNin  of  l.ondon,  the  Tour  alony 
tlie  Khiiie,  Milenas  Ayres,  ^c*  7A0 

ropica  only  will  lie  |>rinte<l  on  4to  eie* 
phaiit  p.ipcr ;  to  the  first  30<)  Subscri* 
hifTS the  price  will  be  14<.  e.icli  Part; 
toe  ri  ni4inin<  noil  be  advanced  to 
16s. ;  and  30  lai^e  copies  will  be  taken* 

iiisToav. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rebe  llion  in  1745  and 
1746.  Ry  the  (Chevalier  dc  Johnstone, 
.\ide*d>‘*Carnp  to  l.ord  fleorgr  Murray, 
ticneral  of  the  Rcb^d  Army,  assistant 
Ai  le^le  ('amp  to  Prince  t^harhs  R  i¬ 
vard,  Captain  in  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
Refiro^nt,  and  afterward  an  OfR.vr  in 
tlie  French  Service.  (Jonfaintny  a  nar- 
ratir  j  of  the  proyri*ss  of  the  rebellion, 
from  its  rntnniencetnent  to  the  battle 
of  Cullod<*n  ;  the  character  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  persons  eni^a^ed  in  it,  and  anec* 
dot<*s  resjiertinj^  them  ;  ami  varons 
impirtant  p.irticulars  relatinf  to  that 
niatest,  hitherto  either  unknown  nr 
iinperfirtly  understood.  With  an  ar- 
emint  of  the  sufTerings  ami  privations 
ft perirncrd  by  the  author  after  the 
batUr  of  Cullodou,  biTore  he  etferted 
his  e*ca|M*  to  the  coulinent,  ’ &«*.  ice, 
Traaslattd  fr-.m  a  French  MS.  oriyinatly 
d«T>o«it»f|  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris, 
and  now  m  the  hands  of  the  piibliahera. 
With  portraits  of  Iwith  the  prrt«n<lers, 
from  the  original  pictures  in  the  posaea- 
•ion  of  Karl  Beauchamp,  4to.  2l.*2s. 

MKDiciae. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Treatment  of 
M  irbid  f.ocal  AflFectioni  of  Nerves;  to 
■hieh  the  Jacksonian  Prize  wa«»  adiurlceii 
by  the  Roval  t!iiUe»lge  of  Suryeona.  My 
Joseph  Swan.  8ro.  |(T!i.  tvl. 


WtSCILLAatOVt. 

I 

The  Family  l.'yrdf>psrdia ;  bawif  a 
Manual  of  ('sefiil  and  Necessary  Know* 
ledfp>,  alphabKically  arranged.  Com¬ 
prising  the  most  recent  ins’enliona,  die* 
coveries,  .ind  improveaionta,  in  dooiMCir 
eroiinmtr,  aericoltiire,  and  ckemistry; 
the  moat  approv(>d  methods  of  curing 
diseases,  with  the  nHMlc  of  fieatmeut  in 
cases  of  drowning,  other  aecidenU,  and 
poisons  :  observatmiis  on  dial  and  regi* 
men  ;  a  <^>mprehenslve  accoont  of  lb« 
most  striking  objects  in  natural  history, 
animate  and  inanimate  ;  and  a  detail  of 
various  proce»aes  in  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures;  also,  a  concise  view  of  the 
human  miiMl  and  the  fiassions,  with  the>r 
particular  application  to  our  improve¬ 
ment  in  education  and  morals.  By 
Jamas  Jennings.  Parts  f.  to  IV.  to  be 
continued  weekly,  an*l  I'nmpletad  in 
about  IP  parts,  iva  ‘2s.  6d.  each. 

The  works  of  John  Moora,  .M*  D. 
with  Memoirs  of  his  l.'fc  and  Whtinga, 
Hr  Robert  Aodarson,  M.  D.  7  vole.  8rr« 
31.  13s.  6d. 

Anster  Park,  a  Tala,  t'imo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Ho  ik  of  Nature  laid  open,  in  a 
popular  Survey  of  tlia  Phenomena  and 
(’onstitution  of  the  Universa,  and  the 
appearance  of  natnre  during  aaeh  month 
of  the  year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hutton, 
.M.  A.  1 2mo.  .3s.  6<1. 

Itliulrations  of  Phrenology.  By  Sir 
Geo.  Stewart  Mackenxie,  Bart.  F.  R.8. 
K.  and  R.  Illustrated  by  seventeen  en¬ 
gravings.  8vo.  13s. 

All  ntfH:tionate  Address  to  those  Dis- 
senters  from  the  ('ommunioa  of  the 
Church  of  KnglamI,  who  agree  with  her 
in  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 
By  Samuel  Wix,  A.  M.  F.  R.  and  A*  S. 
Vicar  of  St,  Barthoiomaw-the-lass,  Lon¬ 
don.  bii.  or  5s.  p<'r  dox. 

Tin:  Dissenter's  Apology,  in  a  flatter 
to  the  Kcv.  SamnrI  Wik.  Containing 
some  reasrms  why  the  Orthodox  Dis¬ 
senters  feel  obliged  in'conscienoe  not  to 
comply  with  bis  affectionate  address,  in-' 
t«*n<led  to  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
C'linrrh  of  England.  By  Satnoel  New¬ 
ton.  6d. 

porrar. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Waller 
.Scott,  liart.  Inclndinr  Die  Mioatrelsy 
of  the  Border,  aivl  Sir  Tristrem.  With 
10  vicnettes  from  ori);inisl  drawinga  by 
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Naunyth,  aiH}.^  jpottmll.  )0  voU.  8vu. 

tit 

t  llM»  MiiK*  in  fi>l>  fiM#t»rap  8vt>. 

M.  Ita. 

Saerrd  Ljrri«n.  By  Jamc5  F.<lnie«ton. 
Val*  ll«  19ino.  5*.  6H. 

AiiMiryatnu«,  the  Nyinph(»l«‘f>t :  a  |ia>« 
U>ral  drama,  in  thm*  net*.  With  other 
Poanifc.  FtioUeap  8ro.  7v  6*1. 

ACanp  ta  Fhynie,  with  aont**  oriyiiiala. 
With  an  efi.: raring;  to  eaHi  fable.  By 
Jefferya  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  r2mu.  4«. 
baK'bound. 

.  I  ..  .  tNaOUiOT. 

'  The- Application  <»f  Chriatianitv  to  the 
’  Chinmt  rCtal  and  (>r«lhi.iry  Afl^irt  of 
Life.’  a  .Viiet  of  Di%c«Hirief.  By 
‘  Tbomaa  Chalntt'n;  1>.D.  MioistfT’of  St. 

*  John*#  Church,  Clatfow,  8ro.  8a. 

National  Gratitude  enforced;  a  St'f- 
■non -on  the  reliinioisiiment  the  Bill  oC 
Paina  and  IVnaltN‘>  aKainut  lurr  Ma- 
jeaty,  preached  at  the  liidrptndent 
Chapel,  Chalford,  Oloiice«tei*hire,  Nov. 
‘i6.  1890.  By  the  Rev.  S.  NiclioU.  T*. 

The  Script  ill  e  Tent  iuioiiieft  to  the  t>i<» 
rinity  of  onr  JiaAif  Christ,  oollfcted 
mid  ilklit rated  ;  to' which 'are  added,  a 
Llat  nf  AtifhfirtiVonaiiit'ed,  tind  an  Index 
>  AfTeiila;  By  Ihr^Kev.’O.  Holden,  M.  A. 

thA».'  y0».  6d.*  •  *  •  ’  • 

•*  oBernionr  and  r)iti'onrhe!i  on  t»everal 
Sot^ect^  aiMl  Orcationa.  By  Franch 
Atterhnfy,*  D.1>.  late  Cord  Bishop  of 
Korhesler,  and  Dean  of  Westmin'Oer. 
A  new  idtlioii,  with  a  tine  portrait. 
9  vols.  8vo.  II.  N. 

The  Claims  of  the  Kstablishid  Chnroh 
to  exclusive  attachment  and  snpjNirt, 
and  the  dangers  which  menace  bef  from 
■rhitm  and  indlH'erence,  rtni*>idered  ;  in 
eight  «krrmoos  presche<l  txd'ore  the  uni* 
rersity  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1890, 
at  the  lecture  founded  by  the  late  Kev.  ‘ 
John  Hinipton,  M.A.  By  Godfrey 
Fanasett,  M..\.  late  Fellow  of  Macdalen 
College.  8vo,  10s.  bd. 

The  Pastor’s  Ackiiowleilrrments :  a 
Sermon  oeeasionetl  by  the  ninth  anni- 
rersary  of  his  ordination.  By  AiMliew 
Reed.  Is.  6d. 

An  Fiangeliial  CatM’hisin,  de»ij:tM*»l 
to  instruct  the  yoiiiig  in  the  Si'ripinral 
way  of  Salvation.  6il. 

I.rtteis  to  a  YiMiug  C.eigym.Tii.  By 
Steren^on  Mae  Gill,  0.1).  Professor  «»f 
Divinity  in  the  Cniverxity  of  Oln^gow. 
9od  edit.  IQnio.  As.  (Utntents,  Ijrtter  !• 
on  Pride.  II.  III.  r>n  Vanity.  I^^  on 
WnrMIr  Policy.  V.  VI.  on  Cnchari- 


lableneas  aial  Party  Spint.  VII.  on 
Leviltr.  V II  I,  on  the  Lore  of  Cuoipsay, 
and  Sotiiude.  IX.  on  liiilolencc*  X.  ua 
Indiscretion.  XI.  XII.  on  Sfiiritnal  li». 
differmev. 

Reasons  for  admitting  the  Diviae 
Oriiiii  of  Revelation.  By  Joi.c[>h  Jones, 
A.M.  l9tno.  9'.  6d. 

A  Se  rmon  imeinlcd  to  have  been 
preached  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  public  thanks* 
giving  at  St.  P.inl*s  Cathcilrul,  on  We«l- 
iiesrlay,  the  99tli  November  1890:  with 
an  liitrvHlnctory  Letter  to  the  lord 
Bishop  of  Landaif.  By  Henry  Bathurst, 
D. D.  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.  8vt».  Is. 

TaAVILS  AND  ToerHJKAriiv. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Oftetalions  and 
ft*ient  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Teiiiplc'*,  Tombs,  and  Ksc.a  vat  ions,  in 

F. gypt  and  Nubia  ;  and  ot  a  Journey  to 
the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  sr'arcb  of 
the  Rucient  Berenice,  ami  another  to  the 
Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  By  G.  HcL 
zoni.  With  a  portrait.  4lo.  91. 9s. 

.  Forty-Four  Coloured  Plates,  lilustra* 
live  of  the  Researclus  and  Op<  ratiiat*  of 

G.  Beizoni,  in  Kgypi  and  Nubia.  Folio, 
61.  6s. 

New  South  Wales ;  being  an  histuri* 
cal  account  of  the  colony  and  its  settle¬ 
ments,  With  Twelve  Views,  engraved 
by  \V.  Piestun,  a  convict,  from  draw- 
mgs  by  Capt.  Wallis,  of  the  46tb  regh 
no  nt,  and  a  map  of  Port  Macquarie  and 
the  newly  discovered  River  Hastings 
By  J.  Oxley,  F.sq.  Surveyoi -General  to 
the  Ter.iitury.  ‘Siqter  royal  folio,  91. 9!., 

,  Illyria  and  Dalniatiu;  Iteing  a  dt- 
sgriptioQ  of  the  manners,  customs, 
dee^ses,  and  character  of  tluir  iiihabi- 
taiits,^aii(^  those  of  the  adiacent  coun* 
trie#:  illustrated  by  thirty*tw«>  elegant 
coloured  engravings.  9  vols.  12uio.  1 9s. 

The  Tour  of  Africa  j'  containing  a 
concise  accoiud  of  all  the  countries  ia 
that  quarter  of  the  gluhr*,  hitherto  vi¬ 
sited  by  F.uropeans;  with  the  inanoen 
and  emtoms  of  the  inhah'tants.  So- 
I*  cled  from  ibe  best  author*,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Catherine  lliittoii.  With  r 
map  of  the  sonthfrii  {Ktrliuii  of  Africa. 
Vol.  M.  8\o.  1 9s. 

The  third  vulnmr,  cooiph-t'itf 
the  cin’uit  of  Africa,  and  eiiitiracing, 
w  nil  the  other  two  volumes,  an  epitome 
of  all  the  knowledge  which  has  yet  bcun 
ohtaimnl  relative  to  that  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  it  preparing  fi>r  the 
press. 
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